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LORD MACAULAY AND THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE, 


Over last number contained some 
remarks on the freedom of hand with 
which Lord Macaulay flings the 
darkest colours on his canvass, in his 
portrait of England’s most famous 
Whig general. By way of contrast 
rather than relief, we -propose in the 
following pages to show with how 
light a touch he can spread a spark- 
ling and transparent glaze over the 
most repulsive features of the great 
Whig king. 

There is a popular superstition, 
that the blood of a murdered man 
impresses an indelible mark on the 
spot where it falls. The stains on 
the staircase at Holyrood and the 
floor of the dressing-room at Staun- 
ton Harold, are still pointed out 
to hundreds of half believing gazers. 
There is a moral truth at the foun- 
dation of this belief. The place 
in which a great crime has been 
committed can never be seen or 
named without calling up the me- 


mory of that crime. The mean 
purposes to which they have been 
applied cannot efface the  asso- 


ciation which binds the names of 
Smithfield, and of the marketplace 
of Rouen, up in our minds with the 
martyrs of religion and patriotism ; 
and no time can disconnect the name 
of Glencoe from the memory of an 
outrage so revolting, that, after the 
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lapse of a century and a half, the 
blood curdles at it as if it were a 
deed of yesterday. 

The story of the slaughter of 
M‘Ian of Glencoe and his tribe, often 
as it has been repeated, never palls 
in interest. It has lately been told 
by the greatest word-painter of the 
age, whose steps it would be pre- 
sumption to follow, and from whom 
quotation is supererogatory, as every 
one is familiar with his eloquent 
narrative. Were that narrative as 
trustworthy as it is eloquent, we 
should only have the pleasant duty 
of joining in the general tribute of 
applause, instead of asking our readers 
to follow us through the comparatively 
dry details which appear to us neces- 
sary to place the actors in that tra- 
gedy in their true light. 

We have read Lord Macaulay’s 
account of the Massacre of Glencoe 
over and over again, each time with 
increased admiration of the marvel- 
lous variety of his powers. The 
most skilful advocate never framed - 
an argument so subtle to avert pun- 
ishment from the guilty; no laby- - 
rinth constructed to conceal the 
evidence of crime, ever was so in- 
tricate, as the story which Lord 
Macaulay has woven to shield Wil- 
liam from the oblogquy which at- 
taches to his name for his share in » 
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that dark transaction. The mind is 
insensibly drawn away from the 
issue; indignation is aroused, to be 
directed successively at one subordi- 
nate agent after another, until the 
great and principal offender bas time 
to escape, and the full torrent of in- 
vective bursts on the guilty and 
miserable head of one aceomplice, 

The brilliancy of the narrative 
reminds us of the startling effects of 
those scenic representations which 
have given a distinctive character 
to the Adelphi Theatre. At the end 
of the piece the Demon stands con- 
fessed in the person of the Master of 
Stair; a thunderbolt whizzes across 
the stage, and the Monster falls in a 
blaze of red fire; Lord Macaulay, in 
the garb of the Muse of History, leads 
King William to the foot-lights to 
receive absolution at the hands of the 
pit, and we experience a confused 
sensation mixed up of Bishop Bar- 
nett and the Flying Dutchman, Lord 
Macaulay’s brilliant periods, Madame 
Celeste’s more brilliant eyes, her sil- 
very ringing voice, and her graceful 
figure most bewitchingly arrayed in 
the Knickerbockers of Vanderdecken. 

It is essential to a correct judg- 
ment upon the case to understand 
distinctly the relation in which the 
Glencoe men stood to the govern- 
ment of William. The terms rebels, 
marauders, thieves, banditti, maur- 
derers, have been so freely and so 
fraudulently used by his:orians and 
political partisans, from the close of 
the seventeenth century down even 
to our own day, and such is the 
effect of positive, reckless, and often- 
repeated assertion, that some of our 
readers may be disposed to smile in- 
credulously when we state, as we do 
most positively, that none of these 
terms are justly applicable to the 
Macdonalds of Glencve at the time of 
the massacre. 

In the summer of 1691, the war 
which was being vigorously carried 
on in Ireland was smouldering but 
not extinguished in Seotland. The 
clans remained faithful to James, 
but a year had elapsed since they had 
made any overt demonstration in his 
favour. Colonel ILlill, who cum- 
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manded William’s garrison at Inver.” 
lochy, writing on the 12th of May 
1691, says, “ The people hereabouts 
have robbed none all this winter, but 
have been very peaceable and civil,’* 
On the 8d of June he writes to the Earl 
of Melville, “ We are at present as 
peaceable hereabouts as ever.”¢ On 
the 29th of July the Privy Council 
report that “the Highland rebels 
have of Jate been very peaceable, 
acting no hostilities."{ On the 
22d of August, Colonel Hill writes 
from Fort-William to Lord Raith, 
“This acquaints your Lordship that 
we are here still in the same peace- 
able condition that we have been 
fur more than a year past.”§ The 
chiefs, indeed, only awaited the arri- 
val of permission from St. Germains 
to enable them to lay down their arms 
without blemish to their honour or 
taint upon their fidelity. 

On the 30th of June, a suspension of 
arms was agreed upon, and a trace was 
entered into in the fullowing terms, 
between the commander of the forces 
of James, and the Earl of Breadalbane 
on behalf of William :— 

“ We, Major-General Buchan, Briga- 
dier, and Sir Geo. Barclay, general offi- 
cers of King James the Seventh his 
forces within the kingdom of Scotland, 
to testifie our aversion of shedding Chris 
tian blood, and y' we design to appear 
good Scotsmen, and to wish y* this na- 
tion may be restored to its wonted and 
happy peace, doe agree and consent 
to a forebearance of all acts of lostilitie 
and depreda® to be committed upon the 
subjects of this nation or England, un- 
til the first day of October next; pro- 
viding that there be no acts of hostility 
or depreda® committed upon any of the 
King’s subjects, who have been or are 
ingaged in his service, under our com- 
mand, either by sea or land; we having 
given all necessary orders to such as are 
under our command to forbear aets of 
hostility, by sea or land, untill. the 
afors? tyme.—Subscribed at Achallader 
y® 80th June 1691. 

“ Whereas the chieftains of clans have 
given bonds not to commit acts of hos- 
tility or depreda® before the first day of 
October next, upon the conditions con- 
tained in the afs¢ bonds; and in regard 
that the officers sent by King James to 
command the s@ chieftains have by one 





* Hu to Tansat, Highland Papers, Maitland Club. ; 


+ Leven und Melville Papers, p. 617. 


t Ibid. § Ibid, p. 648.- 
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unanimous consent in their council of 
war agreed to the s¢ forbearance: There- 
fore I, as having warrant from King 
William and Queen Mary to treat with 
the foresaid Highlanders concerning the 

ace of the kingdom, doe hereby cer- 
tify y‘ the e officers and chieftains 
have signed a forbearance of acts of 
hostilitie and depreda® till the first of 
October next. Wherefore it’s most ne- 
cessary, just, and reasonable, y* noe acts 
of hostility by sea or land or depreda® 
be committed upon the s officers, or 
any of their party whom they doe com- 
mand, or upon the chieftains, or their 
kinsmen, friends, tennents, or followers, 
till the foré first day of October.—Sub- 
seribed at Achallader the 30th day of 
June 1691.— Brawaxsine.”* 


This document is conclusive that 
those who were in arms for James 
in Scotland were legitimate belli- 
gerents, enemies who might lawfully 
be shot down in battle, but who 
might treat and be treated with, and 
who were entitled to all those rights 
which the laws of nations award to 
an enemy. 

The treaty of Limerick was signed 
on the 3d of October in the same 
year. It will be admitted by every 
one, that to have shot or hanged 
Sarsfield as a rebel, would have been 
an outrage as mach on the laws of 
war as on those of humanity. It 
served the interests of those who 
desired to shield the perpetrators of 
an infamous crime from opprobrium, 
to call Macdonald of Glencoe a rebel. 
He was as much a rebel as Sars- 
field was, and no more; in both cases 
the distinction is broad and clear 
—so broad and clear, that we should 
have supposed it impossible for any 
one honestly to be blind. to it. Nei- 
ther Sarsfield nor Glencoe had ever 
owned the authority of William. 
As long as James was in arms to 
defend his crown, as long as subjects 
who had never owned any other 
allegiance flocked round his stan- 
dard, so long were those subjects 
entitled to all the rights which the 
laws of war concede to enemies. 
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Cotemporaneously with the signa- 
ture of the treaty we have referred 
to, negotiations for a permanent pa- 
cification were going on. Colonel 
Hill, in one of the letters we have 
already quoted, says, “The Appin 
and Glencoe men have desired they 
may go in to my Lord Argyle, be- 
cause he js their superior, and I have 
set them a short day to do it in.”¢ 
The Privy Council in the next month 
report that the Highlands had of 
late been very peaceable, that many 
had accepted the oath from Colonel 
Hill, “never to rise in arms against 
their Majesties or the Government,” 
and that others were living quietly 
and peaceably. 

We have been thus precise in our 
statement of the position of the High- 
land adherents of James ‘daring the 
summer and autamn of 1691 for the 
purpose of showing, by the best pos- 
sible testimony—that of the civil and 
military servants of William—that 
there was nothing to provoke or ex- 
cuse any measure of severity; that 
the war, though not extinguished, was 
suspended, and that the conduct of 
the Highlanders, considering the un- 
settled state of the country, was sin- 
gularly peaceful and orderly. 

Immediately after the signatare 
of the treaty, the Earl of Breadal- 
bane invited the heads of the clans 


to a meeting at Achallader, with. 


the view of arranging a final cessa- 
tion of hostilities.§ Amongst others, 
Glencoe was invited, and obeyed the 
summons. Lord Macaulay attempts 
with great ingenuity to depreciate 
the position held by Glencoe amongst 
his brother chiefs. It is true that 
the fighting men who owned his com- 
mand did not exceed one-fourth of 
the number of those who, at the 
summons of the fiery cross, flocked 
together to obey the behests of 
Lochiel or Glengarry; but he com- 
manded half as many as Keppoch, 
and a number equal to the haughty 
chief of Barra, who boasted that he 
was the fourteenth Roderick M‘Neill 





* Culloden Papers, p. 18. 


+ Leven and Melville Papers, p. 607, June 1691, 


t Ibid, July 29, 1691. 


§ Achallader was a house of the Ear] of Breadalbane, situate near the north- 
eastern end of Loch Tullich, in the neighbourhood of the shooting-lodge of the 
present Marquis, and of the famous deer forest of the Black Mount. It was on the 
opposite side of the Jake to the present Inn of Inveroran, a place probably well 


known to many of our readers, 
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who had reigned in uninterrupted 
succession from father to son over 
bis island kingdom, and who handed 
down that patriarchal sway to our 
qwn time.* 

.Much of the influence of Glencoe 
was due to his personal character. 
‘“‘ He was a person of great integrity, 
honour, good nature, and courage. 
He was strong, active, and of the 
largest size; much loved by his 
neighbours, and blameless in his con- 
duct.”+ Such is the character of 
. Glencoe, drawn by the biographer of 

Lochiel. 

It is by no means improbable, how- 
ever, that amongst the tribe of which 
he was the head there were some 
who felt Jittle scruple in possessing 
themselves of the flocks and herds 
of hostile cians, and who, as Lord 
Macaulay remarks, as little thought 
themselves thieves for doing so as 
“the Raleighs and Drakes considered 
themselves thieves when they divided 
the cargoes of Spanish galleuns.”’f 

Feuds had been of frequent occar- 
rence between the Glencue men and 
the neighbouring clansmen of Bread- 
albane. An ancient antipathy, deep- 
ened by political differences, existed 
between the Macdonalds and that 
branch of the Campbells. Bread- 
albane, either forgetful for the mo- 
ment of the important business he 
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had in hand, or, which appears more 
prob:ble, desirous to pick a quarrel 
and prevent an amicable settlement 
with one whom he hoped to be able 
to crush, if he could find a plausible 
exeuse for doing so, reproached 
Glencoe “ about some cows that the 
Earl alleged were stolen from his 
men by Glencve’s men.”§ Glencoe 
left Achallader in anger, as Bread- 
aibane probably intended he should, 
and returned with his two sons to his 
patriarchal home. He knew the 
malice of Breadalbane; but the truce 
was not to expire until October, and 
till then, at least, -he and those for 
whose safety he was responsible were 
secure. 

Lord Macaulay, with some philo- 
logical assumption, introduees his 
description of the glen by telling his 
readers that “in the Gaelic tongue 
‘Glencoe’ signifies the Glen of Weep- 
ing.” It signifies no such thing. 
According to the simplest and most 
apparent derivation, it signifies the 
Glen of the Dogs, “con” being the 
genitive plural of “ci,” a dog. Had 
Lord Macaulay’s knowledge of Gaelic 
been sufficient to tell him this, he 
would probably have urged it as con- 
clusive proof of the estimation in 
which the inhabitants were held. 
But in fact the name signifies no 
more than the Valley of the Conn or 





* * The following document shows the proportionate strength of the elans at this 

time:— ° 

“We, Lord James Murray, Pat. Stewart of Ballechan, Sir John M‘Lean, Sir 

Donald M‘Donald, Sir Ewen Cameron,Glengarrie, Benbecula,Sir Alexander M‘Leao 

Appin, Enveray, Keppoch,Glencoe, Strowan, Calochele, Lieut.-Col. M‘Gregor, Bara, 

Larg, M‘Naughton, do hereby bind and oblige ourselves, for his Majesty’s service, 
the 


and our own safeties to meet at 


day of Sept. next, 


and bring along with us fencible men, that is to say— 


Lord James Murray and t 
Ballechan, 

Sir John M‘Lean, ; 

Sir Donald M‘Donald, 

Sir Ewen Cameron, 

Glengarrie, 

Benbecula, 

Sir Alex. M‘Lean, 100 

Appin, : : 100 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 





100 
100 
100 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Euveray, 6 . 
Keppoch, i ° 
Lieut.-Col. M‘Gregor, . 
Calochele, . . 
Strowan, 

Bara, 

Glencoe, 

M‘Naughten, 

Larg, . . 


' But in case any of the rebels shall assault or attack any of the above-named persons 
betwixt the date hereof, and the first day of rendezvous, we do all solemnly promise 
to assist one another to the utmost of our power,—as witness these presents signed 
by us, at the Castle of Blair, the 24th Aug. 1689.” (Here follow the signatures. )— 
Browne's History of the Clans, vol. ii. p. 183. 

Memoirs of Lochiel, 321. t Vol. iii, p. 307. 

‘See the very plain and simple account given in the depositions of John and 
Alexander M‘Ian, 13 State Trials, p. 897; and Lord Macaulay’s picturesque para- 
phrase, vol. iv. p. 198. § 
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Cona,* that being the name which 
the stream flowing through it bears 
jn common with many other rivers in 
Scotland, derived either from the 
Scotch fir, or from the common moss 
which covers the valley, both of which 
bear the name of “ cona.” The word 
_ which signifies lamentation or weep- 
ing, is the unmanageable compound 
of letters “‘ caoidh,” which probably 
would be quite as great an enigma to 
Lord Macaulay as the mystical M.O. 
A.I. was to Malvolio. 

His picture of Glencoe is painted 
with the historian’s usual brilliancy, 
and his usual fidelity. It bears the 
same relation to the place itself as Mr. 
Charles Kean’s scenery at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre does to Harfleur, Agin- 
court, or Eastcheap. We have seen 
the glen in the extremes of weather ; 
we have been drenched and scorched 
in it. We have wrung rivers out of 
our plaid, and we have knelt down to 
suck up through parched lips the tiny 
rivulets that trickled over the rocks. 
We therefore consider ourselves enti- 
tled to criticise Lord Macaulay's de- 
scription. 

Lord Macaulay says: “In truth, 
that pass is the most dreary and 
melancholy of all Scottish passes— 
the very valley of the shadow of 
death. . . . Mile after mile 
the traveller looks in vain for the 
smoke of one hut, for one human 
form wrapped in a plaid, and listens 
in vain for the bark of a shepherd’s 
dog or the bleat of a lamb: the only 
sound that indicates life is the faint 
ery of a bird of prey from some storm- 
beaten pinnacle of rock.”¢ The reader 
mast not snppose that this exag- 
gerated description of the desolation 
of Glencoe is without an object, or 
that it is due only to the pleasure 
which Lord Macaulay feels in soaring 
on the powerful wings of his imagi- 
nation. We shall presently see that 
in the most studied and ingenious 
manner he seeks to diminish the feel- 
ing of sympathy for the Mucdonalds, 
by showing that they were “ ban- 
ditti,” “ thieves,” “ robbers,” “ free- 
booters,” “ ruffians,” “ marauders who 
in any well-governed country would 
have been hanged thirty years be- 
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fore,”} and by this means gradually to 
lead to the conclusion that it was the 
cruelty and treachery which accom- 
panied the execution of the order for 
their “ extirpation” which constitutes 
the crime, and not the giving of the 
order itself. 

The Macdonalds, he infers, must 
have been thieves—honest men could 
not have existed in such a wilder- 
ness; and accordingly in the next 
page he says that “the wilderness 
itself was valued on account of the 
shelter which it afforded to the 
plunderer and his plunder.” Now, 
from the entrance to the glen down 
to its termination at the village of 
Inverco is about six miles, and in 
this distance there is at least one 
farmhouse—if our memory serves 
us correctly, there are two, and 
several cottages; so that if Lord 
Macaulay looked in vain for the 
smoke of a hut, it must have been 
because at that moment the fires 
were not lighted. As to not hearing 
the bark of a dog or the bleat of a 
lamb, at our last visit we were almost 
deafened by both, for Glencoe is a 
sheep-walk occupied by that well- 
known sportsman and _ agricultnrist, 
Mr. Campbell of Monzie, one of whose 
deer-forests it immediately adjoins, 
and who, on the occasion we refer to, 
was superintending in person the 
gathering of his flocks from the 
mountains, preparatory to starting 
fur Falkirk. At the lower end (the 
scene of the massacre) the glen ex- 
pands, and forms a considerable plain 
of arable and pasture Jand, where the 
reapers were busy gathering in the 
harvest in the fields round the vil- 
lage, which still stands surrounded 
by flourishing trees on the same spot 
where it stood in 1692, and where 
it is marked under the name of In- 
nereoan upon Visscher’s map of Scot- 
land, pablished at Amsterdam in 
1700,—pretty good proof that it was 
not then a very inconsiderable place. 
A mile or two farther on, Loch Leven 
glittered in the setting sun, round 
the island burial-place of the M‘Ians, 
where the murdered chieftain sleeps 
with his fathers. The chink of ham- 
mers sounded from the busy slate- 





* See Sir Joun Sryctaim’s Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. i. p. 485. 


t Vol. iv. p. 191. 


t Yet iv. p. 203. 
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quarries of Mr. Stewart of Ballach- 
ulish, and in the distance the wood 
of Lettermore (the scene of another 
foul outrage,) stretched forward to- 
ward the broad waters of the Linnhe 
Loch, 

If Lord Macaulay had said that 
the Pass of Glencoe excels all others 
in Scotland in stern beauty, he would, 
as far as our knowledge goes, have 
said what was perfectly correet; but 
we know many passes far more “ de- 
solate and melancholy,” none grander, 
but many “sadder” and “ more 
awful.” The pass from Loch Kishorn 
to Applecross is more awful and more 
desolate; the head of Loch Torridon 
is more dreary ; and even Glen Rosa 
in Arran is more destitute of the 
signs of human habitation. Many 
others will occur to the mind of any 
one whose steps have wandered out 
of the beaten track of cockney tour- 
ists. Such is Glencoe at the present 
day. It was described not long after 
the massacre by the author of the 
Memoirs of Sir Evan Cameron of 
Lochiel in the following words :— 


“The country of Glencoe is, as it 
were, the mouth or inlet into Lochaber 
from the south, and the inhabitants are 
the first we meet with that appeared 
unanimously for King James. They are 
separated from Breadalbane on thesouth 
by a large desert, and from Lechabér 
by an arm of the sea on the north ; on 
the east and west it is covered by 
high, rugged, and rocky mountains, ai- 
most perpendicular, rising like a wall on 
each side of a beautiful valley, where the 
inhabitants reside.”* 


Just midway between the time of 
tho massacre and the present day, 
we have the testimony of another 
perfectly competent witness to its 
state. Mrs. Grant of Laggan, at that 
time a girl of nineteen, was residing 
with ber father, who was barrack- 
master at Fort-Augnstus. She was 
distantly connected with the family 
of Glencoe, and the granddaughters 
of the chief himself of that day, who 
had been carried off to the hills by 
his nurse on the night of the mas- 
sacre, when he was an infant of two 
years old, had been her sehvolfellows. 
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She writes in May 1773, from Fort- 
William, speaks of an invitation she 
had received from her schoolfellow to 
visit her at Glencoe, and then pro- 
eeeds as follows :— 


“‘Gleneoe she has often described to 
me as very singular in its appearanee and 
situation ;—a glen so narrew, so warm, 
so fertile, so overhung by mountains 
which seem to meet above you—with 
sides so shrubby and woody !—the 
haunt of roes and numberless small birds. 

“They told me it was unequalled for 
the chorus of ‘wood-notes wild’ that 
resounded from every side. The sea is 
so near that its rear is heard and its 
productions abound ; it was always ac 
eounted (for its narrow bounds) a place 
of great plenty and security.” ¢ 


Lord Macaulay must have seen this 
description, for he alludes to the letter 
in a contemptuous note,f in which 
he says that Mrs. Grant’s aceount of 
the massacre is “grossly ineorreet,”$ 
and that she makes a mistake of 
two yeas as to the date. Mrs. 
Grant’s account of the massaere is 
just what we might expeet froma 
girl deeply imbued with the Ossianie 
furor, writing from tradition withont 
even the pretenee of historical acen- 
racy. Jt is curious, however, that 
Lord Macaulay imports into his 
History the most improbable ineident 
that she relates—namely, that “ the 
hereditary bard of the tribe took his 
seat on a rock which overhang the 
place of slaughter, and poured forth 
& jong lament over his murdered 
brethren and his desolate home.” 
Mrs. Grant’s bard bears too evident 
a likeness to the gentleman of the 
same profession who sat 


“On a rock, whose hanghty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway’s foaming 
flood,” 


aml committed snicide in its “ roar- 
ing tide,” to be acknowledged as ap 
historical personage. Her mistake 
as to time, which Lord Macaulay 
condemns so harshly, is a mistake of 
six weeks—not, as he asserts, of two 
years. She says the massacre, took 
place during the festivities of Christ- 
mas: it occurred, in fact, on the 





* Memoirs of Lochiel, Maitland Club, p. 315. 
Letters from the Mountains, vol. i. p. 50. 


¢ Vol. 1v. p. 213. 


§ Vol. iv. p. 213. 
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18th of February. Notwithstanding 
these inaccuracies, Mrs, Grant is a 
perfectly goud witness as to what the 
state of the glen was in her time; 
and any one who visits it now, un- 
less he is a cockney boxed up inside 
the “ Rob Roy,” somnolent from the 
effect of the coach dinner at Tyn- 
drum, or unaccustomed potations of 
toddy at King’s House, will see much 
to.confirm the correctness of her de- 
scription. Two mistakes we must 
guard him against. The site of the 
house of Achtriaten, about half-way 
down the glen, is pointed out by 
some as the xcene of the massacre. 
Achtriaten himself was murdered— 
not, however, in his own house, but 
in that of his brother at Auchnaion.* 
Others, better informed as to the 
localities, state that a ruined gable, 
still standing, formed part of Glencoe’s 
house: it very possibly occupies the 
same site as the house of the chief, 
which was burned on the night of 
the massacre; but the date and mo- 
nogram, upon a stone inserted under 
one of the windows, show that it was 
probably the house of John Macdon- 
ald, the eldest son and successor of 
the chief, rebuilt on his return to the 
glen after his father’s murder. 























We copied the inscription faithfally, 
as it appeared in 1857. 

We must now leave Glencoe for the 
present in his mountain home, and 
Breadalbane proceeding with his ne- 
gotiations with the other chiefs, An- 
other actor comes upon the stage— 
the Master of Stair—according to 
Lord Macaulay, “the raost politic, 
the most eloquent, the most power- 
fal of Seottish statesmen,” “ the ori- 
ginal author of the massacre,” the 
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“single mind” from whom all the 
“numerous instruments employed in 
the work of death,” “ directly or indi- 
rectly, received their impulse,” the 
“oneoffender who towercd high above 
the crowd of offenders, pre-eminent in 
parts, knowledge, rank, and power ;” 
the “one victim demanded by jastice 
in return for many victims immolated 
by treachery."t Such is Lord Ma- 
caulay’s judgment. We are not 
about to dispute the justice of the 
sentence which consigns the Master 
of Stair to eternal execration; bat 
it is the duty of the historian to mete 
out with an unsparing hand the 
judgment of posterity to all; and it 
is not. by heaping upon one head the 
punishment due to many that the 
claims of jnstice are sati-fied. 

It is difficult, in dealing with the 
memory of a man whose erimes ex- 
cite such just indignation as do those 
committed by the Master of Stair, to 
gird one’s-self up to the duty of say- 
ing, that of part of that which he has 
been charged with he was not guilty. 
Black as he was, he was not so 
black as he has been painted. Lord 
Macaulay dooms him from the first 
to be the Demon of the piece. He 
is the Iago of the tragedy, “ more 
deep damned than Prince Lucifer,” 
no “fiend in hell so ugly ;” and ne- 
cordingly Lord Macaulay suppresses 
every particle of evidence which 
tends in the slightest degree to light- 
en the load of guilt. It is not plea- 
sant to discharge the duty of devil’s 
advocate, but we shall lay this evi- 
dence before the reader: when all is 
done, the Master of Stair will remain 
quite black enough to satisfy any 
moderate amateur of villains. 

Lord Macaulay introduces him to 
the reader in the tollowing passage :— 


“The Master of Stair was one of the 
first men of his time, a jurist, a states- 
man, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator. 
His polished manners and lively con- 
versation were the delight of aristocrati- 
cal societies; and none who mét him in 
such societies would have thought it pos- 
sible that he could bear the chief part in 
any atrocious crime. His political prin- 
ciples were lax, yet not more lax than 
those of most Scotch politicians of that 
age. Cruelty had never been imputed 
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to him. Those who most disliked him did 
him the justice to own that, where his 
schemes of policy were not concerned, 
he was a very good-natured man. There 
is not the slightest reason to believe that 
he gained a single pound Scots by the 
act which has covered his name with in- 
famy. He had no personal reason to wish 
the Glencoe men ill. There had been 
no feud between them and his family. 
His property lay in a district where their 
tartan was never seen, Yet he hated 
them with a hatred as fierce and implac- 
able as if they had laid waste his fields, 
burned his mansion, murdered his child 
in the cradle.” . . .—{Vol. iv. p. = 
“He was well read in history, an 
doubtless knew how great rulers had, in 
his own and other countries, dealt with 
such banditti. He doubtless knew with 
what energy and what severity James 
the Fifth had put down the, moss-treop- 
ers of the Border; how the chief of Hen- 
derland had been hung over the gate of 
the castle in which he had prepared a 
banquet for the king; how John Arm- 
strong and his thirty-six horsemen, when 
they came forth to welcome their sove- 
reign, had searcely been allowed time to 
say a single prayer before they were all 
tied up and turned off. Nor probably 
was the Secretary ignorant of the means 
by which Sixtus the Fifth had cleared 
the ecclesiastical state of outlaws. The 
eulogists of that great pontiff tell us that 
there was one formidable gang which 
could not be dislodged from a strong- 
hold among the Apennines. Beasts of 
burden were therefore loaded with poi- 
soned food and wine, and sent by a road 
which ran close to the fastness. The 
robbers sallied forth, seized the prey, 
feasted and died ; and the pious old pope 
exulted greatly when he heard that the 
corpses of thirty ruffians, who had been 
the terror of many peaceful villages, had 
been found lying among the mules and 
packages. ‘The plans of the Master of 
stair were conceived in the spirit of 
James and of Sixtus; and the rebellion 
of the mountaineers furnished what 
seemed to be an excellent opportunity 
for carrying those plans into effect. 
Mere rebellion, indeed, he could have 
. easily pardoned. On Jacobites, as Ja- 
cobites, he never showed any inclination 
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to bear hard. He hated the Highlanders, 
not as enemies of this or that dynasty, 
but as enemies of law, of industry, and 
of trade. In his private correspondence 
he applied to them the short and terrible 
form of words in which the implacable 
Roman pronounced the doom of Car- 
thage. His project was no less than this, 
that the whole hill-country from sea to 
sea, and the neighbouring islands, should 
be wasted with fire and sword; that the 
Camerons, the Macleans, and all the 
branches of the race of Macdonalds, 
should be rooted out. He therefore 
looked with no friendly eye on schemes 
of reconciliation, and, while others were 
hoping that a little money would set 
everything right, hinted very intelligibly 
his opinion that whatever money was to 
belaid out on the clans would be best laid 
out in the form of bullets and bayonets, 
To the last moment he continued to 
flatter himself that’ the rebels would 
be obstinate, and would thus furnish 
him with a plea for accomplishing that 
great social revolution on which his 
heart was set. The letter is still extant 
in which he direeted the commander of 
the forces in Scotland how to act, if the 
Jacobite chiefs shovld net come in 
before the end of December. There is 
something strangely terrible in the 
calmness and conciseness with which 
the instructions were given. ‘ Your 
troops will destroy entirely the country 
of Lochaber, Locheil’s lands, Keppoch’s, 
Glengarry’s, and Glencoe’s. Your power 
shall be large enough. I hope the sol- 
diers will not trouble the Government 
with prisoners.”*—(Vol iv. p. 202.) 

“ His design was to butcher the whole 
race of thieves—the whole damnable 
race. Such was the language in which 
his hatred vented itself. He studied 
the geography of the wild country which 
surrounded Glencoe, and made his 
arrangements with infernal skill. If 
possible, the blow must be quick, and 
erushing, and altogether unexpected. 
But if Maclan should apprehend danger, 
and should attempt to take refuge in 
the territories of his neighbours, he 
must find every road barred. The 
of Rannoch must be secured, ‘The 
Laird of Weems, who was powerful in 
Strath Tay, must be told that, if he 





* That the plan originally framed by the Master of Stair was such as I have — 
represented it, is clear from parts of his letters which are quoted in the report of 
1695; and from his letters to Breadalbane of October 27, December 2, and Decem- 


ber 38, 1691. 
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harbours the outlaws, he does so at his 

ri. Breadalbane promised to cut off 
the retreat of the fugitives on one side, 
MacCallum More on another. It was 
fortunate, the Secretary wrote, that it 
was winter. This was the time to maul 
the wretches. The nights were so long, 
the mountain-tops so cold and stormy, 
that even the hardiest men could not 
long bear exposure to the open air with- 
out a roof or a spark of fire. That the 
women and the children could find 
shelter in the desert was quite impos- 
sible. While he wrote thus, no thought 
that he was committing a great wicked- 
ness crossed his mind. He was happy 
in the approbation of his own conscience. 
Duty, justice, nay, charity and mercy, 
were the names under which he dis- 
guised his cruelty; nor is it by any 
means improbable that the disguise im- 
posed upon himself,”* 


Much of this brilliant passage is 
true. But we distinctly deny that 
the Master of Stair “ looked with no 
friendly eye on schemes of reconcilia- 
tion.” On the contrary, the cor- 
respondence which Lord Macaulay 
suppresses shows distinctly that fur 
months the Master of Stair was 
most active and urgent in promoting 
schemes of reconciliation, by negotia- 
tion, by threats, by mouey; and it 
was not until all these means had 
failed that he gave in to Breadal- 
bane’s “scheme for mauling them,” 
—a scheme, which Lord Macaulay 
most unjustifiably attributes not to 
the Earl, to whom it belongs of right, 
bat to the Master of Stair,+ who bas 
quite enough to avswer for without 
bearing any share of other men’s 
crimes, 

It was upon the failure of the 
negotiation that all the tiger broke 
out in the disposition of the Master 
of Stair; it was then, and not till 
then, that he joined in the determina- 
tion to “ extirpate” (for such was the 
terrible word selected for the order 
which William signed and counter- 
signed with his own hand) the whole 
clan of M‘Ian of Glencoe, 

In June 1691 the Master of Stair 
was with William in the Nether- 
lands ; from thence he sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Ear! of Breadalbane:— 
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Sram to Lorp Breapacsane. 
“ From the Camp at Approbaie, 
June % [15], 1691. 

“‘ My Lorp,—I can say nothing to you, 
All things are as you wish, but I do 
long to hear from you. By the King’s 
letter to the Council you will see he has 
stopped all hostilities against the High- 
landers till he may hear from you, and 
that your time “be. elapsed without 
coming to some issue, which I do not 
apprehend, for there will come nothing 
to them..... But if they will be 
mad, before Lammas, they will repent 
it; for the army will be allowed to go 
into the Highlands, which some thirst 
so much for, and the frigates will attack 
them; but J have so much confidence in 
your conduct and capacity to let them see 
the ground they stand on, that I think 
these suppositions are vain. 1 have sent 
your instruction.—My dear Lord, 
adieu.”t 

On the 24th of August he writes 
again :— 

“Nynoovur, Aug. 24. O. S., 1€91. 

“The more I do consider our affairs, 
I think it the more necessary that your 
lordship do with all diligence post from 
thence.§ and that you write to the 
clans to meet you at Edinburg, to save 
your trouble of going further. They 
nave been for some time excluded from 
that place, so they are fein, and will be 
fond to come there.” | 

Srark to BreaDALBANe. 
“Derren, Sept. 30 [20], 1691. 

“My Lorp,—I had yours from Lon- 
don signifying that you had not been 
then despatched, for which I am very 
uneasy. I spoke immediately to the 

‘ing, that without money the High- 
landers would never do ; and there have 
been so many difficulties in the matter, 
that a resulution to do, especially in 
money matters, would not satisfy. The 
King said they were not presently to 
receive it, which is true, but that he 
had ordered it to be delivered out of 
his treasury, 80 they need not fear in 
the least performance; besides, the 
paper being signed by his majesty's hand 
for such sums so to be employed, or 
their equivalent. There wants 
no endeavours to render you suspicious 
to the King, but he asked what proof 
there was for the information? and bid 
him tell you to go on in your busi- 
ness; the best evidence of sincerity was 
the bringing that matter quickly to a 
conclusion. I hope your lord- 
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ship will not only keep them from giving 
any offence, but bring them to take the 
allegiance, which they ought to do very 
cheerfully ; for their lives and fortunes 
they have from their majesties.” 


Star to BreaDALBANE. 
“Lonpon, Vov, 24, 1691. 

“My Lorp,—.. #. I must say your 
cousin Locheil hath not been so wise as 
I thought him, not to mention grati- 
tude; for truly, to gratify your rela- 
tive, I did comply to let his share be 
more than was reasonable. There were 
no pleas betwixt him and Argyle to be 
bought in, and J well know he, nor Kep- 
poch, nor Appin, cannot lie one night 
safe in winter from the garrison of Fort- 
William. I doubt not Glengarry’s house 
will be a better mid-garrison betwixt In- 
verness ard Inverlochy, than ever he will 
be a good subject to this government. . . 

‘‘P.3.—Though Locheil were as he 
should have been, yet he must to the 
bargain dispone that moss that lies near- 
est to Fort-William for a place con- 
stantly to provide fewel to that garrison.”+ 


It is impossible to read these let- 
ters without perceiving the strong 
desire, on the part of the Master of 
Stair, that the Highlands should be 
pacified, if possible, by means of 
negotiation. This desire comes out 
even more strongly in the next letter, 
iningled with feelings of bitter vexa- 
tion at the apprvaching failure of the 
plans, and threatenings of the storm 
which was about to burst in cunse- 
quence of his disappointment. 


Srair to Breapacpane. 
“Lonpvon, Dee, 2, 1691. 

“My Lorp,—I shall not repeat my 
thoughts of your doited ecousin.t I 
perceive half-sense will play a double 
game, but it requires solidity to em- 
brace an opportunity, which to him 
will be lost for ever; and the garrison 
of Inverlochy is little worth, if he can 
either sleep in his own bounds, or if he 
ever be master there. J repent nothing 
of the p/an Tieutenant-Colnel 

‘amilton, Deputy Governor of Inver- 
lochy, is a discreet man ; you may make 
use of him. I should be glad to find, 
before you get any positive order, that 
your business is done, for shortly we 
will conclude a resolution fur the winter 
campaign. . . . I think the clan Donell 
must be rooted out, and Locheil. Leave 
the M‘Lean’s to Argyle. But [for] this, 
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Leven and Argyle’s regiments, with two 
more, would have been gone to Flan. 
ders. Now, all stops, and no more 
money from England to entertain them, 
God knows whether the £12,000 ster. 
ling had been better employed to settle 
the Highlands, or to ravage them; but 
since we will make them desperate, | 
think we should root them out before 
they can get that help they depend 
upon.”§ 

Even then the Master of Stair did 
not give up all hope. The following 
letter, written the very next day, 
contains so curious and valuable a 
picture of his state of mind that we 
give it entire :— 


Srair to BreaDaLBane. 
“Lonpon, December 8, 1691. 

“My Lorp,—The last post brought 
datal letters from Glengarry, or from 
his lady and Rorry, upon a message 
Giengarry had sent to him to Edinburg. 
This hath furnished him opportunity to 
discourse the King on all these matters. 
He tells me he hath vindicated you; 
only the share that the Macdonalds get 
is too little, and unequal to your good 
cousin’s | (really that’s true); and he 
would have the money given to Glen- 
garry, and leave Argyle and him to deal 
for the plea. He thought his share had 
been only £1000 sterling. J have satis- 


jied the King in these points, that his 


share is £1500 sterling, and that he nor 
none of them ean get the money if 
Argyle consent not; for that destroys 
all that is good in the settlement, which 
is to take away grounds of hereditary 
feuds. To be brief, I'll assure you that 
I shall never consent anybody's med- 
dling shall be so much regarded as to 
get any of your terms altered. By the 
next I expect to hear either that these 
people are come to your hand, or else your 
scheme for mauling them ; for it will not 
delay. On the next week the officers 
will be despatzhed from this, with in- 
structions to garrison Invergarry, and 
Buchan’s regiment will join Leven, 
which will be foree enough ; they will 
have petards and some cannon, Jam 
not changed as to the expediency of doing 
things by the easiest means and at leisure, 
but the madness of these people, and 
their ungratefulness to you, makes me 
plainly see there is no reckoning on 
them: but delenda est Carthago. Ye 
who have accepted, and do take the oaths, 
will be safe, but deserve no kindness; 
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and even in that case there must be 
hostages of their nearest relations, for 
there is noregarding men’s words when 
their interest cannot oblige. Menzies, 
Glengarry, and all of them have written 
Jetters and taken pains to make it be- 
lieved that all you did was for the inte- 
restof King James. Therefore lock on, 
and you shall be satisfied of your revenge. 
—Adieu.”* 


Two things are clear from this cor- 
respondence,— 

Ist, That up to December the 
Master of Stair did everything in his 
power to promote a peaceable and 
bloodless settlement with the High- 
land chieftains. 

2d, That every step was commu- 
nicated to William, and that so fur 
from having been, as Burnett and 
Lord Macaulay represent hitm,t indif- 
ferent and ignorant, he attended to 
all the minutizw of the affair, down 
even to the distribution of a small 
sum of money. 

Strangely enough, the only two 
passages in these letters to which 
Lord Macaulay refers, are the scheme 
for “ mauling,’ which he attributes 
to Stair instead of to Breadalbane,f{ 
and the “ words in which the implaca- 
ble Roman pronounced the doom of 
Carthage.”’§ which he refers to without 
quoting the sentence in which they 
occur, and exactly reversing the 
meaning of the passage. The Master 
of Stair expres~es regret that this 
inust occur, because other means had 
failed ; and on account of the madness 
and ingratitude of the Highlanders. 
Lord Macaulay cites it as a proof of 
his implacable determination to de- 
stroy them. A reference to the letter 
shows at once the sense in which it 
isused. We know nothing even in 
Lord Macaulay’s History more unfair 
than the suppression of these letters, 
Lord Macaulay’s knowledge of whieh 
Is proved by the two instances in 
which he misquotes them, 

We left M’lan at Glencoe protected 
from the vindictiveness of Breadal- 
bane by the treaty of the 30th of June. 
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In August a proclamation was issued 
by the Government, offering a free 
indemnity and pardon to all High- 
landers who had been in arms, upon 
their coming in and taking the oath 
of allegiance before the 1st of January 
following.] Breadalbane’s negotiation 
failed, and he returned to court “to 
give an account of his diligence and 
to bring back the money.”7 Such is 
Burnett’s account, and this is a point 
upon which, from his connection with 
William, he was likely to be well in- 
formed, and (whieh is of quite equal 
importance) it is one as to which he 
does not appear to have ha! any in- 
terest in misstating the facts. 

About the end of December, such 
are the words of the Report, M’Ian** 
presented himself before Colonel Hill 
at Inverlochy, and desired that: the 
oath of allegiance should be admi- 
nistered to him. Hill appears to 
have considered that, as a military 
officer, he had no power to admi- 
nister the oath. He, however, urged 
his going without delay to Sir Colin 
Campbell of Ardkinlas, the sheriff-de- 
pute of Argyle, at Inverary, to whom 
he gave him a letter urging Ardkin- 
las to receive him “as a lost sheep.”tt 
M’Tan hastened to Inverary with ali 
the speed that a country rough and 
destitute of roads and a tempestuous 
season would permit ; he crossed Loch 
Leven within half a mile of his own 
house, but did not even turn aside 
to visit it. As he passed Barcaldine, 
which appears then to have been in 
the possession of Breadalbane, he ft 
was seized upon by Captain Drum- 
mond (of whom we shall hear more 
presently), and detained twenty-four 
hours. He arrived at Inverary on the 
2d or 3d of January; but here again 
luck was against him, for Ar. kinlas 
(detained by the bad weather) did not 
arrive until three days afterwards. 
On the 6th of January, Arikialas, 
after some scruple, and upon the 
earnest. solicitation of M’lan, admi- 
nistered the oath.§$ 

M’Ian returned to Glencoe, * called 
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his people together, told them that 
he had taken the oath of allegiance 
and made his peace, and therefore 
desired and engaged them to live 
peaceably under King William’s go- 
vernment.”* He considered that he 
and his people were now safe. Ard- 
kinlas forwarded a certificate that 
Glencoe had taken the oath to Edin- 
burgh, written on the same paper 
with some certificates relating to 
other persons. When the paper was 
afterwards produced by the clerk of 
the Council, Sir Gilbert Elliot, upon 
the occasion of the inquiry which 
took place some years afterwards, 
the part relating to Glencoe was fuund 
scored through and obliterated, but 
so nevertheless that it was still legi- 
ble. Lord Macaulay attributes this, 
as he attributes everything foul, to 
the Master of Stair. “By a dark 
intrigue,” he says, “‘of which the 
history is but imperfectly known, 
but which was in all probability 
directed by the Master of Stair, the 
evidence of M’Ian’s tardy submission 
was suppressed.” The circumstances 
are set forth in the Report, and do 
not appear to us to be shrouded in 
much mystery. Ardkinlas forwarded 
to his namesake, Colin Campbell, the 
sheriff-clerk of Argyle, who was in 
Edinburgh at the time, along with 
the certificates, Hill’s letter to him- 
self, urging that he should receive 
“the lost sheep,” and at the same 
time wrote how earnest Glencoe was 
to take the oath of allegiance—that 
he had taken it on the 6th of January, 
but that he (Ardkinlas) was deubtfal 
if the Council would receive it.t The 
sheriff-clerk took the certificate to 
the clerks of the Council, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot and Mr. David Moncrieff, who 
refused to receive it because the oath 
was taken after the time had expired. 
The sheriff-clerk and a writer to 
the Signet, another Campbell, then 
applied to Lord Aberuchill, also a 
Campbell, who was a member of 
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the Privy Council, who, after ad- 
vising with some other privy coun- 
cillors, of whom, according to one ae- 
count, Lord Stair,§ the father of 
the Master, was one, gave it, as 
their opinion that the certificate 
could not be received with safety to 
Ardkinlas or advantage to Glencoe, 
without a warrant from the King, It 
was therefore obliterated, and in that 
condition given in to the clerk of the 
Council. But it did not appear that 
the matter was brought before the 
Council, “that their pleasure might 
be known upon it, though it seemed 
to have been intended by Ardkinlas, 
who both wrote himself and sent: 
Colonel Hill’s letter for to make 
Glencoe’s excuse, and desired ex- 
pressly to know the Oouncil’s plea- 
sure.” There appears to be nothing 
to connect the master of Stair, who 
was in London at the time, with this 
transaction ; indeed, his letter of the 
9th of January, in which he says 
“that they have had an account that 
Glencoe had taken the oaths at Inver- 
aray,”T and regrets his being safef; 
and that of the 11th, in which he 
says that Argyle told him Glencoe 
had not taken the oaths,”** seem 
conclusively to negative his having 
had any correct knowledge of what 
had taken place. 

In the mean time, Breadalbane, 
eager to satisfy old grudges, and the 
Master of Stair, in whose mind dis- 
appointment for the failure of his 
scheme seems to have awakened a 
feeling of ferocity, the intenseness of 
which appears hardly compatible 
with sanity, had determined upon 
the destraction of the Glencoe men. 

Burnett states that the proposal 
for a military execution upon the 
Glencoe men emanated from Breadal- 
bane; that he had the double view 
of gratifying his own revenge, and 
rendering the King hatefal.{t If this 
were so, he certainly attained both 
objects. Here, however, we find no 
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guide whom we can safely follow, 
for Burnett’s narrative, written long 
after, and with the manifest design 
of excusing William, is full of in- 
accuracies und false statements. We 
have, however, the fact as to which 
there can be no doubt whatever, 
that the following order was signed 
by William on the 16th of January 
1692 :— 


“INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE KING TO 
CotoneL Hint. 
16th January, 1692, 


“Wituam R.—1. The copy of that 
paper given by Macdonald of Aughtera 
to you hath been shown us. We did 
formerly grant passes to Buchan and 
Cannon, and we do authorise and allow 
you to grant passes to them, and ten 
servants to each of them, tocome freely 
and safely to Leith; and from that to be 
transported to the Netherlands before 
the 15th of March next; to go from 
thence when they please, without any 
stop or trouble. 

“2. We do allow you to receive the 
submissions of Glengarry and those 
with him, upon their taking the oath of 
allegiance and delivering up the house 
of Invergarry; to be safe as to their lives, 
but as to their estates to depend upon 
our mercy. 

“In case you find the house of Inver- 
garry cannot probably be taken in this 
season of the year, with the artillery 
and provisions you can bring there; in 
that case we leave it to your discretion 
were Glengarry the assurance of entire 
indemnity for life and fortune, upon 
delivering of the house and arms, and 
taking the oath of allegiance. In this 
you are to act as you find the cireum- 
stances of the affair to require; but it 
were much better that those who have 
not taken the benefit of our indemnity, 
in the terms within the diet prefixt by 
our proclamation, should be obliged to 
render upon mercy. The taking the oath 
of allegiance is indispensable, others 
having already taken it. 

“4, IfM‘Ean of Glenco and that trybe 
can be well separated from the rest, it 
will be a proper vindication of the pub- 
lie justice to extirpate that sect of 
thieves. The double of these instrue- 
tions is only communicated to Sir 
Thomas Livingston.—W. Rex.”* 


The advocates of William have 
framed various defences for this act. 
Burnett says he signed the order 
without inquiry.t Lord Macaulay 
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sees, as every one must, that it is 
impossible to support this in the 
face of the facts; he therefore takes 
the bolder course, and justifies the 
order. He says that, “ even on the 
supposition that he read the order 
to which he affixed his name, there 
seeins to be no reason for blaming 
him,” that the words of the order—_ 


“‘ Naturally bear a sense perfectly in- 
nocent, and would, but for the horrible 
event which followed, have been univer- 
— understood in that sense. It is 
undoubtedly one of the first duties of 
every government to extirpate gangs of 
thieves. This does not mean that every 
thief ought to be treacherously assassi- 
nated in his sleep, or even that every 
thief ought to be publicly executed 
after a fair trial, but that every gang, 
as a gang, ought to be completely broken 
up, and that whatever severity is indis- 
pensably necessary for that end ought 
to be used. 

“If William had read and weighed 
the words which were submitted to him 
by his secretary, he would probably 
have understood them to mean that 
Glencoe was to be occupied by troops; 
that resistance, if resistance were at- 
tempted, was to be put down with"a 
strong hand; that severe punishment 
was to be inflicted on those leading mem- 
bers of the clan who could be proved to 
have been guilty of great crimes; that 
some active young freebooters, who were 
more used to handle the broadsword 
than the plough, and who did not seem 
likely to settle down into quiet labour- 
ers, were to be sent to the army in the 
Low Countries; that others were to be 
transported to the American plantations ; 
and that those Macdonalds who were 
suffered to remain in their native val- 
ley were to be disarmed, and required 
to give hostages for good behaviour.” 


We can hardly suppose that Lord 
Macaulay intended his readers to’ 
accept these transparent sophisms 
as his deliberate opinion. We sus- 
pect he is laughing in his sleeve at 
the credulity of the public. The only 
charge against the Macdonalds was 
that they had been in arms against 
the Government, and had omitted 
to take the oaths of allegiance be- 
fore a specified day. There was no 
question before William of any sup- 
pression of a “ gang of freebooters.” 
There was no accusation even of 
offences committed against life or 





* Culloden Papers, p. 19. + Burnert, vol. iv. p. 154. $ Vol. iv. p. 205. 
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property. But supposing there had 
been such a charge—supposing that 
Breadalbane had accused certain in- 
dividuals of the tribe of stealing 
his cows, or even of firing his 
house, does Lord Macaulay mean 
gravely to assert that such an accu- 
sation would have justified William, 
without inquiry or trial, in issuing an 
order for the “ extirpation ” of three 
hundred men, women, and children, 
simply for bearing the name and 
owning the blood of the offenders. 

Hardly a month passes without 
worse offences than any the Glencoe 
men had ever been accused of, be- 
ing committed at the present time 
in Ireland. What would Lord Mac- 
aulay think of a government that 
proceeded to “ extirpate ” by military 
execution, without trial and without 
warning, all the inhabitants of the 
parish where a murder had been com- 
mitted, with particular instructions 
that the squire of the parish and his 
sons should by no means be allowed 
to escape ? 

If the order is to be justified, as 
Lord Macaulay here attempts to jus- 
tify it, as an act of the civil power 
done in execution of “one of the 
first duties of every government,” 
it should have been preceded by 
the trial and conviction of the offen- 
ders. It should have been addressed 
not to the military governor of In- 
verlochy, but to the Lord Advocate 
or the sheriff-depute of the county. 
The attempt to justify the order 
on the ground of its being a civil act 
is therefore clearly untenable; and 
Lord Macaulay himself subsequently 
abandons it when he attempts to 
justify William for not inflicting 
punishment on the perpetrators of 
the act, on the ground that they 
were compelled to do it by the mili- 
tary duty of obedience to their su- 

rior officers. If the subject was 
fies horrible, if the duties of an his- 
torian were less solemn, Lord Mac- 
aulay’s attempt to introduce a new 
meaning for the word “ extirpate” 
would be simply amusing. We are 
quite satisfied to abide by the au- 
thority of Johnson and of old Bailey 
the waroroyos, who agree that it 
means to “root out,” “to destroy ;” 
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and we have no doubt William knew 
enough of English to attach the 
same meaning to the word, 

This order, it will be observed, ig 
dated on the 16th of January. Few 
facts in history are proved by better 
evidence than the fact (denied both 
by Barnett and Lord Macaulay*) that 
William, at the time he signed it, 
knew that M‘Ian had taken the 
oath, 

A reference to the Master of Stair’s 
letters of the 25th of June, 20th of 
September, and 3d of December, will 
show how minute an attention was 
paid by the King to all that was 
going on in Scotland with relation 
to the clans. On the 9th of January, 
the Master of Stair wrote from Lon- 
don, where he was in constant com- 
munication with William,—* We 
have an account that Lockart and 
Macnaughten, Appin and Glenco, 
took the benefit of the indemnity at 
Inveraray ;” and, he adds, “I have 
been with the King; he says your 
instructions shall be despatched on 
Monday.”t When we couple these 
facts with the subsequent impunity 
which William granted to all, and 
the rewards he bestowed upon some 
of those who executed the order, we 
think no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained that he knew both the 
fact that Glencoe had taken the oath 
and the nature of the warrant he 
gave, though we do not think that 
he contemplated (indeed it was hard- 
ly possible he should) the peculiar 
circumstances of treachery and. bar- 
barity which attended the execution 
of the order. 

Most of the accounts of these 
transactions give only the conelud- 
ing paragraph of the order. The 
whole of the document is material. 
It contains internal evidence which 
places it beyond doubt that William 
had considered and approved of its 
contents. The particular directions 
as to the passes to be granted to 
Buchan and Cannon, the instrac- 
tions as to the line to be pursued 
with regard to Glengarry, bear the 
marks of ‘having been under his 
consideration ; and it is particularly 
deserving of observation that it is 
assumed that Glengarry and the 





* Burvett, vol. iv. p. 154; Maa, vol. iv. p. 204. 


+ Gal. Red, p. 101-104. 
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Macdonalds had not taken the oath, 

et they were to be safe as to their 
ives, and in certain circumstances 
as to their property also, whilst 
Glencoe and the M‘lans were to be 
“extirpated.” The only circum- 
stance to distinguish Macdonald of 
Glengarry from Macdonald of Glencoe 
was, that the former was at this 
moment holding his castle in open 
and avowed defiance to the Govern- 
ment, whilst the latter had taken the 
oath of allegiance, and had brought 
his people into a state of peacefal 
submission to the Government. Yet 
Lord Macaulay thinks that there is 
“no reason for blaming” the King 
fur signing an order to spare Glen- 
garry and to “extirpate” Glencoe, 
and that the order itself was “ per- 
fectly innocent.” 

The Master of Stair lost no time 
in putting William’s commands into 
execution. He forwarded the order 
forthwith in duplicate to Living- 
stone, the commander of the forces, 
and to Hill, the governor of the gar- 
rison of Inverlochy; and he wrote on 
the 16th January, the very day on 
which the order was signed, the fol- 
lowing letter to the former :— 


Sram To Livinestone, 
“Lonpon, Jan. 16, 1692. 

“Sir,—By this flying packet I send 
you further instructions concerning the 
propositions by Glengarry ; none know 
what they are’ but vonly Col. Hill, &e, 
..+ The King does not at all incline to 
receive any after the diet but on mercy, 
&. ... But for a just example of ven- 
geance, I intreat that the thieving tribe 
of Glenco may be rooted out in earnest. 
... Let me know whether you would 
have me expede your commission as a 
brigadier of the army in general, or if 
you would rather want it tél the end of 
this expedition ; that 1 hope your success 
may be such as to incline the King to give 
you a further advancement,” &e. 

He wrote on the same day to 
Hill :— 

“I shall entreat you, that for a just 
vengeance and public example the 
thieving tribe of Glenco may be rooted 
out to purpose. The Earls of Argyle 
and Breadalbane have promised they 
shall have no retreat in their bounds, 
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The passes to Rannoch would be secured, 
&e. <A party that may be posted in 
Island Stalker must cut them off,” &e.* 


Again on the 80th of January he 
wrote :—“ , , . Let it be secret and 
sudden, . . . It must be quietly 
done, otherwise they will make shift 
both for the men and their cattle. 
Argyle’s detachment lies in Keppoch 
wellt to assist the garrison to do all 
on a sudden,” 

Other letters from the Master of 
Stair contain expressions even more 
savage. In one of them he informs 
Livingstone with exultation that a 
report had reached him, through 
Argyle, that Glencoe had not taken 
the oath; but these which we have 
quoted refer immediately and ex- 
pressly to William’s order for “ extir- 
pation” of the 16th of January. 

Hill was a time-serving but not 
an inhuman man. He had kept in 
with every government since the 
Commonwealth, but he had no taste 
fur unnecessary bloodshed, though 
he had not manliness or courage to 
oppose the slaughter. Ready agents 
were, however, found in Sir Thomas 
Livingstone, Lieut.-Col. Hamilton 
Major Duncanson, Captain Campbell 
of Glenlyon, Captain Drummond, 
and the two Lindsays. These names 
have been handed down to an im- 
mortality of infamy, as the willing 
and remorseless tools of the King, of 
Breadalbane, and the Master of Stair, 
in the work of murder. On the 28d 
of January, immediately after the 
receipt of the Master’s letter of the 
16th, Sir Thomas Livingstone wrote 
to Lieat.-Col. Hamilton as follows :-— 

“ Eprnsuren, Jan. 22, 1692. 

Sir,—Since my last I understand that 
the Laird of Glenco, coming after the 
prefixt time, was not admitted to take 
the oath, which is very good news to us 
here, being that at Court it is wished that 
he had not taken it—sv that the very 
nest might be entirely routed out ; for 
the Secretary, in three of his last letters, 
has made mention of him, and it is 
known at Court that he has not taken 
it. So, sir, here is a fair occasion to 
show you that your garrison serves for — 
some use ; and being that the order is 8o 
positive from Court to me not to spare 





* Highland Papers, Maitland Club, p. 66. 
f In other copies these words are “ in Lettrick wheel.” 
Gal. Red.,102. Report, 30, 31. 
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any of them that were not timeously 
come in, as you may see by the orders 
I sent to your colonel, I desire you 
would begin with Glenco, and spare 
nothing of what belongs to them ; but 
do not trouble the Government with pri- 
soners. I shall expect with the first 
occasion to hear the progress you have 
made in this, and remain, sir, your obe- 
dient servant, T. Livinestone.”* 


Hamilton lost no time.t Campbell 
of Glenlyon was selected for the ser- 
vice. On the Ist of February 1692 
he entered the glen with his two sub- 
alterns, Lieutenant and Ensign Lind- 
say, and one hundred and twenty 
men. The story of the massacre has 
been told in eloqnent prose and in 
impassioned verse, but never, in our 
opinion, so vividly, so impressively, 
as in the words of the Report of 
1695 :— 


“The slaughter of the Glenco men 
was in this manner; viz. John and Alex- 
ander Macdonald, sons to the deceased 
Glenco, depone that, Glengarry’s house 
being reduced, the forces were called 
back to the south, and Glenlyon, a cap- 
tain of the Earl of Argyle’s regiment, 
with Lieutenant Lindsay and Ensign 
Lindsay, and six-score soldiers, returned 
to Glenco about the Ist of February 
1692, where at their entry the elder bro- 
ther John met them, with about twenty 
men, and demanded the reason of their 
coming; and Lieutenant Lindsay showed 
him his orders for quartering there, un- 
der Colonel Hill’s hand, and gave assur- 
ance that they were only come to quar- 
ter; whereupon they were billeted in 
the country, and had free quarters and 
kind entertainment, living familiarly 
with the people until the 13th day of 
February. And Alexander further de- 
pones, that Glenlyon, being his wife’s 
uncle, came almost every day and took 
his morning drink at his house; and 
that the very ne before the slaughter, 
Glenlyon did play at cards in his own 

uarters with both the brothers, And 
John depones, that old Glenco, his fa- 
ther, had invited Glenlyon, Lieutenant 
Lindsay, and Ensign Lindsay, to dine 
with him upon the very day the slaugh- 
ter happened.” 


Here we must break in upon the 
narrative, and show how this 12th of 
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February, which was passed by Glen- 
lyon in playing cards with the young 
Macdonalds in his quarters, and re. 
ceiving invitations from their father, 
was employed by Hill, Hamilton, 
and Duncanson. This will appear 
from the following letters, all of 
which are dated on that day :— 


Cox. Hitt to Lievr.-Cor. Hamittoy, 

Fort- WIM, 12th Feb., 1699, 
‘*Srr,—You are, with four hundred of 
my regiment, and the four hundred of 
my Lord Argyle’s regiment under the 
command of Major Duncanson, to march 
straight to Glenco, and there put in ex- 
ecution the orders you have received 
from the Commander-in-Chief. Given 
under my hand at Fort-William the 

12th [Feb.] 1692. J. Hi.” 


Lrevt.-Cot. Hamitton to Masor Rost, 
Duncanson. 
(?) ¢ “ BaLuicny 1s, 12th Feb., 1692. 

‘*Smr,—Pursuant to the Commander-in 
Chief and my colonel’s order to me, for 
putting in execution the King’s com- 
mand against these rebels of Gleneco, 
wherein you, with the party of the Earl 
of Argyll’s regiment under your com- 
mand, are to be concerned: you are, 
therefore, forthwith to order your affairs 
so as that the several posts already as 
signed you be by you and your several 
detachments faln in activeness precisely 
by five of the clock to-morrow morning, 
being Saturday; at which time I will 
endeavour the same with those ap- 
pointed from this regiment for the other 
places. It will be most necessary you 
secure well those avenues on the south 
side, that the old fox, nor none of his 
cubs, get away. The orders are, that 
none be spared of the sword, nor the 
Government troubled with prisoners; 
which is all until I see you, from, sir, 
your most humble servant, 

“ James HamInton. 


“Please to order a guard to secure 
the ferry and boats there; and the 
boats must be all on this side the. ferry 
after your men are over.” 


Major Rongrt Duncayson to Captain 
Ropert CaMpBE.t of Glenlyone. 
12th Feb. 1692. 
“Sir,—You are hereby ordered to 
fall upon the rebels, the Macdonalds of 





* Culloden Papers, 19. 


Just one hundred years after these events, in 1791, the opening of the roads 
and the establishment of posts are mentioned as having had so great an effect that 
“a letter might come from Edinburgh to Appin in three days, or even two days 
and a-half.”—Sinctam’s Statistical Account of the Highlands, vol. i. p. 497. 

t “Fort William” in other copies, and apparently correct. See the order in 


the P.S. to have the boats on this side to prevent the escape of the victims. 
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Glenco, and put all to the sword under 
seventy. You are to have an especial 
care that the old fox and his sons do not 
escape your hands; you are to secure all 
the avenues, that no man escape. This 
ou are to put in execution at five of the 
clock percisely ; and by that time, or 
very shortly after it, I will strive to be 
at you with a stronger party. IfI do 
not come to you at five, you are not to 
tarry for me, bat to fall on. This is by 
the king's special command, for the 
good and safety of the country, that 
these miscreants be cut off, root and 
branch. See that this be put in execu- 
tion without fear or favour, or you 
may expect to be dealt with as one not 
true to King or Government, nor a man 
fit to carry commission in the King’s 
service. Expecting you will not fail in 
the fulfilling hereof, as you love yourself 
—I subscribe this with my hand at 
Ballyebylls the 12th Feb. 1692. 
“Kopert DuNCANSON.” 


We now return to the narrative of 
events in Glencoe, and the mode in 
which Glenlyon executed these orders. 

“But on the 18th day of February, 
being Saturday, about four or five in the 
morning, Lieutenant Lindsay, with a 
party of the foresaid soldiers, came to 
old Gleneo’s house, where, having called 
in a friendly manner, and got in, they 
shot his father dead, with several shots, 
as he was rising out of his bed; and 
their muther having got up and put on 
her clothes, the soldiers stripped her 
naked, and drew the rings off her fin- 
gers with their teeth; aa likewise they 

illed one man more, and wounded an- 
other grievously at the same place, 
And this relation they say they had 
from their mother, andl is confirmed b 
the depusition of Archibald Macdonald, 
indweller in Glenco, who further de- 
pones that Gleneco was shot behind his 
back with two shuts—one through the 
head, and another through the body; 
and two more were killed with him in 
that place, aud a third wounded and left 
for dead: and this he knows, because he 
came that same day to Glenco house, 
and saw his dead body lying Lefore the 
door, with the other two that were killed, 
and _— with the third that was 
wounded, whose name was Duncan Don, 
who came there occasionally with letters 
from the Brae of Mar. . . . 

“The said John Macdonald, eldest son 
to the deceased Glenco, depones: The 
same morning that his father was killed 
there came suldiers to his house before 
day, and called at his window, which 
gave him the alarm, and made him go to 
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Innerriggen, where Glenlyon was quar- 
tered; and that he found Glenlyon and 
his men preparing their arms, which 
made the deponent ask the cause; but 
Glenlyon gave him only good words, 
and said they were to march against 
some of Glengarrie’s men; and if they 
were ill intended, would he not have 
told Sandy and his niece ?—meaning the 
deponent'’s brother and his wife—which 
made the deponent go home and go 
again to his bed, until his servant, who 
hindered him to sleep, roused him; and 
when he rose and went out, he perceived 
about twenty men coming towards his 
house, with their bayonets fixed to their 
muskets; whereupon he fled to the hill, 
and having Auchnaion, a little village in 
Glenco, in view, he heard the shots 
wherewith Auchintriaten and four more 
were killed; and that he heard also the 
shots at Innerriggen, where Glenlyon 
had caused to kill nine more, as shall be 
hereafter declared; and this is confirmed 
by the concurring deposition of Alex- 
anderMacdonald,his brother, whom a ser- 
vant waked out of sleep, saying, It is no 
time for you to be sleeping when they are 
killing your brother at the door; which 
made Alexander to flee with his brother 
to the hill, where both of them heard 
the foresaid shots at Auchnaion and In- 
nerriggen. And the said John, Alex- 
ander, and Archibald Macdonald, do all 
depone, that the same morning there 
was one Serjeant Barber with a party at 
Auchnaion, and that Auchintriaten be- 
ing there in his brother’s house, with 
eight more sitting about the fire, the 
soldiers discharged upon them about 
eighteen shots, which killed Auchintri- 
aten and four more; but the other four, 
whereof some were wounded, fallin 

down as dead, Serjeant Barber laid hold 
of Auchintriaten’s brother, one of the 
four, and asked him if he were alive? 
He answered that he was, and that he 
desired to die without rather than 
within. Barber said, that for his meat 
that he had eaten, he would do him the 
favour to kill him witheut; but when 
the man was brought out, and soldiers 
brought up to shoot him, he having his 
plaid loose, flung it over their faces, and 
so escaped; and the other three broke 
through the back of the house and 
escaped. And at Innerriggen, where 
Glenlyon was quartered, the soldiers 
took other nine men, and did bind them 
hand and foot, and killed them one by 
one with shot; and when Glenlyon in- 
clined to save a young man of about 
twenty years of age, one Captain Drum- 
mond came and asked how he came to be 
saved, in-respect of the orders that were 
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given, and shot him dead. And another 
young boy, of about thirteen years, ran 
to Glenlyon to be saved; he was like- 
wise shot dead. And in the same town 
there was a woman, and a boy about 
four or five years of age, killed. And 
at Auchnaion there was also a child 
missed, and nothing found of him but 
the hand. There were likewise several 
killed at other places, whereof one was 
an old man about eighty years of age. 
And all this, the deponents say, they 
affirm, because they heard the shot, saw 
the dead bodies, and had an account 
from the women that were left. And 
Ronald Macdonald, indweller in Glenco, 
farther depones,—That he being living 
with his father in a little town in Glenco, 
some of Glenlyon’s soldiers came to his 
father’s house, the said 13th day of Feb- 
ruary, in the morning, and dragged his 
father out of his bed, and knocked him 
down for dead at the door; which the 
deponent seeing, made his escape; and 
his father recovering after the soldiers 
were gone, got into another house; but 
this house was shortly burnt, and his 
father burnt in it; and the deponent 
eame there after and gathered his father’s 
bones and buried them. He also de- 
clares, that at Auchnaion, where Auch- 
intriaten was killed, he saw the body of 
Auchintriaten and three more cast out 
and covered with dung. And another 
witness of the same declares, that upon 
the same 13th day of February, Glen- 
lyon and Lieutenant Lindsay, and their 
soldiers, did, in the morning before day, 
fall upon the people of Glenco, when 
they were secure in their beds, and killed 
them; and he panry at Innerriggen, fled 
with the first, but heard shots, and had 
two brothers killed there, with three 
men more and a woman, who were all 
buried before he came back. And all 
these five witnesses concur, that. the 
aforesaid slaughter was made by Glen- 
lyon and his soldiers, after they had 
been quartered, and lived peaceably and 
friendly with the Glenco men about 
thirteen days, and that the number of 
those whom they knew to be slain were 
about twenty-five, and that the soldiers, 
after the slaughter, did burn the houses, 
barns, and goods, and carried away a 
great spoil of horse, nolt, and sheep, 
above 1000. And James Campbell, sol- 
dier in the castle of Stirling, depones, 
that in January 1692, he then being a 
soldier in Glenlyon’s company, marched 
with the company from Inverlochie to 
Glenco, where the company was quar- 
tered, and very. kindly entertained for 
the space of fourteen days; that he knew 
nothing of the design of killing the 
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Gleneo men till the morning that the 
slaughter was committed, at which time 
Glenlyor and Captain Drummond's com. 
panies were drawn out in several parties, 
and got orders from Glenlyon and their 
other officers to shoot and kill all the 
countrymen they met with; and that 
the deponent, being one of the party 
which was at the town where Glenlyon 
had his quarters, did see several men 
drawn out of their beds, and particular] 

he did see Glenlyon’s own landlord shot 
by his order, and a young boy about 
twelve years of age, who endeavoured to 
save himself by taking hold of Glenlyon, 
offering to go anywhere with him if he 
would spare his life; and was shot dead 
by Captain Drummond’s order. And 
the deponent did see about eight persons 
killed, and several houses burnt, and 
women flying to the hills to save their 
lives. And lastly, Sir Colin Campbell 
of Aberuchil depones, that after the 
slaughter, Glenlyon told him that Mac- 
donald of Innerriggen was killed with 
the rest of the Glenco men, with Colonel 
Hill’s pass or protection in his pocket, 
which a soldier brought and showed to 
Glenlyon.” 


Some circumstances still remain 
strangely obscure. We have been un- 
able to discover whether the clan 
gave up their arms when they made 
their submission to the Government. 
It is difficult to suppose that a fact 
which would add so greatly to the 
atrocity of the deed should have been 
passed over unnoticed; yet it is 
equally difficult to suppose that 
body of from fifty to a handred men, 
trained to arms, should have per- 
mitted themselves, their wives, and 
children, to be butchered without 
striking a single blow in their de- 
fence; and unequal as the numbers 
were, and sudden as was the attack, 
it can hardly be supposed that such 
defence would have been wholly with- 
out effect. 

Another point which has never 
been cleared up, relates to the plunder 
of the glen by the troops. The soldiers 
of William, who, according to Lord 
Macaulay, were executing justice 
upon thieves and marauders, did not 
content themselves with murder, but 
added the crimes of robbery and 
arson. The flocks and herds, the 
only movables of value, were swept 
away, and all that could not be re 
moved was ruthlessly burned. The 
plunder was considerable—above 8 
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thousand head of cattle, horses, and 
sheep rewarded the murderers. Of 
this they appear to have retained 
quiet possession; at least we can 
nowhere trace any act of restitution. 
The Parliament of Scotland ad- 
dressed the King, recommending that 
some reparation might be made to 
the survivors of the massacre for 
their losses, and “ such orders given 
for supplying their necessities as his 
majesty should think fit.” William 
was deaf to their prayer. The only 
effect was the remission of a cess 
which had been imposed upon the 
valley, and which they appear to have 
been atterly unable to pay.* 

Such is the story of the massacre 
of Glencoe. Lord Micaulay observes 
—“It may be thought strange that 
these events should not have been 
followed by a burst of execration 
from every part of the civilised 
world.”t It would have been strange 
indeed had they passed unnoticed. 
Official publication in England. was 
of course suppressed. The London 
Gazettes, the monthly Mercuries, and 
the licensed pamphlets were silent. 
But the Paris Gazette of the 12th 
April 1692, under date of the 23d 
March (less than six weeks after the 
event), has the following announce- 
mont :— 


“ D’Eprmsoure, 23 Mars, 1692. 


“Le Laird de Glencow a esté massacré 
depuis quelques jours, de Ja maniére la 
plus barbare, guoy gw'il se fust soimis 
au Gouvernement présent. Le Laird de 
Glenlion,capitaine dans le régiment d’Ar- 
gyle, suivant l’ordre exprés du Colonel 
Hill, gouverneur d’Inverlochie, se trans- 
porta la nuit a Glencow, avee un corps 
de troupes ; et les soldats gstant entrez 
dans les maisons, tiierent le Laird de 
Glencow, deux de ses fils, trente six 
hommes ou enfans et quatre femmes. 

“Ils avoient résolu d’exterminer ainsi 
le reste des habitans, nonobstant ['am- 
nestie gui leur avoit esté accordée: mais 
environ deux cents se sauyérent. On fait 
courir le bruit qu’il a esté tué dans une 
embuseade les armes 4 la main, pour 
diminuer @horreur d’une action si bar- 
bare, capable de faire connoistre a 
toute la nation, le peu de sureté qu'il y 
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a dans les paroles de cuix qui gouverne- 
ment,”$ 


This account, it is true, contains 
few particulars. It is silent as to 
the peculiar treachery of Glenlyon ; 
but it states the slaughter of peace- 
ful men, women, and children, in 
violation of an amnesty. How Lord 
Macaulay, who refers to this passage, 
can state that “in this there was 
nothing very strange or shocking,’§$ 
we confess ourselves wholly unable 
to understand. If murder committed 
in violation of pledged faith is not 
shocking, we should be glad to know 
whatis. <A detailed and very accurate 
account, entitled “ A letter from a 
Gentleman in Scotland to his Friend 
in London, &c.,” dated April 20th, 
1692, next appeared. Lord Macaulay 
intimates his opinion that this letter 
was not published until the follow- 
ing year, and reminds his readers 
that the date of 1692 was at that 
time used down to the 25th March 
1693. But Lord Macaulay has failed 
to observe that the date of the letter 
is April, and April 1692 was always 
April 1692. 

It is no doubt difficult to fix the 
precise date—great obstacles were 
thrown in the way of publication. 
Bat the contents of the letter were 
certainly known in London before 
June 1692, for in that month Charles 
Leslie, the writer of the Gallienus 
Redivivus, went in consequence of 
this letter to Brentford, where Glen- 
lyon and Drummond, with the rest of 
Lord Argyle’s regiment, were quarter- 
ed, and there heard the account of the 
massacre from the soldiers who had 
been actors in it, one of whom said,. 
“ Glencoe hangs about Glenlyon night 
and day; you may see him in his: 

” 


It is strange that Lord Macaulay,, 
who is not scrupulons as to the sa- 
crifices he makes for the sake of the 
picturesque, should have lost the 
poetry of this passage by using a 
doubtful term, substituting a place 
for a person, and a prosaic paraphrase 
for the simple words and _ poetical 
imagination of the Highlander who 





* Highland Papers, Mait. Cl. + Vol. iv. 
§ Vol. iv. p. 214. 


p. 213. }$ Paris Gazette, 12 Avril 1692. 
| Gal. Red, p. 92. 
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saw the image of the murdered man 
reflected in the face of his murderer.* 

The Gallienus Redivivus, which, 
Lord Macaulay says, “ speedily fol- 
lowed,” did not appear until after 
the execution of the commission in 
1695. Lord Macaulay bestows a 
note ¢ upon the singular name of this 
pamphlet, which deserves a passing 
notice, 2s it betrays the care with 
which he has availed himself of every 
opportunity to divert indignation 
from William to the Master of Stair. 
He says,f “An unlearned or even a 
learned reader may be at a loss to 
guess why the Jacobites should have 
selected so strange a title for a 
pamphlet on the massacre of Glen- 
coe.” The reader, learned or un- 
learned, who found himself at any 
loss in the matter, must be singularly 
stupid, inasmuch as the reason is 
fully stated at page 107 of the 
pamphlet, where a parallel is drawn 
between William and the Emperor 
Gallienus, and a comparison insti- 
tuted between the ‘“ Extirpation” 
order of the former, and a letter of 
the Emperor to Venianus. This 
letter, which the writer of the 


pamphlet quotes, and which Gibbon 
describes as “‘a most savage mandate 
from Gallienus to one of his minis- 
ters after the suppression of Ingen- 
uus, who had assumed the purple in 


Illyricum,” § concludes with the 
following words—‘ language to 
which” (says Lord Macaulay) “ that 
of the Master of Stair bore but too 
much resemblance : ”—‘* Perimendus 
est omnis sexus virilis. Occidendus 
est quicunque maledixit. Occidendus 
est quicunque male voluit. Lace- 
ra, Occide, Concide : animum meum 
intelligere potes, mea mente trascere 
qui hee manu mea scripsi.” Lord 
Macaulay, quoting the passage which 
is given entire in the Gallienus Redi- 
vivus, omits the words which we 
have put in italics, which contain the 
sting, from their similarity to the facts 
of William iaving signed the “ extir- 
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pation” order with his own hand. An- 
other point of similarity consisted in 
the filial impiety of William and Mary, 
“Whilst Rome lamented the fate of | 
her sovereign (says Gibbon), the sav. 
age coldness of his son was extolled 
by the servile courtiers as the per- 
fect firmness of a hero and a stoic,” 
Lord Macaulay substitutes the Mas- 
ter of Stair for William, and his 
letters for the “ extirpation” order 
and garbles the quotation to make it 
fit. In dealing with a book which 
is in the hands of so few as the Gal: 
lienus Redivious, this is hardly 
fair. 

We owe the knowledge we derive 
of the massacre from the evidence 
taken before the Commission to 9 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. 

The excitement of public feeling 
rendered it impossible for William to 
resist the demand for inquiry, and 
the jealousy of Johnston made that 
inquiry searching and complete, with 
the view of destroying his colleague, 
the Master of Stair. We agree with 
Lord Macaulay, that the report of 
the commission is an “ excellent di- 
gest of evidence." The character of 
“* austere justice,” which he claims for 
it, we wholly deny. ‘The conelu- 
sion,” says Lord Macaulay, “ to 
which the commission came, and in 
which every intelligent and candid 
inquirer will concur, was that the 
slaughter of Glencoe was a barbarous 
murder, and that of this barbarous 
murder the letters of the Master of 
Stair were the sole warrant and 
cause.” ** At the risk of having our 
intelligence or our candour denied 
by Lord Macaulay, we are compelled 
to dissent from the latter portion of 
this judgment. Admitting in its fall 
extent the atrocity of these letters, 
they formed, in our opinion, but 8 
small and secondary part of the cause 
of the slaughter. There was another 
greater than Stair, or than Breadal- 
bane, who must, according to the 





* Lord Macaulay's words are as follows: “ Some of his soldiers, however, who 


observed him closely, whispered that all this bravery was put on. 
been before that night. 
In all places, at all hours, whether he waked or slept, Glencoe was 


the man that he ha 
changed. 
for ever before him.”—Vol. iv. p. 216. 
See note, p. 213. $ Vol. iv. p. 213. 
Gusson, vol. i. p. 407. 


He was not 
The form of his countenance was 


7 Vol § Grnzon, Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 412. 
ol, iv. p. 574. 


** Vol. iv. p. 574. 
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“austere justice” of history, share 
the responsibility of this great crime 
with them. Lord Macaulay mis- 
leads his readers, and obscures the 
question, by treating the slaughter, 
when it suits his purpose, as the 
exercise of a wild and irregular jas- 
tice against a band of murJerers and 
freebooters. To prepare the mind of 
the reader, he evokes from past 
centuries horrible tales of outrages 
committed by the tenth cousins of 
the great-granifathers of the Mac- 
donals of Glencoe on the people of 
Oulloden, by the inhabitants of Eig 
on the Macleods, and by the Mac- 
leods again on the people of Eig. 
He narrates a story, unsupported by 
a single tittle of evidence, of M‘Ian 
having at some former period exe- 
cuted with his own hand the wild 
justice of the tribe on a member of 
his own clan.* He likens the Mac- 
donalds to the mosstroopers of the 
Border and the banditti of the Apen- 
nines, and describes them as “ ma- 
rauders who, in any well-governed 
country, would have been hanged 
thirty years before.”+ Lord Macaulay 
jis an acc mplished advocate, and is 
will aware of the effect that dvclama- 
tion of this kind will produce on the 
minds of nine out of ten of his 
readers. The tenth man knows that 
he has the testimony of Oolonel 
Hill to the quiet, peaceable, and 
honest demeanour of the Macdonalds, 
and the conclusive fact, that daring 
the whole of the inquiry, though 
abundance of hard language was used, 
there was no attempt to bring even 
a single charge of any offence what- 
ever against the Macdonalds. This 
puts an end at once to.any defence 
of William’s “extirpation” order, 
grounded on the suppositicn of its 
being directed against civil offenders. 
We may therefure confine our atten- 
tion to the inquiry into how far it 
was justified, and who was respun- 
sible fur it as a military act. 

Tae Parliament of Scotland found 
the slaughter to be murder, and 
demanded that Glenlyon, Drum- 
mond, the Lyndsays, and Sergeant 


Barber should be sent home to be 
prosecuted for the crime of murder 
under trast. Lord Macaulay says 
that the Parliament was here severe 
in the wrong place;{ that the 
crimes of these men, horrible a3 they 
were, were nevertheless not the fit- 
ting subject of panishment, inasmuch 
as each was compelled to act as he 
had done by the subordination ne- 
cessary in an army. Lord Macaulay 
runs up the ladder of responsibility 
from the serg-ant to the ensign, and 
so on up to Glenlyon, and froin him 
to his colonel, Hamilton; but he ap- 
pears not to be aware to what this 
argument necessarily leads, If Glen- 
lyon was justified by the order of 
Hamilton, Hamilton was in like 
manner justified by the order of 
Livingstone, Thus we reach the com- 
mander-in-chief. Doves the responsi- 
bility rest there? If it did, loud 
would have been the cry of vengeance 
for innocent blood; yet the Scottish 
Parliament acquitted Livingstone, and 
Lord Macaulay passes him over un- 
noticed. That the slaughter in Glen- 
coe was a barbarous murder, mur- 
der under trust, the foulest and 
highest degree of crime, all are 
agreed. We have traced the responsi- 
bility up to the commander-in-chief ; 
who was his superior? Not the 
Master of Stair. The Secretary of 
State for Scotl nd has no authority 
in military matters over the com- 
mander-in-chief, except so far as he 
is the mouthpiece of the King. Liv- 
ingstone derived his orders direct from 
Wiiliam. If he exceeded those or- 
ders, the blood-guiitiness rests on his 
head. It is of no avail for him to 
say, “I obeyed the Master of Stair,” 
unless the Master of Stair spoke and 
wrote as the agent of the King; and 
if he did his orders were William’s 
orders. The Parliament of Scotland 
voted that the order signed by Wil- 
liam did not authorise the slaughter 
of Glencoe. If Johnson's Dictionary 
had been in existence, and if they 
had consulted it tv discover the 
meaning of the King’s words they 
would have found that his design 





* This story was first told by Dalrymple in 1771. There is no trace whatever 
of it to be discovered in the cotemporary proceedings, where, no doubt, it would 
have been found, had there been even the slightest foundation for it. 
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was to “root out, to eradicate, to 
exscind, to déstroy,” and the follow- 
ing example given: “ We in vain 
endeavour to drive the wolf from 
our own to another’s door; the breed 

ht to be exrripatep out of the 
island.”* It would be difficult to 
point out any passage in the Mas- 
ter of Stair’s letters which exceeds 
this. Inhuman as they are, they 
add nothing to the plain and simple 
words of the order. The executior 
certainly fell far short. Instead of 
“extirpation,” not more than about 
one tenth part of the clan was de- 
stroyed. Here, then, following out 
Lord Macaulay’s own principle—the 
principle known to the law as “re- 
spondeat superior” —the responsi- 
bility rests with William. The only 
escape is the one suggested by 
Burnett, namely, that William affixed 
his signature to a paper, presented to 
him by Stair and Breadalbane, in 
ignorance of its contents. We have 
already shown how entirely this 
hypothesis is unsupported by evi- 
dence, how strong the presumptions 
are against it. But there remains 
one piece of evidence, which to our 
minds is conclusive. Had William 
been thus entrapped, how terrible 
would have been his wrath when he 
discovered the crime to which he had 
been unwittingly made a party! How 
signal his vengeance on the traitors 
Stair and Breadalbane! Instead of 
this, we find that, when he was 
obliged to dismiss Stair from office 
in compliance with public opinion 
and the intrigues of his colleagues, 
instead of handing him over to justice, 
consigning him to the trial, the con- 
viction, and the death of shame, 
which he most unquestionably would 
have deserved, he grants him full 
pardon, immunity, and protection for 
all his acts, and especially for his 
share in the slaughter of the men of 
Glencoe. 

We are not aware that the follow- 
ing document has been cited in any 
history of the massacre: to us it 
appears conclusive of the original 
participation of William in that great 
crime :— 
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“‘Sorott or DiscHarcE To JoHN 
Viscount Srarr. 

“His majesty, considering that John 
Viscount of Stair hath been employed in 
his majesty’s service for many years, and 
in several capacities, first as his majesty’s 
Advocate, and thereafter as Secretary of 
State, in which eminent employments 

ersons are in danger, either by exceed- 
ing or coming short of their duty, to 
fall under the severities of law, and 
become obnoxious to prosecutions or 
trouble therefor; and his majesty being 
well satisfied that the said Viscount of 
Stair hath rendered him many faithful 
services, and being well assured of his 
affection and good intentions, and being 
graciously pleased to pardon, cover, an 
secure him now after the demission of 
his office, and that heis divested of public 
employment, from all questions, prose- 
cutions, and trouble whatsoever; and 
particularly his majesty, considering 
that the manner of execution of the men 
of Glenco was contrary to the laws of 
humanity and hospitality, being done 
by those soldiers who for some days be- 
fore had been quartered amongst them 
and entertained by them, which was a 
fault in the actors, or those who gave 
the immediate orders on the place. But 
that the said Viscount of stair, then 
Secretary of State, being at London, 
many hundred miles distant, he could 
have no knowledge of nor accession to 
the method of that execution ; and his 


pe! being willing to pardon, forgive, 


and remit any excess of zeal or going 
beyond his instructions by the said John 
Viscount of Stair, and that he had no 
hand in the barbarous manner of execu- 
tion; therefore his majesty ordains a 
letter of remission to be made, and 
passed his great seal of his majesty’s 
antient kingdom, é&ec., and particularly 
any excess, crime, or fault done or com- 
mitted by the said John Viscount of 
Stair in that matter of Gleneo, and 
doth exoner, discharge, pardon, indem- 
nify, and remit the said John Viscount 
of Stair, d&e.”"+ 

It is to be observed that the very 
gentle censure contained in this docu- 
ment is confined entirely to ‘ the 
manner of execution.” The King 
shows no disapproval whatever either 
of the order—his signature to which, 
Burnett says, was obtained by the 
fraud of Stair—or of those letters 
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which Lord Macaulay asserts to have 
been the “sole warrant and cause of 
this barbarous murder.” If anything 
were wanting to prove without a pos- 
sibility of doubt the King’s participa- 
tion in the crime, it would be supplied 
by the fact that this “ Scroll of Dis- 
charge” is immediately followed by a 

rant from William of the teind duties 
and others of the regality of Glenluace, 
as a “ mark of his favour to John Vis- 
count Stair.” 

None of the actors in the transac- 
tion, so far as we are aware, incurred 
any marks of the displeasure of the 
King. They appear to have had 
prosperous lives: Oolonel Hill be- 
comes Sir John; Glenlyon, when he 
reappears on the page of history, is a 
colonel ; Livingstone becomes Lord 
Teviot.* The Master of Stair, though 
withdrawn for a time from active em- 
ployment, in obedience to the voice of 
the Parliament and public opinion, 
was, as we have seen, rewarded by 
William, and not many years after- 
wards reappears an earl instead of a 
viscount. 

We do not think that it is a task of 
any great difficulty to measure out 
the degree of responsibility which 
fairly attaches to each of the actors in 
this horrible tragedy. 

First to our minds comes the King. 
He had not the excuse, poor as it may 
be, that he was urged on by personal 
wrong and animosity, like Breadal- 
bane; or by chagrin and disappoint- 
ment at the failure of a favourite 
scheme, like the Master of Stair. We 
cannot doubt that William’s signature 
was affixed to the order with full 
knowledge of the facts, and that his 
intention was to strike terror into the 
Highlanders by the “extirpation” of 
8 clan too weak to offer any formida- 
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ble resistance, but important enough 
to serve as a formidable example. 

Next come Breadalbane and the 
Master of Stair, between whom the 
scales balance so nicely that it is hard 
to say to which the larger share of 
execration is due. 

Livingstone, Hamilton, Duncanson, 
Drummond, Glenlyon and his subal- 
terns, must share amongst themselves 
the responsibility for the peculiar 
circumstances of treachery and breach 
of hospitality attendant upon the ex- 
ecution. For this we think neither 
William, Breadalbane, nor the Mas- 
= of Stair can justly be held answer- 
able. 

The blundering partisans of the 
day attempted to make light of the 
atrocity of the slaughter. Lord 
Macaulay is too skilful to be betray- 
ed even by his partisanship into sup- 
porting so false an issue. He de- 
nounces the crime with unsparing 
severity. But by suppression, by 
sophisin, by all the arts which may 
be tolerated in an advocate, but 
which are intolerable in a jadge, he 
seeks to obtain a verdict of acquittal 
for William—to limit bis culpability 
to his remissness in failing to brin 
the Master of Stair to justice, and, 
by dwelling in strong terms on that 
offence, to keep out of view his parti- 
cipation in the original crime. The 
readers of the Decameron know by 
what means San Ciappelletto ob- 
tained canonisation ; the readers of 
Lord Macaulay’s History see how the 
meed of justice and humanity may 
be awarded to the murderer of 
Glencoe. They may compare the por- 
trait of Marlborough with the portrait 
of William, and judge what fidelity 
is likely to be found in the rest of 
Lord Macaulay’s picture-gallery. 





* Life of William III, p. 857. 
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THE LIFTED VEIL. 


OHAPTER I. 


Tue time of my end approaches, 
I have lately been subject to attacks 
of angina pectoris ; and in the ordin- 
ary course of things, my physician tells 
me, I may fairly hope that my life 
will not be protracted many months, 
Unless, then, I am cursed with an 
exceptional physical constitution, as 
I am cursed with an exceptional 
mental character, I shall not much 
longer groan under the wearisome 
burthen of this earthly existence. 
If it were to be otherwise—if I 
were to live on to the age most 
men desire and provide for—I should 
for once have known whether the 
miseries of delusive expectation can 
outweigh the miseries of true previ- 
siun. For I foresee when I shall die, 


and everything that will happen in 
my last moments. 

Just a month from this day, on the 
20th of September 1850, I shall be 
sitting in this chair, in this study, at 
ten o’clock at night, longing to die, 


weary of incessant insight and fore- 
sight, without delusions and without 
hope. Just as I am watching a 
tongue of blue flame rising in the 
fire, and iny lamp is burning low, the 
horrible contraction will begin at my 
chest. I shall only have time to 
reach the beli, and pull it violently, 
before the sense of suffucation will 
come. Noone answers my bell. I 
know why. My two servants are 
lovers, and will have quarrelled. My 
housekeeper will have rushed out of 
the house in a fary, two hours before, 
hoping that Perry will believe she 
has gone to drown herself. Perry is 
alarmed at Jast, and is gone out after 
her. The little scullery-maid is asleep 
on a bench: she never answers the 
bell ; it does not wake her. The 
sense of suffocation increases: my 
lamp goes out with a horrible stench : 
I make a great effort, and snatch at 
the bell again. I long for life, and 
there is no help. I thirsted for the 
unknown: the thirst is gone. O God, 
let me stay with the known, and be 


weary of it: Tam content. Agony 
of pain and suffocation—and all the 
while the earth, the fields, the pebbly 
brook at the bottom of the rookery, 
the fresh scent after the rain, the light 
of the morning through my chamber 
window, the warmth of the. hearth 
after the frosty air—will darkness 
close over them for ever? 

Darkness — darkness— no pain— 
nothing but darkness: but I am pass- 
ing on and on through the darkness : 
my thought stays in the darkness, 
but always with a sense of moving 
onward 

Before that time comes, I wish to 
use my last hours of ease and strength 
in telling the strange story of my 
experience. I have never fully un- 
bosomed myself to any human being; 
I have never been encouraged to 
trnst much in the sympathy of my 
fellow-men. But we have all a chance 
of meeting with some pity, some 
tenderness, some charity, when we 
are dead: it is the living only who 
cannot be forgiven—the living only 
from whom men's indulgence and 
reverence are held off, like the rain 
by the hard east wind. While the 
heart beats, bruise it—it is your only 
opportunity; while the eye can still 
turn towards you with moist timid 
entreaty, freeze it with an icy unan- 
swering gaze; while the ear, that 
delicate messenger to the inmost 
sanctuary of the soul, can still take 
in the tones of kindness, put it. off 
with hard civility, or sneering com- 
pliment, or envious affectation of in- 
difference ; while the creative brain 
can still throb with the sense of in- 
justice, with the yearning for brotherly 
recognition—inake haste—oppress it 
with your ill-considered judgments, 
your trivial comparisons, your care- 
less misrepresentations. The heart 
will by-and-by be still—ubi save 
indignatio ulterius cor lacerare ne 
quit ;* the eye will cease to entreat; 
the ear will be deaf; the brain will 
have ceased frum all wants as well as 
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from all work. Then your charitable 
speeches may find vent; then you 
may remember and pity the toil and 
the struggle and the failure; then 
you may give due honour to the work 
achieved; then you may find extenu- 
ation fur errors, and consent to bury 
them. 

That is a trivial schoolboy text ; 
why do I dwell on it? It has little 
reference to me, for I shall leave no 
works behind me for men to honour. 
I have no near relatives who will 
make up, by weeping over my grave, 
for the wounds they inflicted on me 
when I was among them. It is only 
the story of my life that will perhaps 
win a little more sympathy from 
strangers when I am dead, than I 
ever believed it would obtain from 
my friends while I was living. 

My childhood perhaps seems hap- 
pier to me than it really was, by con- 
trast with all the after years, For 
then the curtain of the fucure was 
as impenetrable to me as to other 
children: I had all their delight in 
the present hour, their sweet indefi- 
nite hopes for the morrow; and I 
had a tender mother: even now, 


after the dreary lapse of long years, 
a slight trace of sensation accompa- 
nies the remembrance of her caress 
as she held me on her knee—her 
arms round my little body, her 


cheek pressed on mine. I had a 
complaint of the eyes that made me 
blind for a little while, and she kept 
me on her knee from morning till 
night. That unequalled love soon 
vanished out of my life, and even to 
my chil lish consciousness it was as 
if that life had become more chill. I 
rode my little white pony with the 
groom by iny side as before, but there 
were no loving eyes looking at me as 
I mounted, no glad arms opened to 
me when I came back. Perhaps I 
missed my mother’s love more than 
most children of seven or eight would 
have done, to whom the other plea- 
sures of life remained as before; for 
I was certainly a very sensitive child. 
I remember still the mingled trepida- 
tion and delicious excitement with 
which I was affected by the tramping 
of the horses on the pavement in the 
echoing stables, by the loud resonance 
of the grooms’ voices, by the booming 
bark of the dogs as my father’s car- 
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riage thundered under the archway 
of the courtyard, by the din of the 
gong as it gave notice of luncheon 
and dinner. The measured tramp of 
soldiery which I sometimes heard— 
for my father’s house Jay near a 
county town where there were large 
barracks—made me sob and trem- 
ble; and yet when they were gone 
past, I longed for them to come back 
again. 

I fancy my father thought me an 
odd child, and had little fondness 
for me: though he was very careful 
in fulfilling what he regarded as a 
parent’s duties, But he was already 
past the middle of life, and I was not 
his only son. My mother had been 
his second wife, and he was five-and- 
forty when he married her. He was 
a firm, unbending, intensely orderly 
man, in root and stem a banker, bat 
with a flourishing graft of the active 
landholder, aspiring to county infla- 
ence: one of those people who are 
always like themselves from day to 
day, who are uninfluerced by the 
weather, and neither know melan- 
choly nor high spirits. I held him 
in great awe, and appeared more 
timid and sensitive in his presence 
than at other times; a circuinstance 
which, perhaps, helped. to cunfirm 
him in the intention to educate me 
on a different plan from the prescrip- 
tive one with which he had complied 
in the case of my elder brother, 
already a tall youth at Eton. My 
brother was to be his representative 
and successor; he must go to Eton 
and Oxford, for the suke of making 
connections, of course: my futher was 
not aman to underrate the bearing 
of Latin satirists or Greek drama- 
tists on the attainment of an aristo- 
cratic position. But, intrinsically, 
he had slight esteem for “ those dead 
but sceptred spirits ;” having quali- 
fied h mself for forming an indepen- 
dent opinion by reading Potter’s 
Aéschylus, and dipping into Francis’s 
Horace. To this negative view he 
added a positive one, derived from a 
recent connection with mining specu- 
lations; namely, that a_ scientific 
education was the really useful train- 
ing for a younger son. Moreover, it 
was clear that a shy, sensitive boy 
like me was not fit to encounter the 
rough experience of a public school. 
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Mr. Letherall had said so very decid- 
edly. Mr. Letherall was a large man 
in spectacles, who one day took my 
small head between his large hands, 
and pressed it here and there in an 
exploratory, suspicious manner—then 
placed each of his great thumbs on 
my temples, and pushed me a little 
way from him, and stared at me with 
glittering spectacles. The contem- 
plation appeared to displease him, 
for he frowned sternly, and said 
to my father, drawing his thumbs 
across ny eyebrows. 

“The deficiency is there, sir— 
there; and here,” he added, touching 
the upper sides of my head, “ here is 
the excess. That must be brought 
out, sir, and this must be laid to 
sleep.” 

I was in a state of tremor, partly 
at the vague idea that I was the 
object of reprobation, partly in the 
agitation of my first hatred—hatred 
of this big, spectacled man, who 
pulled my head about as if he wanted 
to buy and cheapen it. 

I am not aware how much Mr. 
Letherall had to do with the system 
afterwards adopted towards me, but 
it was presently clear that private 
tutors, natural history, science, and 
the modern languages, were the ap- 
pliances by which the defects of my 
organisation were to be remedied. 
I was very stupid about machines, so 
I was to be greatly occupied with 
them; I had no memory for classi- 
fication, so it was particularly neces- 
sary that I should study systematic 
zoology and botany; I was hungry 
for human deeds and human emo- 
tions, so I was to be plentifully 
crammed with the mechanical powers, 
the elementary bodies, and the phe- 
nomena of electricity and magnetism. 
A better-constituted boy would cer- 
tainly have profited under my in- 
telligent tutors, with their scientific 
apparatus; and would, doubtless, 
have found the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism as fascinating 
as I was, every Thursday, assured 
they were. As it was, I could have 
paired off, for ignorance of whatever 
was taught me, with the worst Latin 
scholar that was ever turned out of 
a classical academy; whence I have 
been led to conclude that the only 
universal rule with regard to educa- 
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tion is, that no rule should be held 
universal, a good education being 
that which adapts itself to individual 
wants and faculties. 1 read Plu- 
tarch, and Shakespeare, and Don 
Quixote by the sly, and supplied my- 
self in that way with wandering 
thoughts, while my tutor was assur- 
ing me that “an improved man, as 
distinguished from an ignorant one, 
was a man who knew the reason why 
water ran down-hill.” I had no de- 
sire to be this improved man ; I was 
glad of the running water; I could 
watch it and listen to it gurgling 
among the pebbles, and bathing the 
bright green water-plants, by the hour 
together. I did not want to know 
why it ran; I had perfect co: fidence 
that there was good reason for what 
was so very beautiful. 

There is no need to dwell on this 
part of my life. I have said enough 
to indicate that my nature was of the 
sensitive, unpractical order, and that 
it grew up in an uncongenial medium, 
which could never foster it into 
happy, healthy development. When 
I was sixteen I was sent to Geneva 
to complete my course of education ; 
and the change was a very happy one 
to me, for the first sight of the Alps, 
with the setting sun on them, as we 
descended the Jura, seemed to me 
like an entrance into heaven; and the 
three years of my life there were 
spent in a perpetual sense of exalta- 
tion, as if from a draught of delicious 
wine, at the presence of Nature in all 
her awful loveliness. You will think, 
perhaps, that I must have been a 
poet, from this early sensibility to 
Nature. But my lot was not 80 
happy as that. A poet pours forth 
his song and believes in the listening 
ear ang answering soul, to which his 
song will be floated sooner or later. 
But the poet’s sensibility without his 
voice—the poet’s sensibility that finds 
no vent buf in silent tears on the 
sunny bank, when the noonday light 
sparkles on the water, or in an in- 
ward shudder at the sound of harsh 
human tones, the sight of a cold 
human eye—this dumb passion brings 
with it a fatal solitude of soul in the 
society of one’s fellow-men. My least 
solitary moments were those in which 
I pushed off in my boat, at even- 
ing, towards the centre of the lake; 
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it seemed to me that the sky, and the 
glowing mountain-tops, and the wide 
blue water, surrounded me with a 
cherishing love such as no human 
face had shed on me since my 
mother’s love had vanished out of 
my life. I used to do as Jean 
Jacques did—lie down in my boat 
and let it glide where it would, while 
I looked up at the departing glow 
leaving one mountain-top after the 
other, as if the prophet’s chariot of 
fire were passing over them on its 
way to the home of light. Then, 
when the white summits were all sad 
and corpse-like, I had to push home- 
ward, for I was under careful sur- 
veillance, and was allowed no late 
wanderings. This disposition of mine 
was not favourable to the formation 
of intimate friendships among the 
numerous youths of my own age who 
are always to be found studying at 
Geneva. Yet I made one such friend- 
ship; and, singularly enough, it was 
with a youth whose intellectual ten- 
dencies were the very reverse of my 
own. I shall call him Charles Meu- 
nier; his real surname—an English 
one, for he was of English extraction 
—having since become celebrated. 
He was an orphan, who lived on a 
miserable pittance while he pursued 
the medical studies for which he had 
aspecial genius. Strange! that with 
my vague mind, impressionable and 
unobservant, hating inquiry and given 
up to contemplation, I should have 
been drawn towards a youth whose 
strongest passion was science. But 
the bond was not an intellectual one; 
it came from a source that can hap- 
pily blend the stupid with the bril- 
liant, the dreainy with the practical; 
it came from community of feeling. 
Charles was poor and ugly, derided 
by Genevese gamins, and not ac- 
ceptable in drawing-rooms. I saw 
that he was isolated, as I was, though 
from a different cause, and, stimu- 
lated by a sympathetic resentment, I 
made timid advances towards him, 
It is enough to say that there sprang 
up as much camaraderie between us 
as our different habits would allow ; 
and in Oharles’s rare holidays we 
went up the Saléve together, or took 
the boat to Vevay, while I listened 
dreamily to the monologues in which 
he unfolded his bold conceptions of 
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future experiment and discovery. I 
mingled ‘them confusedly in my 
thought with glimpses of blue 
water and delicate floating cloud, 
with the notes of birds and the dis- 
tant glitter of the glacier. He knew 
quite well that my mind was half 
absent, yet he liked to talk to me in 
this way; for don’t we talk of our 
hopes and our projects even to dogs 
and birds, when they love us? I 
have mentioned this one friendship 
because of its connection with a 
strange and terrible scene which I 
shall have to narrate in my subse- 
quent life. 

This happier life at Geneva was 
put an end to by a terrible illness, 
which is partly a blank to me, partly 
a time of dimly-remembered suffer- 
ing, with the presence of my father 
by my bed from time to time. Then 
came the Janguid monotony of conva- 
lescence, the days gradually breaking 
into variety and distinctness as my 
strength enabled me to take longer 
and longer drives. On one of these 
more vividly remembered days, my 
father said to me, as he sat beside my 
sofa: 

“When you are quite well enough 
to travel, Latimer, I shall take you 
home with me. The journey will 
ainuse you and do you good, for I 
shall go through the Tyrol and Aus- 
tria, and you will see many new 
places. Our neighbours, the Fil- 
mores, are come; Alfred will join us 
at Basle, and we shall all go together 
to Vienna, and back by Prague” .. . 

My father was called away before 
he had finished his sentence, and he 
left my mind resting on the word 
Prague, with a strange sense that a 
new and wondrous scene was break- 
ing upon me? a city under the broad 
sunshine, that seemed to me as if 
it were the summer sunshine of a 
long-past century arrested in its 
course—unrefreshed for ages by the 
dews of night, or the rushing rain- 
cloud; scorching the dusty, weary, 
time-eaten grandeur of a _ people 
doomed to live on in the stale repeti- 
tion of memories, like deposed and 
superannuated kings, in their regal 
gold-inwoven tatters. The city 
looked so thirsty that the broad 
river seemed to me a sheet of metal; 
and the blackened statues, as I passed 
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under their blank gaze, along the 
unending bridge, with their ancient 
garments and their saintly crowns, 
seemed to me the real inhabitants 
and owners of this place, while the 
. busy, trivial men and women, 
hurrying to and fro, were a swarm 
of ephemeral visitants infesting it 
for a day. It is such grim, stony 
beings as these, I thought, who are 
the fathers of ancient faded chil- 
dren, in those tanned, time-fretted 
dwellings that crowd the steep be- 
fore me; who pay their court in the 
worn and crambling pomp of the 
palace which stretches its monoton- 
ous length on the height; who wor- 
ship wearily in the stifling air of the 
churches, urged by no fear or hope, 
bnt compelled by their doom to be 
ever old and undying, to live on in 
the rigidity of habit, as they live on 
in perpetual mid-day, without the 
repose of night or the new birth of 
morning. 

A stunning clang of metal suddenly 
thrilled through me, and I became 
conscivus of the objects in my room 
again: one of the fire-irons had fallen, 
as Pierre opened the door to bring 
me‘my dranght. My heart was pal- 
pitating violently, and I begged 
Pierre to leave my draught beside 
me; | would take it presently. 

As soon as I was alone again, I 
began to ask myself whether I had 
been sleeping. Was this a dream— 
this wonderfully distinct vision—mi- 
nute in its distinctness down to a 
patch of coloured light on the pave- 
ment, transmitted through a coloured 
lamp in the shape of a star—of a 
strange city, quite unfamiliar to my 
imagination? I had seen no picture 
of Prague: it lay in my mind as a 
mere name, with vaguely remembered 
historical associations — ill - defined 
memories of imperial grandeur and 
religious wars. 

Nothing of this sort had ever oc- 
curred in my dreaming experience 
before, for I had often been humili- 
ated because my dreams were only 
saved from being utterly disjointed 
and commonplace by the frequent 
terrors of nightmare. But | could 
not believe that I had been asleep, 
for ‘I remembered distinetly the 
gradual breaking-in of the vision up- 
on me, like the new images in a dis- 
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solving view, or the growing dis. 
tinctness of the landscape as the sun 
lifts up the veil of the morning mist, 
And while I was conscious of this in- 
cipient vision, I was also conscious 
that Pierre came to tell my father 
Mr. Filmore was waiting for bim, and 
that my father hurried out of the 
room. No, it was not a dream; was 
it—the thought was fall of tremulous 
exultation—was it the poet’s natare 
in me, hitherto only a troubled, 
yearning sensibility, now manifesting 
itself suddenly as spontaneous crea- 
tion? Surely it was in this way that 
Homer saw the plain of Troy, that 
Dante saw the abodes of the departed, 
that Milton saw the earthward flight 
of the Tempter. Was it that my ill- 
ness had wrought some happy change 
in my organisation—given a firmer 
tension to my nerves—carried off 
some dull obstruction? I had often 
read of such effects—in works of 
fiction at least. Nay; in genuine 
biographies I had read of the subtil- 
ixing or exalting influence of some 
diseases on the mental powers, Did 
not Novalis feel his inspiration in- 
tensified under the progress of con- 
sumption ? 

When my mind had dwelt for some 
time on this blissful idea, it seemed 
to me that I might perhaps test it by 
an exertion of my will. The vision 
had commenced when my father was 
speaking of our going to Prague. I 
did not for a moment believe it was 
really a representation of that city; 
I believed—I hoped it was a pic- 
ture that my newly-liberated genius 
had painted in fiery haste, with the 
eolours snatched from lazy memory. 
Suppose I were to fix my mind on 
some other place—Venice, for ex- 
ample, which was far more familiar 
to my imagination than Prague: per- 
haps the same sort of result would 
follow. I concentrated my thoughts 
on Venice; I stimulated my imagi- 
nation with poetic memories, and 
strove to feel myself present in 
Venice, as I had felt myself presest 
in Prague. Butin vain. I was only 
colouring the Canaletto engravings 
that hung in my old bedroom at 
home; the picture was a shifting 
one, my mind wandering uncertainly 
in search of more vivid images; I 
could see no accident of furm or 
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shadow without conscious labour 
after the necessary conditions. It 
was all prosaic effort, not rapt pas- 
sivity, such as I had experienced 
half an hour before. I was discour- 
aged; but I remembered that in- 
spiration was fitful. 

For several days I was in a state 
of excited expectation, watching for 
a recurrence of my new gift. I sent 
my thonghts ranging over my world 
of knowledge, in the hope that they 
would find sume object which would 
senda re:wakening vibration through 
my slumbering genias. But no; my 
world remained as dim as ever, and 
that flash of strange light refused to 
come again, though I watched for it 
with palpitating eagerness. 

My father accompanied me every 
day in a drive, and a gradually 
lengthening walk as my powers of 
walking increased; and one evening 
he had agreed to come and fetch 
me at twelve the next day, that 
we might go together to select a 
musical snuff-box, and other pur- 
chases, rigorously demanded of a 
rich Englishman visiting Geneva. 
He was one of the most punctual 
of men and bankers, and I was al- 
ways nervously anxious to be quite 
ready fur him at the appointed time. 
But, to my surprise, at a quarter 
past twelve he had not appeared. I 
felt all the impatience of a convales- 
ceut who has nothing particular to 
do, and who has just taken a tonic 
in the prospect of immediate exercise 
that would carry off the stimulus, 

Unable to sit still and reserve my 
strength, I walked up and down the 
room, looking out on the current of 
the Rhone, just where it leaves the 
dark-blue lake; but thinking all the 
while of the possible causes that 
could detain my father. 

Suddenly I was conscious that my 
father was in the room, but not 
alone: there were two persons with 
him. Strange! I had heard no foot- 
step, I had not seen the door open ; 
but I saw my father, and at his 
right hand our neighbour Mrs. Fil- 
more, whom I remembered very 
well, though I had not seen her 
for five years. She was a com- 
monplace middle-aged woman, in 
silk and cashmere; but the lady on 
the left of my father was not more 


than twenty, a tall, slim, willowy 
figure, with luxuriant blond hair ar- 
ranged in cunning braids and folds 
that looked almost too massive for 
the slight figure and the small-fea- 
tured, thin-lipped face they crowned. 
But the face had not a girlish expres- 
sion: the features were sharp, the 
pale grey eyes at once acute, rest- 
less, and sarcastic. They were fixed 
on me in half-smiling curiosity, and 
I felt a painful sensation as if a sharp 
wind were cutting me. The pale- 
green dress, and the green leaves that 
seemed to form a border about her 
blond hair, made me think of a 
Water-Nixie,—for my mind was full 
of German lyrics, and this pale, fatal- 
eyed woman, with the green weeds, 
looked like a birth from some cold, 
sedgy stream, the daughter of an 
aged river. 

“ Well, Latimer, you thought me 
long,” my father said. . . . 

Bat while the last word was in 
my ears, the whole group vanished, 
and there was nothing between me 
and the Chinese painted folding- 
screen that stood before the door. I 
was cold and trembling; I could only 
totter forward and throw myself on 
the sofa. This strange new power 
had manifested itself again... ... 
But was it a power? Might it not 
rather be a disease—a sort of inter- 
mittent delirium, concentrating my 
energy of brain into moments of un- 
healthy activity, and leaving my 
saner hours all the more barren? [ 
felt a dizzy sense of unreality in 
what my eye rested on; I grasped 
the bell convulsively, like one trying 
to free himself from nightmare, and 
rang it twice. Pierre came with a 
look of alarm in his face. 

‘“* Monsieur ne se trouve pas bien ?” 
he said, anxiously. 

“I’m tired of waiting, Pierre,” I 
said, as distinctly and emphatically 
as I could, like a man determined to 
be sober in spite of wine ; “‘ I’m afraid 
something has happened to my father 
—he’s usually so punctual. Run to 
the Hotel des Bergues and see if he 
is there.” ; 

Pierre left the room at once, with 
a soothing “ Bien, Monsieur ;” and I 
felt the better for this scene of simple, 
waking prose. Seeking to calm my- 
self still further, I went into my bed- 
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room, adjoining the salon, and 
opened a case of eau-de-cologne ; 
took out a bottle; went through the 
process of taking out the cork very 
neatly, and then rubbed the reviving 
spirit over my hands and forehead, 
and under my nostrils, drawing a 
new delight from the scent because I 
had procured it by slow details of 
labour, and by no strange sudden 
madness. Already I had begun to 
taste something of the horror that 

belongs to the lot of a human being 
' whose nature is not adjusted to 
simple human conditions. 

Still enjoying the scent, I returned 
to the salon, but it was not unoccupied, 
as it had been before I leftit. In front 
of the Chinese folding-screen there 
was my father, with Mrs. Filmore on 
his right hand, and on his left 
the slim blond-haired girl, with the 
keen face and the keen eyes fixed on 
me in half-smiling curiosity. 

“Well, Latimer, you thought me 
long,” my father said. . . . 

I heard no more, felt no more, till 
I became conscious that I was lying 
with my head low on the sofa, Pierre 
and my father by my side. As soon 
as I was thoroughly revived, my 
father left the room, and presently 
returned, saying, 

“I’ve been to tell the ladies how 
you are, Latimer. They were wait- 
ing in the next room. We shall put 
off our shopping expedition to-day.” 

Presently he said, “That young 
lady is Bertha Grant, Mrs. Filmore’s 
orphan niece. Filmore has adopted 
her, and she lives with them, so you 
will have her for a neighbour when 
we go home—perhaps for a near re- 
lation ; for there is a tenderness be- 
tween her and Alfred, I suspect, and 
I should be gratified by the match, 
since Filmore means to provide for 
her in every way as if she were his 
daughter. It hadn’t occurred to me 
that you knew nothing about her 
living with the Filmores.” 

He made no farther allusion to the 
fact of my having fainted at the mo- 
ment of seeing her, and I would not 
for the world have told him the 
reason: I shrank from the idea of 
disclosing to any one what might 
be regarded as a pitiable peculiarity, 
most of all from betraying it to my 
father, who would have suspected 
my sanity ever after. 
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I do not mean to dwell with par. 
ticularity on the details of my ex- 
perience. I have described these two 
cases at length, because they had 
definite, clearly traeeable results in 
my after lot. 

Shortly after this last occurrence 
—TI think the very next day—I be- 
gan. to be aware of a phase in 
my abnormal sensibility, to which, 
from the languid and slight nature 
of my intercourse with others since 
my illness, I had not been alive be- 
fore. This was the obtrusion on my 
mind of the mental process going for- 
ward in first one person, and then 
another, with whom I happened to 
be in contact: the vagrant, frivolous 
ideas and emotions of some unin- 
teresting acquaintance — Mrs, Fil- 
more, for example — would force 
themselves on my consciousness like 
an importunate, ill-played musical 
instrument, or the loud activity of an 
imprisoned insect. But this unpleas- 
ant sensibility was fitful, and left me 
moments of rest, when the souls of 
my companions were once more shut 
out from me, and I felt a relief such 
as silence brings to wearied nerves, I 
might have believed this importunate 
insight to be merely a diseased ac- 
tivity of the imagination, but that 
my prevision of incalculable words 
and actions proved it to have a fixed 
relation to the mental process in 
other minds, But this superadded 
consciousness, wearying and annoy- 
ing enough when it urged on me 
the trivial experience of indifferent 
people, became an intense pain and 
grief when it seemed to be opening 
to me the souls of those who were in 
a close relation to me—when the 
rational talk, the graceful attentions, 
the bon-mots, and the kindly deeds, 
which used to make the web of their 
characters, were seen as if thrust 
asunder by a microscopic vision, that 
showed all the intermediate frivoli- 
ties, all the suppressed egoism, all 
the struggling chaos of puerilities, 
meanness, vague, capricious me- 
mories, and indolent make-shift 
thoughts, from which human words 
and deeds emerge like leaflets cover- 
ing a fermenting heap. 

At Basle we were joined by my 
brother Alfred, now a handsome 
self-confident man of six-and-twenty 
—a thorough contrast to my fragile, 
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nervous, ineffectual self. I believe I 
was held to have a sort of half- 
womanish, half-ghostly beauty; for 
the portrait-painters, who are thick 
as weeds at Geneva, had often asked 
me to sit to them, and I had been 
the model of a dying minstrel in a 
fancy picture. But I thoroughly dis- 
liked my own physique, and nothing 
but the belief that it was a condition 
of poetic genius would have recon- 
ciled me to it. That brief hope was 
quite fled, and I saw in my face now 
nothing but the stamp of a morbid 
organisation, framed for passive suf- 
fering—too feeble for the sublime 
resistance of poetic production. 
Alfred, from whom I had been almost 
constantly separated, and who, in his 
present stage of character and appear- 
ance, came before me as a perfect 
stranger, was bent on being extreme- 
ly friendly and brother-like to me. 
He had the superficial kindness of a 
good-humoured, self-satisfied nature, 
that fears no rivalry, and has en- 
countered no contrarieties. I am not 
sure that my disposition was good 
enough for me to have been quite 
free from envy towards him, even if 
our desires had not clashed, and if I 
bad been in the healthy human condi- 
tion that admits of generous confi- 
dence and charitable construction. 
There must always have been an 
antipathy between our natures. As 
it was, he became in a few weeks an 
object of intense hatred tome; and 
when he entered the room, still more 
when he spoke, it was as if a sensa- 
tion of grating metal had set my teeth 
on edge. My diseased consciousness 
was more intensely and continually 
occupied with his thoughts and emo- 
tions, than with those of any other 
person who came in my way. I was 
perpetually exasperated with the 
petty promptings of his conceit and 
his eve of patronage, with his self- 
complacent belief in Bertha Grant’s 
passion for him, with his half-pitying 
contempt fur me—seen not in the 
ordinary indications of intonation 
and phrase and slight action, which 
an acute ‘and suspicious mind is on 
the watch for, but in all their naked 
skinless complication. 

For we were rivals, and our desires 
clashed, though he was not aware of 
it. I have said nothing yet of the 
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effect Bertha Grant produced in me 
on @ nearer acquaintance. That 
effect was chiefly determined by the 
fact that she made the only excep- 
tion, among all the human beings 
about me, to m ar gift of in- 
sight. About Bertha I was always 
in a state of uncertainty; I could 
watch the expression of her face, and 
speculate on its meaning; I could 
ask for her opinion with the real in- 
terest of ignorance ; I could listen for 
her words and watch for her smile 
with hope and fear; she had for-me 
the fascination of an unravelled des- 
tiny. I say it was this fact that 
chiefly determined the strong effect 
she produced on me ; for, in the ab- 
stract, no womanly character could 
seem to have less sympathy with that 
of a shrinking, romantic, passionate 
youth than Bertha’s. She was keen, 
sarcastic, unimaginative, premature- 
ly cynicgal, remaining critical and un- 
moved inthe most impressive scenes, 
inclined to dissect all my favourite 
poems, and, most of all, contemptu- 
ous towards the German lyrics, 
which were my pet literature at that 
time. To this moment I am unable 
to define my feeling towards her: it 
was no ordinary boyish admiration, 
for she was the very opposite, even to 
the colour of her hair, of the ideal 
woman who still remained to me the 
type of loveliness; and she was with- 
out that enthusiasm for the great and 
good, which, even at the moment of 
her strongest dominion over me, I 
should have declared to be the highest 
element of character. But there is 
no tyranny more complete than that 
which a self-centred negative nature 
exercises over a morbidly sensitive 
nature perpetually craving sympathy 
and support. The most independent 
people feel the effect of a man’s 
silence in heightening their value for 
his opinion — feel an additional 
triumph in conquering the reverence 
of a critic habitually captious and 
satirical: no wonder then, that an 
enthusiastic self-distrusting youth 
should watch and wait before the 
closed secret of a sarcastic woman’s 
face, as if. it were the shrine of the 
doubtfully benignant deity who ruled 
his destiny. For a young enthusiast 
is unable to imagine the total nega- 
tion in another mind of the emotions 
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that are stirring his own: they may 
be feeble, latent, inactive, he thinks, 
but they are there, they may be called 
forth—sometimes, in moments of 
happy hallacination, he believes they 
may be there in all the greater 
strength because he sees no outward 
sign of them. And this effect, as I 
have intimated, was heightened to 
its utmost intensity in me, because 
Bertha was the why being who re- 
mained for me in the mysterious se- 
clusion of soul that renders such 
outhfal delusion possible. Doubt- 
ess there was another sort of fasci- 
nation at work—that subtle physical 
attraction which delights in cheating 
our psychological predictions, and 
in compelling the men who paint 
sylphs, to fall in love with some 
bonne et brave femme, heavy-heeled 
and freckied. 

Bertha’s behaviour towards me 
was such as ‘to encourage all my illu- 
sions, to heighten my boyish passion, 
and make me more and more depen- 
dent on her smiles. Looking back 
with my present wretched know- 
ledge, I conclude that her vanity and 
love uf power were intensely grati- 
fied by the belief that I had fainted 
on first seeing her purely from the 
strong impression her person had 
produced on me. The most prosaic 
woman likes to believe herself the 
object of a violent, a poetic passion ; 
and without a grain of romance in 
her, Bertha had that spirit of in- 
trigue which gave piquancy to the 
idea that the brother of the man she 
meant to marry was dying with love 
and jealousy for her sake. That she 
meant to marry my brother, was 
what at that time I did not believe; 
for though he was assiduous in his 
attentions to her, and I knew well 
enough that both he and my father 
had made up their minds to this 
result, there was not yet an under- 
stood engagement—there had been 
no explicit declaration; and Bertha 
habitually, while she flirted with my 
brother, and accepted his homage in 
a way that implied to him a thorough 
recognition of its intention, made me 
believe, by the subtlest looks and 
phrases, slight feminine nothings that 
could never be quoted against her, 
that he was really the object of her 
secret ridicule; that she thought 
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him, as I did, a coxcomb, whom she 
would have pleasure in disappoint- 
ing. Me she openly petted in my 
brother’s presence, as if I were too 
young and sickly ever to be thought 
of as a lover; and that was the view 
he took of me. But I believe she 
must inwardly have delighted in the 
tremors into which she threw me by 
the coaxing way in which she patted 
my curls, while she laughed at my 
quotations. Such caresses were al- 
ways given in the presence of our 
friends, for when we were alone to- 
gether, she affected a much greater 
distance towards me, and now and 
then took the opportunity, by words 
or slight actions, to stimulate my 
foolish timid hope that she really 
preferred me. And why should she 
not follow her inclination? I was 
not in so advantayeous a position as 
my brother, but I had fortune, I was 
not a year younger than she was, 
and she was an heiress, who would 
soon be of age to decide for herself. 
The fluctuations of hope and fear, 
confined to this one channel, made 
each day in her presence a delicious 
torment. There was one deliberate 
act of hers which especially helped 
to intoxicate me. When we were at 
Vienna her twentieth birthday oc- 
curred, and as she was very fond of 
ornaments, we all took the oppor- 
tunity of the splendid jewellers’ 
shops in that Teutonic Paris, to pur- 
chase her a birthday present of 
jewellery. Mine, naturally, was the 
least expensive ; it was an opal ring 
—the opal was my favourite stone, 
because it seemed to blush and turn 
pale as if it had a soul. I told 
Bertha so when I gave it to her, and 
said that it was an emblem of the 
poetic nature, changing with the 
changing light of heaven and of 
woman’s eyes. In the evening she 
appeared elegantly dressed, and wear- 
ing conspicuously all the birthday 
presents except mine. I looked 
eagerly at her fingers, but saw no 
opal. I had no opportunity of no- 
ticing this to her during the evening; 
but the next day, when I found her 
seated near the window alone, 
after breakfast, I said, “ You scorn 
to wear my poor opal. I should have 
remembered that you despised poetic 
natures, and should have given you 
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coral, or turquoise, or some other 
opaque unresponsive stone.” “DoT 
despise it?” she answered, taking 
hold of a delicate gold chain which 
she always wore round her neck and 
drawing out the end from her bosom 
with my ring hanging to it; “ if hurts 
me a little, 1 can tell you,” she said, 
with her usual dubious smile, “to 
wear it in that secret place; and 
since your poetical nature is so 
stupid as to prefer a more public 
position, I shall not endure the pain 
any longer.” 

She took off the ring from the 
chain and put it on her finger, smil- 
ing still, while the blood rushed to 
my cheeks, and I could not trust my- 
self to say a word of entreaty that 
she would keep the ring where it 
was before. 

I was completely fooled by this, 
and for two days shut myself up in 
my own room whenever Bertha was 
absent, that I might intoxicate my- 
self afresh with the thought of this 
scene, and all it implied. 

I should mention that during these 
two months—which seemed a long 
life to me from the novelty and in- 
tensity of the pleasures and pains I 
underwent—my diseased participa- 
tion in other people’s consciousness 
continued to torment me; now it 
was my father, and now my brother, 
now Mrs. Filmore or her husband, 
and now our German courier, whose 
stream of thought rushed upon me 
like a ringing in the ears not to be 
gotrid of, though it allowed my own 
impulses and ideas to continue their 
uninterrupted course. It was like a 
preternaturally heightened sense of 
hearing, making autlible to one a 
roar of sound where others find per- 
fect stillness. The weariness and 
disgust of this involuntary intrusion 
into other souls was counteracted 
only by my ignorance of Bertha, and 
my growing passion for her; a pas- 
sion enormously stimulated, if not 
produced, by that ignorance. She 
was my oasis of mystery in the dreary 
desert of knowledge. I had never 
allowed my diseased condition to be- 
tray itself, or to drive me into any 
unusual speech or action, except once, 
when, in a moment of peculiar bitter- 
hess against my brother; I had fore- 
stalled some words which I knew he 
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was going to utter—e clever observa- 
tion, which he had prepared before- 
hand. He had occasionally a slightly- 
affected hesitation in his speech, and 
when he paused an instant after the 
second word, my impatience and 
jealousy impelled me to continue the 
speech for him, as if it were some- 
thing we had both learnt by rote. 
He coloured and Jooked astonished, 
as well as annoyed; and the words 
had no sooner escaped my lips than 
I felt a shock of alarm lest such an 
anticipation of words, very far from 
being words of course easy to divine, 
should have betrayed me as an ex- 
ceptional being, a sort of quiet ener- 
gumen, that every one, Bertha above 
all, would shudder at and avoid. 
But I magnified, as usual, the im- 
pression any word or deed of mine 
could produce on others; for no one 
gave any sign of having noticed my 
interruption as more than a rudeness, 
to be forgiven me on the score of my 
feeble nervous condition. 

While this superadded conscious- 
ness of the actual was almost constant 
with me, I had never had a recur- 
rence of that distinct prevision which 
I have described in relation to my 
first interview with Bertha; and [I 
was waiting with eager curiosity to 
know whether or not my vision of 
Prague would prove to have been an 
instance of the same kind. A few 
days after the incident of the y ag 
ring, we were paying one of our fre- 
quent visits to the Lichtenberg: 
Palace. I could never look at many 
pictures in succession; for pictures, 
when they are at all powerful, affect 
me so strongly that one or two ex- 
haust all my capability of contempla- 
tion. This morning I had been looking 
at Giorgione’s picture of the cruel- 
eyed woman, said to be a likeness of 
Luerezia Borgia. I had stood long 
alone before it, fascinated by the 
terrible reality of that cunning, re- 
lentless face, till I felt a strange 
poisoned sensation, as if I had long 
been inhaling a fatal odour, and was 
just beginning to be conscious. of its 
effects. Perhaps even then I should 
not have moved away if the rest ofthe 
party had not returned to this reom, 
and announced that they were going 
to the Belvedere Gallery to settle a 
bet which had arisen between. my 
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brother and Mr. Filmore. about. a 
portrait. I followed them dreamily, 
and was hardly alive to what oc- 
curred till they had all gone up to 
the gallery, leaving me below; for I 
refused to come within sight of 
another picture that day. I made my 
way to the Grand Terrace, for it was 
agreed that we should saunter in the 
gardens when the dispute had been 
decided. I had been sitting here a 
short space, vaguely conscious of trim 
gardens, with a city and green hills 
in the distance, when, wishing to 
avoid the proximity of the sentinel, 
I rose and walked down the broad 
stone steps, intending to seat my- 
self further on in the gardens. 
Just as I reached the gravel walk, 
I felt an arm slipped within mine, 
and a light band gently pressing my 
wrist. In the same instant a strange 
intoxicating numbness passed over 
me, like the continuance or 
climax of the sensation I was still 
feeling from the’ gaze of Lucrezia 
Borgia. The gardens, the summer 
sky, the consciousness of Bertha’s 
arm being within mine, all vanished, 
and I seemed to be suddenly in 
darkness, out of which there 
gradually broke a dim firelight, and 
I felt myself sitting in my father’s 
leather chair in the library at home. 
I knew the fireplace—the dogs for 
the wood fire—the black marble 
chimney-piece with the white marble 
medallion of the dying Cleopatra in the 
centre. Intense and hopeless misery 
was pressing on my soul; the light 
became stronger, for Bertha was 
entering with a candle in her hand— 
Bertha, my wife—with cruel eyes, 
with green jewels and green leaves 
on her white ball-dress; every hate- 
ful thought within her present to me. 
...+. “Madman, idiot! why don’t 
you kill yourself, then?” It was a 
moment of hell. I saw into her piti- 
less soul—saw its barren worldliness, 
its scorching hate, and felt it clothe 
me round like an air I was obliged to 
breathe. She came with her candle 
and stood over me with a bitter smile 
of contempt; I saw the great emerald 
brooch on her bosom, a studded ser- 
pent with diamond eyes. I shuddered 
—I despised this woman, with the 
barren soul and mean thoughts; but 
I felt helpless before her, as if she 
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clutched my_ bleeding heart, and 
would clutch it till the last drop, of 
life blood ebbed away, She was my 
wife, and we hated each other, 
Gradually the hearth, the dim library, 
the candle-light disappeared—seem 
to melt away into a background of 
light, the green serpent with. the 
diamond eyes remaining a dark image 
on the retina. Then I had a sense of 
my eyelids quivering, and the living 
daylight broke in upon me; I saw 
gardens, and heard voices; I was 
seated on the steps of the Belvedere 
Terrace, and my friends were round 
me. 

The tumult of mind into which J 
was thrown by this hideous vision 
made me ill for several days, and 
prolonged our stay at Vienna. JI 
shuddered with horror as the scene 
recurred to me; and it recurred con- 
stantly, with all its minutie, as. if 
they had been burnt into my memory; 
and yet, such is the madness of 
the human heart under the in- 
fluence of its immediate desires, I 
felt a wild hell-braving joy that 
Bertha was to be mine; for the 
fulfilment of my former prevision 
concerning her first appearance be- 
fore me left me little hope that this 
last hideous glimpse of the future 
was the mere diseased play of my 
own mind, and had no relation to 
external realities. One thing slone I 
looked towards as a possible means 
of casting donbt on my terrible con- 
viction—the discovery that my vision 
of Prague had been false—and Prague 
was the next city on our route. 

Meanwhile, 1 was no sooner in 
Bertha’s society again, than I was 
as completely under her sway. as 
before. Whatif I saw into the heart 
of Bertha, the matured woman—Ber- 
tha, my wife? Bertha, the girl, was 
a fuscinating secret to me still; I 
trembled under her touch; I felt the 
witchery of her presence; 1 yearned 
to be assured of her love. The fear 
of puison is feeble against the sense 
of thirst. Nay, I was just as jealous 
of my brother as before—just as 
much irritated by his small patronis- 
ing ways; for my pride, my diseased 
sensibility, were there as they 
always been, and winced as inevi- 
tably under every offence as my 
eye winced from an intrading mote. 
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The future, even when bronght with- 
in the compass of feeling by a, vision 
that made me shudder, had_still.no 
more than the force of an idea, com- 
pared with the force of present emo- 
tion—of my love for Bertha, of my 
dislike and jealousy towards my. 
brother. 

It is an old story, that men sell 
themselves to the tempter, and sign 
a, bond with their blood, because it 
is only to take effect at a distant 
day; then rush on to snatch the cup 
their souls thirst after with no less 
savage an impulse, because there is 
a dark shadow beside them for ever- 
more. There is no short. cut, no 
patent tram road, to wisdom: after 
all the ceuturies of invention, the 
soul’s path lies through, the thorny 
wilderness which must be still trod- 
den in solitude, with bleeding feet, 
with sobs for help, as it was trodden 
by them of old time. 

My mind speculated eagerly on 
the means by which I should become 
my brother’s succes.ful rival, for I 
was still too timid, in my ignorance 
of Bertha’s actual feeling, to venture 
on any step that would urge from 
her an avowal of it. I thought I 
should gain confidence even for this, 
if my vision of Prague proved to 
have been veracivus; and yet, the 
horror ot that certitude! Behind 
the slim girl Bertha, whose words 
and Jooks I watched for, whose 
touch was bliss, there stood con- 
tinvally that Bertha with the ful- 
ler form, the harder eyes, the more 
rigid mouth,—with the barren sel- 
fish soul laid bare; no longer a fasci- 
nating secret, but a measured fact, 
urging itself perpetually on my un- 
willing sight. Are you unable to 
give. me your sympathy—you who 
read this? Are you unable to ima- 
gine this double consciousness at 
work within me, flywing on like two 
parallel streams that never mingle 
their waters and blend into a com- 
mon hue? Yet you must have known 
something of the presentiments. that 
spring from an insight at war with 
passion; and my visious were only like 

resentiments intensified to horror. 

ou have known the powerlessness 
of ideas before the might of impulse; 
and my visions, when once they had 
passed into memory, were mere ideas 


—pale shadows that beckoned. in 
vain, while my hand was grasped. by 
the living and the loved, ij 
In after days I thought with bitter 
regret that if I ha: toreseen some- 
thing more or something different— 
if. instead of that hideous vision 
which poisoned the passion it: conld 
not destroy, or if, even along with. it, 
I could have had a foreshadowing of 
that moment. when I Jooked on my 
brother’s face for the last time, some 
softening influence would. have been 
shed over my feeling towards, him: 
pride and hatred would surely have 
been, subdued into pity, and: the 
record of those hidden sins. would 
have been shortened. But this is 
one of the vain thoughts with which 
we men flatter ourselves, trying te 
believe that the egoism within us 
would have easily been melted, and 
that it was only the narrowness 
of our knowledge which hindered our 
generosity, our awe, our haman piety, 
from flooding our hard cruel indiffer- 
ence to the sensations and feelings of 
our fellow, with the tenderness and 
self-renanciation which have. only 
come when the egoism has had its 
day, when, after our mean striving 
fur a trium h that is to be another's 
loss, the triumph comes - suddenly, 
and we shudder at it because it is 
held out by the chill hand of death. 
Our arrival in Prague happened at 
night, and Iwas glad of this, for 
it seemed like a deferring of a terribly 
decisive moment, to be in the city for 
hours without seeing it. As we were 
not to remaim long in Prague, but to 
go on speedily to Dresden, it was 
proposed that we should drive out 
the next morning and take a general 
view of the place, as well as visit 
sume of its specially interesting spots, 
before the heat became oppressive— 
for we were in August, and the sea- 
son .was hot and dry. But it hap- 
pened that the ladies were rather 
late at their morning toilette, aud 
to my father’s politely repressed but 
perceptible annoyance, we were not 
in the carriage till the morning was 
fur advanced. I thought with @ 
sense of relief, as we entered the 
Jews’. quarter, where we were to 
visit the old synagogue, that we 
should be kept in this flat, shut-op 
part of the city, until we should 





all be too tired and too warm to 
go farther, and so we should return 
without seeing more than the streets 
through which we had already 
passed. That would give me another 
day’s suspense—suspense, the only 
form in which a fearful spirit knows 
the solace of hope. But, as I stood 
under the blackened, groined arches 
of that old synagogue, made dimly 
visible by the seven thin candles in 
the sacred lamp, while our Jewish 
cicerone reached down the Book of 
the Law, and read to us in its ancient 
tongue,—I felt a shuddering impres- 
sion that this strange building, with 
its shrunken lights, this surviving 
withered remnant of medieval Juda- 
ism, was of a piece with my vision. 
Those darkened dusky Christian 
saints, with their loftier arches and 
their larger candles, needed the con- 
solatory scorn with which they might 
point to a more sbrivelled death in 
life than their own. 

As I expected, when we left the 
Jews’ quarter, the elders of our 
party wished to return to the hotel. 

ut now, instead of rejoicing in this, 
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as I had done beforehand, I felt a 
sudden overpowering impulse to go on 
at once to the bridge, and put an end 
to the suspense I had been wishing to . 
protract. I declared, with unusual 
decision, that I would get out of the 
carriage and walk on alone; they 
might return without me, My father, 
thinking this merely a sample of my 
usual “ poetic nonsense,” objected 
that I should only do myself harm 
by walking in the heat; but when I 
persisted, he said angrily that I might 
follow my own absurd devices, but 
that Schmidt (our courier) must go 
with me. I assented to this, and set 
off with Schmidt towards the bridge. 
I had no sooner passed from nile 
the archway of the grand old gate 
leading on to the bridge, than a 
trembling seized me, and I turned 
cold under the mid-day sun; yet 
I went on; I was in search of 
something—a small detail which I 
remembered with special intensity. 
as part of my vision. There it was 
—the patch of coloured light on 
the pavement transmitted through a 
lamp in the shape of a star. 


CHAPTER I. 


Before the autumn was at an 
end, and while the brown leaves 
still stood thick on the beechesin our 
park, my brother and Bertha were 
engaged to each other, and it was un- 
derstood that their marriage was to 
take place early in the next spring. 
In spite of the certainty I had felt 
from that moment, on the bridge 
at Prague, that Bertha would one 
day be my wife, my constitutional 
timidity and distrust had continued 
to benumb me, and the words in 
which I had sometimes premeditated 
a confession of my love, had died 
away unuttered. The same conflict 
had gone on within me as before— 
the longing for an assurance of love 
from Bertha’s lips, the dread lest 
a word of contempt and denial should 
fall upon me like a corrosive acid. 
What was the conviction of a distant 
necessity to me? I trembled under 
a present glance, I hungered after a 
present joy, I was clogged and chilled 
by a present fear. And so the days 


passed on: I witnessed Bertha’s en- 
gagement and heard her marriage 
discussed as if I were under a con- 
scious nightmare— knowing it was a 
dream that would vanish, but feeling 
stifled under the grasp of hard-clutch- 
ing fingers. 

When I was not in Bertha’s pre- 
sence—and I was with her very 
often, for she continued to treat me 
with a playful patronage that wak- 
ened no jealousy in my brother—I 
spent my time chiefly in wanderirg, 


‘in strolling, or taking long rides 


while the daylight lasted, and then 
shutting myself up with my unread 
books; for books had lost the power 
of chaining my attention. My self- 
consciousness was heightened to that 
pitch of intensity in which our own 
emotions take the form of a drama 
that urges itself imperatively on 
our contemplation, and we begin to 
weep, less under the sense of our 
suffering than at the thought of it. 
I felt a sort of pitying anguish over 
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the pathos of my own lot—the lot of 
a being finely organised for pain, 
but with hardly any fibres that re- 
sponded to pleasure—to whom the 
idea of future evil robbed the pre- 
sent of its joy, and for whom the 
idea of future good did not still the 
uneasiness of a present yearning or 
a present dread: I went dumbly 
through that stage of the poet’s 
suffering, in which he feels the de- 
licious pang of utterance, and makes 
an image of his sorrows. 

I was left entirely without remon- 
strance concerning this dreamy way- 
ward life: I knew my _ father’s 
thought about me :—* That lad will 
never be good for anything in life: 
he may waste his years in an insig- 
nificant way on the income that falls 
to him: I shall not trouble myself 
about a career for him.” 

One mild morning in the begin- 
ning of November, it happened that I 
was standing outside the portico pat- 
ting lazy old Ceasar, a Newfoundland 
almost blind with age, the only dog 
that ever took any notice of me— 
for the very dogs shunned me, and 
fawned on the happier people about 
me—when the groom brought up 
my brother’s horse which was to 
carry him to the hunt, and my 
brother himself appeared at the 
door, florid, broad-chested, and self- 
complacent, feeling what a good- 
natured fellow he was not to behave 
insolently to us all on the strength 
of his great advantages. 

“Latimer, old boy,” he said to 
me in a tone of compassionate cor- 
diality, “ what a pity it is you don’t 
have a run with the hounds now and 
then. The finest thing in the world 
for low spirits!” 

“Low spirits!” I thought bitterly, 
as he rode away; “that’s the sort 
of phrase with which coarse, narrow 
natures like yours think you com- 
pletely define experience of which 
on can know no more than your 

orse knows. It is to such as you 
that the good of this world falls: 
ready dulness, healthy selfishness, 
good-tempered conceit—these are 
the keys to happiness.” 

The quick thought came, that my 
selfishness was even stronger than 
his—it was only a suffering selfish- 
ness instead of an enjoying one. 
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But then again, my exasperati 
insight into Alfred’s solf-cntnphdatent 
soul, his freedom from all the doubts 
and fears, the unsatisfied yearnings, 
the exquisite tortures of sensitive- 
ness, that had made the web of m 
life, seemed to absolve me from all 
bonds towardshim. This man needed 
no pity, no love; those fine influences 
would have been as little felt by 
him as the delicate white mist. is 
felt by the rock it caresses. There 
wus no evil in store for him: if he 
was not to marry Bertha, it would be 
because he had found a lot pleasanter 
to himself. 

Mr. Filmore’s house lay not more 
than half a mile beyond our own 
gates, and whenever I knew my 
brother was gone in another diree- 
tion, I went there for the chance of 
finding Bertha at home. Later on 
in the day I walked thither. By a 
rare accident she was alone, and we 
walked out in the grounds together, 
for she seldom went on foot beyond 
the trimly swept gravel-walks., I 
remember what a beautiful sylph 
she looked to me as the low Novem- 
ber sun shone on her blond hair, 
and she tripped along teasing me 
with her usual light banter, to which 
I listened half fondly, lialf moodily: 
it was all the sign Bertha’s myste- 
rious inner self ever made to me. 
To-day perhaps the moodiness pre- 
dominated, for I had not yet shaken 
off the access of jealous hate which 
my brother had raised in me by his 
parting patronage. Suddenly I in- 
terrupted and startled her by saying, 
almost fiercely, “ Bertha, how can 
you love Alfred ?” 

She looked at me with surprise 
for a moment, but soon her light 
smile came again, and she answered 
sarcastically, ‘‘ Why do you suppose I 
love him?” 

“ How can you ask that, Bertha ?” 

“What! your wisdom thinks I 
must love the man I’m going to 
marry? The most unpleasant thing 
in the world. I should quarrel with 
him; I should be jealous of bim; 
our ménage would be conducted in 
a very ill-bred manner. A little 
quiet contempt contributes greatly 
to the elegance of life.” 

“ Bertha, that is not your real 
feeling. Why do you delight in 





trying to deceive me by inventing 
sach cynical speeches ¢” 

“ [ need never take the trouble of 
invention in order to deceive you, my 
small Tasso ”"—(that was the mocking 
name she usually gave me). “ The 
easiest way to deceive a poet is to 
tall him the truth.” 

She was testing the validity of 
her epigram in a daring way, and 
for a moment the shadow of my 
vision—the Bertha whose soul was 

‘mo secret to me—passed between me 
and the radiant girl, the playful 
sylph whose feelings were a fascinat- 
ing mystery. I suppose I must have 
shuddered, or betrayed in some other 
way my momentary chill of horror. 

“Tasso!” she said, seizing my 
wrist, and peeping round into my 
face, “are you really beginning to 
discern what a heartless girl I am? 
Why, you are not half the poet I 
thought you were; you are actually 
capable of believing the truth about 
me.” 

The shadow passed from between 
us, and was no longer the object 
nearest to me. The girl whose light 
fingers grasped me, whose elfish 
charning face looked into mine 
who, I thought, was betraying an 
interest in my feelings that she 
would not have directly avowed,— 
this warm-breathing presence again 
rare my senses and imagination 

ke a returning syren melody that 

had been overpowered for an instant 
by the roar of threatening waves. 
It was a moment as delicious to me 
as the waking up to a consciousness 
of youth after a dream of middle 
age. I forgot everything but my 
passion, and said with swimming 
eyes— 

“ Bertha, shall you love me when 
we are first married? I wouldn’t 
mind if you really loved me only for a 
little while.” 

Her look of astonishment, as she 
loosed my hand and started away 
from me, recalled me to a sense of 
my strange, my criminal indiscretion. 

“Forgive me,” I said, hurriedly, 
as soon as I could speak again ; 
“T did’nt know what I was saying.” 

“Ah, Tasso’s mad fit has come 
on, I see,” she answered quietly, for 
she had recovered herself sooner than 
Thad. “Let him go home and keep 
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his head cool. 
sun is setting.” 
I left her—fuall of indignation 
against myself. I had let slip words 
which, if she reflected on’ them, 
might rouse in her a suspicion of m 
abnormal mental condition—a suspi- 
cion whieh of all things I dreaded. 
And besides that, I was ashamed of 
the apparent baseness I had commit- 
ted in uttering them to my brother's 
betrothed wite. I wandered home 
slowly, entering our park throngha 
private gate instead of by the lodges, 
As I approached the house I saw’ a 
man dashing off at fall speed from 
the stable-yard across the park. Had 
any accident happened at home? 
No; perhaps it was only one of my 
father’s peremptory business errands 
that required this headlong haste. 
Nevertheless I quiekened my ‘pace 
without any distinct motive, and 
was soon at the house. I will not 
dwell on the scene I found there, 
My brother was dead—had been 
pitched from his horse, and killed on 
the spot by a concussion of the brain. 
I went up to the room where he 
lay, and where my father was seated 
beside him with a look of rigid de- 
spair. I had shunned my father 
more than any one since our return 
home, for the radical antipathy be- 
tween our natures made my insight 
into his inner self a constant afflic- 
tion to me. But now, as I went up 
to him, and stood beside him in sad 
silence, I felt the presence of a new 
element that blended us as we had 
never been blent befure. My father 
‘had been one of the most successful 
men in the money-getting world: he 
had had no sentimental sufferings, no 
illness. The heaviest troubie that 
had befallen him was the death of his 
first wife. But he married my mother 
soon after; and I remember he seemed 
exactly the same to my keen childish 
observation, the week after her death 
as before. Bat now, at last, a sorrow 
had come—the sorrow of old age, 
which suffers the more from the 
crushing of its pride and its hopes, 
in proportion as the pride and hope 
are narrow and prosaic. His son 
was to have been married soon— 
would probably have stood for the 
borough at the next election, That 
son’s existence was the best motive 


I must go in, for the 
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that could be alleged for making new 
purchases of Jand every year to round 
off the estate. It is a dreary thing 
to live on doing the same things year 
after year, without knowing why we 
do them. Perhaps the tragedy of 
disappointed youth and passion is 
less piteous than the tragedy of dis- 
appointed age and worldliness. 

As I saw into the desolation of my 
father’s heart, I felt a movement of 
deep pity towards him, which was 
the beginning of a new affection—an 
affection that grew and strengthened 
in spite of the strange bitterness with 
which he regarded me in the first 
month or two after my brother’s 
death. If it had not been for the 
softening inflaence of my compassion 
for him—the first deep compassion 
I had ever felt—I should have been 
stung by the perception that my 
father transferred the inheritance of 
an eldest son to me with a mortified 
sense that fate had compelled him to 
the unwelcome course of caring for 
me as an important being. It was 
only in spite of himself that he began 
to think of me with anxious regard. 
There is hardly any neglected child, 
for whom death has made vacant a 
more favoured place, that will not 
anderstand what I mean. 

Gradually, however, my new de- 
ference to his wishes, the effect of 
that patience which was born of my 
pity for him, won upon his affection, 
and he began to please himself with 
the endeavour to make me fill my 
brother’s place as fully as my feebler 
personality would admit. I saw that 
the prospect which by-and-by pre- 
sented itself of my becoming Bertha’s 
husband was welco: e to him, and he 
even contemplated in my case what 
he had not intended in my brother’s 
—that his son and daughter-in-law 
should make one household with him. 
My softened feeling towaris my 
father made this the happiest time 
I had known since childhoud ;—these 
last months in which I retained the 
delicious illusion of loving Bertha, of 
longing and doubting and hoping 
that she loved me. She behaved 
with a certain new consciousness and 
distance towards me after my bro- 
ther’s death ; and I too was under a 
double constraint—that of delicacy 
tow.rds my brother’s memory, and 
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of anxiety as to the impression m 
abrupt words had left on her mind. 
But the additional screen this mu- 
tual reserve erected between us only 
brought me more completely under 
her power: no matter how omy 
the adytum, so that the veil be thic 
enough. So absolute is our sonl’s 
need of something hidden and un- 
certain for the maintenance of that 
doubt and hope and effort which are 
the breath of its life, that if the whole 
fature were laid bare’to us beyond 
to-day, the interest of all mankind 
would be bent on the hours that lie 
between; we should pant after the 
uncertainties of our one morning and 
our one afternoon; we should rush 
fiercely to the Exchange for our last 
possibility of speculation, of success, 
of disappointment; we should have 
a glut of political prophets foretelling 
a crisis or a no-crisis within the only 
twenty-four hours left open to pro- 
phecy. COonceive the condition of 
the haman mind if all propositions 
whatsoever were self-evident except 
one, which was to become self-evident 
at the close of a summer’s day, but 
in the meantime might be the subject 
of question, of hypothesis, of debate. 
Art and philosophy, literature and 
science, would fasten like bees on 
that one proposition that had the 
honey of probability in it, and be the 
more eager because their enjoyment 
would end with sunset. Our im- 
pulses, our spiritaal activities, no 
more adjust themselves to. the idea 
of their future nullity, than the beat- 
ing of our heart, or the irritability of 
our muscles. 

Bertha, the slim, fair-haired girl, 
whose present thoughts and emotions 
were an enigma to me amidst the 
fatiguing obviousness of the other 
minds around me, was as absorbing 
to me as a single unknown to-day— 
as a single es proposition to 
remain problematic till sunset; and 
all the cramped, hemmed-in belief 
and disbelief, trust and distrust, of 
my nature, welled out in this one 
narrow channel. 

And she made me believe that she 
loved me. Without ever ss 
her tone of badinage and playfa 
superiurity, she intoxicated me with 
the sense that I was necessary to 
her, that she was never at ease un- 
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less I was near her, submitting to her 
playful tyranny. It costs a woman 
so little effort to besot us in this 
way! A half-repressed word, a mo- 
ment’s unexpected silence, even an 
easy fit of petulance on our account, 
will serve us as hashish for a long 
while. Out of the subtlest web of 
scarcely-perceptible signs, she set me 
weaving the fancy that she had always 
unconsciously loved me better than 
Alfred, but that, with the ignorant 
flattered sensibility of a young girl, 
she had been imposed on by the charm 
that lay for her in the distinction 
of being admired and chosen by a 
man who made so brilliant a figure 
in the world as my brother. She 
satirised herself in a very graceful 
way for her vanity and ambition. 
What was it to me that I had the 
light of my wretched prevision on the 
fact that now it was I who possessed 
at least all but the personal part 
of my brother’s advantages? Our 
sweet illusions are half of them con- 
scious illusions, like effects of colour 
that we know to be made up of tin- 
sel, broken glass, and rags, 

We were married eighteen months 
after Alfred’s death, one cold, clear 
morning in April, when there came 
hail and sunshine both together; and 
Bertha, in her white silk and pale- 
green leaves, and the pale sunshine 
of her hair and eyes, looked like the 
spirit of the morning. My father 
was happier than he had thonght of 
being again: my marriage, he felt 
sure, would complete the desirable 
modification of my character, and 
make me praetical and worldly 
enough to take my place in society 
among sane men. For he delighted 
in Bertha’s tact and acuteness, and 
felt sure she would be mistress of 
me, and make me what she chose: 
I was only twenty-one, and madly in 
love with her. Poor father! He 
kept that hope a little while after 
our first year of marriage, and it was 
not quite extinct when paralysis 
came and saved him from utter dis- 
appointment. 

I shall hurry through the rest of 
my story, not dwelling so much as I 
have hitherto done on my inward 
experience. When people are well 
known to each other, they talk rather 
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of what befalls them externally, leay- 
ing their feelings and sentiments to 
be inferred. 

We lived in a round of visits for 
some time after our return hom 
giving splendid dinner-parties, an 
making a sensation in our neighbour- 
hood by the new Justre of our equi- 
page, for my father had reserved this 
display of his increased wealth for 
the period of his son’s marriage ; and 
we gave our acquaintances liberal 
opportunity for remarking that it 
was a pity I made so poor a figure as 
an heir and a bridegroom. The ner- 
vous fatigue of this existence, the 
insincerities and platitudes which I 
had to live though twice over— 
through my inner and outward sense 
—would have been maddening to me, 
if I had not had that sort of intoxi- 
cated callousness which came from 
the delights of a first passion. A 
bride and bridegroom, surrounded 
by all the appliances of wealth, hur- 
ried through the day by the whirl of 
society, filling their solitary moments 
with hastily-snatched caresses, are 
prepared for their future life, together, 
as the novice is prepared for the 
cloister, by experiencing its utmost 
contrast. 

Through all these crowded excited 
months, Bertha’s inward self re- 
mained shrouded from me, and I still 
read her thoughts only through the 
language of her lips and demeanour ; I 
had still the delicious human interest 
of wondering whether what I did and 
said pleased her, of longing to hear 
a word of affection, of giving a deli- 
cious exaggeration of meaning to her 
smile. But I was conscious of & 
growing difference in her manner to- 
wards me; sometimes strong enough 
to be called haughty coldness, cut- 
ting and chilling me as the hail bad 
done that came across the sunshine 
on our marriage morning; some- 
times only perceptible in the dex- 
terous avoidance of a téte-a-téte walk 
or dinner, to which I bad been look- 
ing forward. I had been deeply 
pained by this—had even felt a sort 
of crushing of the heart, from. the 
sense that my brief day of happiness 
was near its setting; but still I re 
mained dependent on Bertha, eager 
for the last rays of a bliss that would 
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soon be gone for ever, hoping and 
watching for sorfie after-glow more 
beautiful from the impending night. 

I remember—how should I not re- 
member ?—the time when that de- 
pendence and hope utterly left me— 
when the sadness I had felt in Bertha’s 

owing estrangement became a joy 
that I looked back upon with longing, 
as @ man might look back on the 
last pains in a paralysed limb. It 
was just after the close of my father’s 
last illness, which necessarily with- 
drew us from society, and threw us 
more upon each other. It was the 
evening of my father’s death. On 
that evening the veil that had 
shrouded Bertha’s soul from me, 
and made me find in her alone 
among my fellow-beings the blessed 
possibility of mystery, and doubt, and 
expectation, was first withdrawn. 
Perhaps it was the first day since the 
beginning of my passion for her, in 
whicb that passion was completely 
neutralised by the presence of an 
absorbing feeling of another kind, I 
had been watching by my father’s 
death-bed : I had been witnessing the 
last fitful yearning glances that his 
soul had cast back on the spent in- 
heritance of life—the last faint con- 
sciousness of love that he had gathered 
from the pressure of my hand, What 
are all our personal loves when we 
have been sharing in that supreme 
agony? In the first moments when 
we come away from the presence of 
death, every other relation to the 
living is merged, to our feeling, in the 
great relation of a common nature 
and a common destiny. 

It was in that state of mind that I 
joined Bertha in her private sitting- 
room, She was seated in a leaning 
posture on a settee, with her back 
towards the door; the great rich 
coils of her blond hair surmounting 
her small neck, visible above the 
back of the settee. I remember, as I 
closed the door behind me, a cold 
tremulousness seizing me, and a 
vague sense of being hated and lonely 
—vague and strong, like a presenti- 
ment. I know how I looked at that 
moment, for I saw myself in Bertha’s 
thought as she lifted her cutting 
grey eyes, and looked at me: a 
Miserable ghost-seer, surrounded by 
phantoms in the noon-day, trembling 
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under a breeze when the leaves were 
still, without appetite for the com- 
mon objects of human desire, but 
pining after the moonbeams, We 
were front to front with each other, 
and judged each other. The terrible 
moment of complete illumination had 
come to me, and I saw that the dark- 
ness had hidden no landscape from 
me, but only a blank prosaic wall : 
from that evening forth, through the 
sickening years that followed, I saw 
all round the narrow room of this 
woman’s soul—saw petty artifice and 
mere negation where I had delighted 
to believe in coy sensibilities, and in 
wit at war with latent feeling—saw 
the light floating vanities of the girl 
defining themselves into the systema- 
tic coquetry, the scheming selfishness, 
of the woman—saw repulsion and an- 
tipathy hardening into cruel hatred, 
giving pain only for the sake of 
wreaking itself. 

For Bertha too, after her kind, felt 
the bitterness of disillusion. She 
had believed that my wild poet’s 
passion for her would make me her 
slave; and that, being her slave, I 
should execute her will in all thin 
With the essential shallowness of a 
negative, unimaginative nature, she 
was unable to conceive the fact that 
sensibilities were anything else than 
weaknesses. She had thought my 
weaknesses would put me in her 
power, and she fuund them un- 
manageable forces. Our positions 
were reversed. Before marriage, she 
had completely mastered my imagi- 
nation, for she was a secret to me; 
and I created the unknown thought 
before which I trembled, as if it were 
hers. But now that her soul was 
laid open to me, now that I was com- 
pelled to share the privacy of her 
motives, to follow all the petty de- 
vices that preceded her words and 
acts, she found herself powerless with 
me, except to produce in me the 
chill shudder of repulsion—power- 
less, because I could be acted on by 
no lever within her reach. I was 
dead to worldly ambitions, to social 
vanities, to all the incentives within 
the compass of her narrow imagina- 
tion, and I lived under influences 
utterly invisible to her, 

She was really pitiable to have 
such a husband, and so all the world 
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thought. A graceful, brilliant woman, 
like Bertha, who smiled on morning 
callers, made a figure in ball-rooms, 
and was capable of that light repartee 
which, from such a woman, is accept- 
ed as wit, was secure of carrying off 
all sympathy from a husband who 
was sickly, abstracted, and, as some 
suspected, crack-brained, Even the 
servants in our house gave her the 
balance of their regard and pity. 
For there were no audible quarrels 
between us; our alienation, our re- 
pulsion from each other, lay within 
the silence of our own hearts; and if 
the mistress went out a great deal, 
and seemed to dislike the master’s 
society, was it not natural, poor 
thing? The master was odd. I was 
kind and just to my dependants, bat 
T excited in them a shrinking, half- 
contemptuous pity; for this class of 
men and women are but slightly de- 
termined in their estimate of others 
by general considerations of charac- 
ter. They judge of persons as they 
judge of coins, and value those who 
pass current at a high rate. 

After a time I interfered so little 
with Bertha’s habits, that it might 
seem wonderfal how her hatred to- 
wards ine could grow so intense and 
active as it did. But she had begun 
to suspect, by some involuntary be- 
trayals of mine, that there was an 
abnormal power of penetration in 
me—that fitfully, at least, I was 
strangely cognisant of her thouglits 
and intentions, and she began to be 
haunted by a terror of me, which 
alternated every now and then with 
defiance. She meditated continually 
how the incubus could be shaken off 
her life—how she could be freed from 
this hatefal bond to a being whom 
she at once despised as an imbecile, 
and dreaded as an inquisitor. For a 
long while she lived in the hope that 
my evident wretchedness would drive 
me to the commission of suicide; 
but suicide was not in my nature, 
I was too completely swayed by the 
_ sense that I was in the grasp of un- 

known forces, to believe in my power 
of self-release. Towards my own 
destiny I had become entirely pas- 
sive ; for my one ardent desire had 
spent itself, and impulse no longer 
predominated over kuowledge. For 
this reason I never thought of taking 
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any steps towards a complete separa- 
tion, which would have made our 
alienation evident to the world. Why 
should I rush for help to a new 
course, when I was only suffering from 
the consequences of a deed which 
had been the act of my intensest 
will? That would have been the 
logic of one who had desires to 
gratify, and I had no desires. But 
Bertha and I lived more and more 
aloof from each other. The rich find 
it easy to live married and apart. 

That course of our life which I 
have indicated in a few sentences 
filled the space of years. So moch 
misery—so slow and hideous 9 
growth of hatred and sin, may be 
compressed into a sentence! And 
men judge of each other’s lives 
through this summary medium, They 
epitomise the experience of their 
fellow-mortal, and pronounce judg- 
ment on him in neat syntax, sil feel 
themselves wise and virtuous—eon- 
qnerors over the temptations they 
define in well-selected predicates. 
Seven years of wretchedness glide 
glibly over the lips of the ian who 
has never counted them out in 
moments of chill disappointment, of 
head and heart throbbings, of dread 
and vain wrestling, of remorse and 
despair. We learn words by rote, 
but not their meaning; that must be 
paid for with our life-blood, and 
printed in the subtle fibres of our 
nerves. 

But I will hasten to finish my 
story. Brevity is justified at once 
to those who readily understand, and 
to those who will never understand. 

Some years after my father’s death, 
I was sitting by the dim firelight in 
my library one January evening— 
sitting in the leather chair that used 
to be my father’s—when Bertha ap- 
peared at the door, with a candle in 
her hand, and advanced towards me. 
I knew the ball-dress she had on— 
the white ball-dress, with the green 
jewels, shone upon by the light of 
the wax candle which lit up the 


medallion of the dying Cleopatra on 


the mantelpiece. hy did she come 
to me before going out? I had not 
seen her in the library, which was 
my habitual place, for months, Why 
did she stand before me with the 
candle in her hand, with her cruel 
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contemptuous eyes fixed on me, and 
the glittering serpent, like a familiar 
demon, on her breast? For a mo- 
ment I thought this fulfilment of my 
vision at Vienna marked some dread- 
ful crisis in my fate, but I saw no- 
thing in Bertha’s mind, as she stood 
before me, except scorn for the look 
of overwhelming misery with which 
Isat before her. . . . “ Fool, idiot, 
why don’t you kill- yoarself, then?” 
—that was her thought. But at 
length her thoughts reverted to her 
errand, and she spoke aloud. The 
apparently indifferent nature of the 
errand seemed to make a ridiculous 
anticlimax to my prevision and my 
agitation. 

“T have had to hire a new maid. 
Fletcher i3 going to be married, and 
she wants me to ask you to let her 
husband have the public-house and 
farm at Molton. I wish him to have 
it. You must give the promise now, 
because Fletcher is going to-morrow 
morning—and quickly, because I’m 
in a hurry.” 

“Very well; you may promise 
her,” I said, indifferently, and Bertha 
swept out of the library again. 

I always shrank from the sight of 
anew person, and all the more when 
it was a person whose mental life 
was likely to weary my reluctant in- 
sight with worldly ignorant triviali- 
ties. But I shrank especially from 
the sight of this new maid, because 
her advent had been announced to 
me at a moment to which I could 
not cease to attuch some fatality: I 
had a vague dread that I should find 
cher mixed up with the dreary drama 
of my life—that some new sickening 
vision would revea¥ her to me as an 
evil genius. When at last I did un- 
avoidably meet her, the vague dread 
was changed into definite dixgust. 
She was a tall, wiry, dark-eyed 
woman, this Mrs. Archer, with a face 
handsome enough to give her coarse 
hard nature the odious finish of bold, 
self-confident coquetry. That was 
enough to make me avoid her, quite 
apart from the contemptuous feeling 
with which she contemplated me. I 
seldom saw her; but I perceived that 
she rapidly became a favourite with 

er mistress, and after the lapse of 
eight or nine months, I began to be 
aware that there had arisen in Ber- 
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tha’s mind towards this woman a 
mingled feeling of fear and depen- 
dence, and that this feeling was as- 
sociated with ill-defined images of 
candle-light scenes in her dressing- 
room, and the locking-up of  some- 
thing in Bertha’s cabinet. My inter- 
views with my wife had become so 
brief and so rarely solitary, that I 
had no opportunity of perceiving 
these images in her mind with more 
definiteness, The recollections of 
the past become contracted in the 
rapidity of thought till they some- 
times bear hardly a more distinct 
resemblance to the external reality 
than the forms of an oriental alpha- 
bet to. the objects that suggested 
them. 

Besides, for the last year or more 
a modification had being going for- 
ward in my mental condition, and 
was growing more and more marked. 
My insight into the minds of those 
around me was becoming dimmer 
and more fitful, and the ideas that 
crowded my double consciousness be- 
came less and less dependent on any 
personal contact. All that was per- 
sonal in me seetned to be suffering a 
gradual death, so that I was losing 
the organ through which the per- 
sonal agitations and projects of others 
could affect me. But along with this 
relief from wearisome insight, there 
was a new development of what I 
concluded—as I have since found 
rightly—to be a prevision of external 
scenes. It was as if the relation be- 
tween me and my fellow-men was 
more and more deadened, and m 
relation to what we call the inani- 
mate was quickened into new life. 
The more I lived apart from society, 
and in proportion as my wretchedness 
subsided from the violent throb of 
agonised passion into the dulness of 
habitual puin, the more frequent and 
vivid became such visions as that I 
had had of Prague—of strange cities, 
of sandy plains, of gigantic ruins, of 
midnight skies with strange bright 
constellations, of mountain-passes, of 
grassy nooks flecked with the after- 
noon sunshine throngh the boughs: 
I was in the midst of all these scenes, 
and in all of them one presence 
seemed to weigh on me in all these 
mighty shapes—the presence of some- 
thing unknown and pitiless. For 
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continual suffering had annihilated 
religious faith within me; to the 
utterly miserable—the unloving and 
the unloved—there is no religion pos- 
sible, no worship, but a worship of 
devils. And beyond all these, and 
continually recurring, was the vision 
of my death—the pangs, the suffuca- 
tion, the last struggle, when life 
would be grasped at in vain. 

Things were in this state near the 
end of the seventh year. I had become 
entirely free from insight, from my 
abnormal cognisance of any other 
consciousness than my own, and in- 
stead of intruding involuntarily into 
the world of other minds, was living 
continually in my own solitary future. 
Bertha was aware that I was greatly 
changed. To my surprise she had of 
late seemed to seek opportunities of 
remaining in my society, and had 
cultivated that kind of distant ye: 
familiar talk which is customary 
between a husband and wife who 
live in polite and irrevocable aliena- 
tion. I bore this with languid sub- 
mission, and without feeling enough 
interest in her motives to be roused 
into keen observation; yet I could 
not help perceiving something tiium- 
phant and excited in her carriage and 
the expression of her face—something 
too subtle to express itself in words 
or tones, but giving one the idea that 
she lived in a state of expectation or 
hopeful suspense. My chief feeling 
was satisfaction that her inner self 
Was once more shut out from me; 
and I almost revelled for the moment 
in the absent melancholy that made 
ine answer her at cross purposes, and 
betray utter ignorance of what she 
had been saying. I remember well 
the look and the smile with which 
she one day said, after a mistake of 
this kind on my part: “I used to 
think you were a clairvoyant, and 
that was the reason why you were 
so bitter against other clairvoy- 
ants, wanting to keep your mono- 
poly ; bat I see now you have become 
rather duller than the rest of the 
world.” 

I said nothing in reply. It oc- 
curred to me that her recent obtru- 
sion of herself upon me might have 
been prompted by the wish to test 
my power of detecting some of her 
secrets; but I let the thought drop 
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again at once: her motives and her 
deeds had no interest for me, and 
whatever pleasures she might be 
seeking, I had no wish to baulk her, 
There was still pity in my soul for 
every living thing, and Bertha was 
living—was surrounded with possi- 
bilities of misery, 

Just at this time there occurred an 
event which roused me somewhat 
from my inertia, and gave me an in- 
terest in the passing moment that I 
had thought impossible for me. It 
was a visit from Charles Meunier, 
who had written me word that he 
was coming to England for relaxa- 
tion from too strenuous labour, and 
would like to see me. Meunier had 
now a European reputation ; but his 
letter to me expressed that keen re- 
membrance of an early regard, an 
early debt of sympathy, which is in- 
separable from nobility of character; 
and I too felt as if his presence would 
be to me like a transient resurrec- 
tion into a happier pre-existence, 

He came, and as far as possible, I 
renewed our old pleasure of making 
téte-d-téte excursions, though, instead 
cf mountains and glaciers and the 
wide blue lake, we had to content 
ourselves with mere slopes and ponds 
and artificial plantations. The years 
had changed us both, but with what 
different result! Meunier was now 
a brilliant figure in society, to whom 
elegant women pretended to listen, 
and whose acquaintance was boasted 
of by noblemen ambitious of brains. 
He repressed with the utmost deli- 
cacy all betrayal of the shock which 
I am sure he must have received 
from our meeting, or of a desire to 
penetrate into my condition and cir- 
cumstances, and sought by the ut- 
most exertion of his charming social 
powers to make our reunion agree- 
able. Bertha was much struck by 
the unexpected fascinations of a visi- 
tor whom she had expected to find 
presentable only on the score of his 
celebrity, and put forth all her co- 
quetries and accomplishments. Ap- 

arently she succeeded in attracting 
his adiniration, for his manner to- 
wards her was attentive and flatter- 
ing. The effect of his presence on 
me was so benignant, especially in 
those renewals of our old téte-d-téte 
wanderings, when he poured forth to 
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me wonderful narratives of his pro- 
fessional experience, that more than 
once, when his talk turned on the 
psychological relations of disease, the 
thought crossed my mind that, if his 
stay with me were long enough, I 
might possibly bring myself to tell 
this man the secrets of iny lot. Might 
there not lie some remedy for me, 
too, in his science? Might there not 
at least lie some comprehension and 
sympathy ready for me in his large 
and susceptible mind? But the 
thought only flickered feebly now 
and then, and died out before it could 
become a wish. The horror I had 
of again breaking in on the privacy 
of another soul, made me, by an irra- 
tional instinct, draw the shroud of 
concealment more closely around my 
own, as we automatically perform 
the gesture we feel to be wanting in 
another, 

When Meunier’s visit was ap- 
proaching its conclusion, there hap- 
pened an event which caused some 
excitement in our household, owing 
to the surprisingly strong effect it 
appeared to produce on Bertha—on 
Bertha, the self-possessed, who usu- 
ally seemed inaccessible to feminine 
agitations, and did even her hate in 
a self-restrained hygienic manner. 
This event was the sudden severe 
illness of her maid, Mrs. Archer, I 
have reserved to this moment the 
mention of a circumstance which had 
forced itself on my notice shortly 
before Meunier’s arrival, namely, 
that there had been some quarrel 
between Bertha and this maid, ap- 
parently during a visit to a dis- 
tant family, in which she had accom- 
panied her mistress I had over- 
heard Archer speaking ina tone of 
bitter insolence, which I should have 
thought an adequate reason for im- 
mediate dismissal. No dismissal fol- 
lowed; on the contrary, Bertha 
seemed to be silently putting up 
with personal inconveniences from 
the exhibitions of this woman’s tem- 
per. I was the more astonished to 
observe that her illness seemed a 
cause of strong solicitude to Bertha; 
that she was at the bedside night 
and day, and would allow no one 
else to officiate as head-nurse, It 
happened that our family doctor was 
out on a holiday, an accident which 
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made Meunier’s presence in the house 
doubly welcome, and he apparently 
entered into the case with an inte- 
rest which seemed so much stronger 
than the ordinary professional feel- 
ing, that one day when he had fallen 
into a long fit of silence after visit- 
ing her, I said to him, 

“Ts this a very peculiar case of 
disease, Meunier?” 

“No,” he answered, “it is an 
attack of peritonitis, which will be 
fatal, but which does not differ phy- 
sically from many other cases that 
have come under my observation. 
But [ll tell you what I bave on my 
mind. I want to make an experi- 
ment on this woman, if you will give 
me permission. It can do her no 
harm—will give her no pain—for I 
shall not make it until life is extinet 
to all purposes of sensation. I want 
to try the effect of transfusing blood 
into her arteries after the heart has 
ceased to beat for some minates, I 
have tried the experiment again and 
again with animals that have died of 
this disease, with astounding results, 
and I want to try it on a human 
subject. I have the small tubes 
necessary, in a case | have with me; 
and the rest of the apparatus coul 
be prepared readily. I should use 
my own blood—take it from my own 
arm. This woman won't live through 
the night, I’m convinced, and I want 
you to promise me your assistance in 
making the experiment. I can’t do 
without another hand, but it would 
perbaps not be well to call in a medi- 
cal assistant from among your pro- 
vincial doctors. A disagreeable, fool- 
ish version of the thing might get 
abroad.” 

“Have you spoken to my wife on 
the subject?” I said, “ because she 
appears to be peculiarly sensitive 
about this woman: she has been a 
favourite maid.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Meu- 
nier, “I don’t want her to know 
about it. There are always insuper- 
able difficulties with women in these 
matters, and the effect on the sup- 
posed dead body may be startling. 
You and I will sit up together, and 
be in readiness. When certain symp- 
toms appear I shall take you in, and 
at the right moment we must manage 
to get every one else out of the room.” 
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I need not give our farther conver- 
sation on the subject. He entered 
very fully into the details, and over- 
came my repulsion from them, by 
exciting in me a mingled awe and 
curiosity concerning the possible re- 
sults of his experiment. 

We prepared everything, and he 
instructed me in my part as assistant. 
He had not told Bertha of his ab- 
solute conviction that Archer would 
not survive through the night, and 
endeavoured to persaade her to leave 
the patient and take a night’s rest. 
Bat she was obstinate, suspecting 
the fact that death was at hand, and 
supposing that he wished merely to 
save her nerves. She refused to 
leave the sick-room. Meunier and I 
sat up together in the library, he 
making frequent visits to the sick- 
room, and returning with the infor- 
mation that the case was taking pre- 
cisely the course he expected. Once 
he said to me, “* Can you imagine any 
cause of ill-feeling this woman has 
against her mistress, who is so de- 
voted to her?” 

“T think there was some misunder- 
standing between them before her 
illness, Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I have observed for the 
last five or six hours—since, I fancy, 
she has lost all hope of recovery— 
there seems a strange prompting in 
her to say something which pain and 
failing strength forbid her to utter; 
and there is a look of hideous 
meaning in her eyes, which she turns 
continually towards her mistress. In 
this disease the mind often remains 
singularly clear to the last.” 

“Tum not surprised at an indica- 
tion of malevolent feeling in her,” I 
said. “She is a woman who has 
always inspired me with distrust and 
dislike, but she managed to insinuate 
herself into her miistress’s favour.” 
He remained silent after this, looking 
at the fire with an air of absorption, 
till he went up-stairs again. He re- 
mained away longer than usual, and 
on returning, said to me quietly, 
“ Oome now.” ; 

] followed him to the chamber 
where death was hovering. The 
dark hangings of the large bed made 
a background that gave a strong 
relief to Bertha’s pale face as I en- 
tered, She started forward as she 
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saw me enter, and then looked at 
Meunier with an expression of an 
inquiry ; but he lifted up his hand as 
if to impose silence, while he fixed 
his glance on the dying woman. and 
felt her pulse. The face was pinched 
and ghastly, a cold perspiration was 
on the furehead, and the eyelids 
were lowered so as almost to conceal 
the large dark eyes. After a minute 
or two, Meunier walked round to the 
other side of the bed where Bertha 
stood, and with his usual air of geitle 
politencss towards her begged her ‘to 
leave the patient under our care— 
everything should be done for her— 
she was no longer ina state to be 
conscious of an affectionate presence, 
Bertha was hesitating, apparently 
almost willing to believe his assur- 
ance and to comply. She looked 
round at the ghastly dying face, as if 
to read the confirmation of that 
assurance, when for a moment the 
lowered eyelids were raised again, 
and it seemed as if the eyes were 
looking towards Bertha, but blankly, 
A shudder passed through Bertha’s 
frame, and she returned to her station 
near the pillow, tacitly implying that 
she would not leave the room. 

The eyelids were lifted no more. 
Once I looked at Bertha, as she 
watched the face of the dying one. 
She wore a rich peignoir, and her 
blond hair was half covered by a 
lace cap: in her attire she was, as 
always, an elegant woman, fit to 
figure in a picture of modern aristo- 
cratic life: but I asked myself how 
that face of hers could ever have 
seemed to me the face of a woman 
born of woman, with memories of 
childhood, capable of pain, needing 
to be fondled? The features at that 
moment looked so_ preternaturally 
sharp, the eyes were so hard and 
eager—she looked like a cruel im- 
mortal, finding her spiritual feast in 
the agonies of a dying race. For 
across those hard features there came 
something like a flash when the last 
hour had been breathed out, and we 
all felt that the dark vail had com- 
pletely fallen. What secret was there 
between Bertha and this woman? I 
turned my eyes from her with & 
horrible dread lest my insight should 
return, and I should be obliged to see 
what had been breeding about two 
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anloving women’s hearts. I felt that 
Bertha had been watching for the 
moment of death as the sealing of her 
secret: I thanked Heaven it could 
remain sealed for me. 

Meunier said quietly, “Gone.” He 
then gave his arm to Bertha, and she 
submitted to be led out of the room. 

I suppose it was at her order that 
two female attendants came into the 
room, aud dismissed the younger one 
who had been present before. When 
they entered, Meunier had already 
opened the artery in the long thin 
neck that lay rigid on the pillow, and 
I dismissed them, ordering them to 
remain at a distance till we rang: 
the doctor, I said, had an operation 
to perform—he was not sure about 
the death. For the next twenty 
minutes I forgot everything but 
Meunier and the experiment in which 
he was so absorbed, that I think his 
senses would have been closed against 
all sounds or sights that had no re- 
lation to it. It was my task at first 
to keep up the artificial respiration 
in the body after the transfusion bad 
been effected, but presently Meunier 
relieved me, and I could see the won- 
drous slow return of life: the breast 
began to heave, the inspirations be- 
came stronger, the eyelids quivered, 
and the soul seemed to have returned 
beneath them. The artificial respira- 
tion was withdrawn: still the breath- 
ing continued, and there was a 
movement of the lips. 

Just then I heard the handle of 
the door moving; I suppose Bertha 
had heard from the women that they 
had been dismissed: probably a 
vague fear had arisen in her mind, 
for she entered with a look of alarm. 
She came to the foot of the bed and 
gave a stifled cry. 

The dead woman’s eyes were wide 
open, and met hers in full recognition 
—the recognition of hate. With a 
sudden strong effort, the hand that 
Bertha had thought for ever still was 
pointed towards her, and the haggard 
oe moved, The gasping eager voice 
Sal, 

“You mean to poison your hus- 
band . . . . the poison is in the 
black cabinet . . . . I got it for you 
»+.. you laughed at me, and told 
lies about me behind my back, to 
make me disgusting . . . . because 
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you were jealous , ,. . are you sorry 
~ +» » now?” 

The lips continued to murmur, but 
the sounds were no longer distinct, 
Soon there was no sound—only a 
slight movement: the flame had 
leaped out, and was being extin- 
guished the faster. The wretched 
woman’s heart-strings had been set 
to hatred and vengeance; the spirit 
of life had swept the chords fur an 
instant, and was gone again for ever. 
Good God! © This is what it is to 
live again . . . to wake up with our 
unstilled thirst upon us, with our 
unuttered curses rising to our lips, 
with our muscles ready to act out 
their half-committed sins. 

Bertha stood pale at the foot of the 
bed, quivering and helpless, despair- 
ing of devices, like a cunning animal 
whose hiding-places are surrounded 
by swift-advancing flame. Even 
Meunier looked parulysed; life for 
that moment ceased to be a scientific 
problem to him. As for me, this 
scene seemed of one texture with the 
rest of my existence: horror was my 
familiar, and this new revelation was 
only like an old pain recurring with 
new circumstances. 


Since then Bertha and I have lived 
apart—she in her own neighbour- 
hood, the mistress of half our wealth, 
I as a wanderer in foreign countries, 
until I came to this Devonshire nest 
to die. Bertha lives pitied and 
admired—for what had I against that 
charming woinan, whom every one 
but myself could have been happy 
with? There had been no witness of 
the scene in the dying room except 
Meunier, and while Meunier lived, his 
lips were sealed by a promise to me. 

Once or twice, weary of wandering, 
I rested in a favourite spot, and my 
heart went out towards the men and 
women and children whose faces 
were becoming familiar to me: but 
I was driven away again in terror at 
the approach of my old insight— 
driven away to live continually with 
the one Unknown Presence revealed 
and yet hidden by the moving cur- 
tain of the earth and sky. Till at 
last disease took ‘hold of me and 
fureed me to rest here—forced me to 
live in dependence on my servants, 
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And then the curse of insight—of my 
double consciousness, came again, and 
has never left me. I know all their 
narrow thoughts, their feeble regard, 
their half-wearied pity. 
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It is the 20th of September 1850, 
I know these figures I have just 
written, as if they were a long farnliee 
inscription. I have seen them on 
this page in my desk unnumbered 
times, when the scene of my dying 
struggle has opened upon me. .., 





DR. MANSEL’S: BAMPTON LECTURES, 


Dr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures 
were listened to by crowded and en- 
thusiastic congregations; they fur- 
nished for some time the prominent 
subject of conversation at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; they cannot fail 
to have had a considerable influence, 
and an influence at Oxford is one 
which gradually pervades the whole 
country. Dr. Mansel, moreover, has 
established for himself the reputation 
of a profound thinker, or, at all events, 
of a learned metaphysician. Selected 
to write the article “* Metaphysics” in 
the last edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; selected to be one of the 
editors of the Works of the late Sir 
William Hamilton,—the philosopher 
of Magdalen Oollege stands before the 
public at large as one invested with 
whatever authority the learning of 
the schools, past and present, can be- 
stow. It is possible that Dr. Mansel 
may be more distinguished for the 
erudition of an historian of philosophy, 
than for those acute powers of reason- 
ing which constitute a man to be pre- 
eminently the philosopher, or which 
enable him to walk with an assured 
tread, and a straightforward course, 
amongst the shadowy abstractions 
which metaphysics are wont to con- 
jure up around us, Be that as it 
may, the present series of Bampton 
Lectures, on account both of the 
author and the subject of them, have 
a claim upon our especial attention ; 
and if some of the positions muain- 
tained in them appear to us erroneous 
—erroneous, and not without an evil 
tendency—we need make no apology 
for entering into controversy with 


them. 
Let all due acknowledgments be 


made to the scholastic learning of the 
author, and to the vigorous style in 
which he has clothed a very abstruse 
class of ideas. We occasionally have 
to regret a want of distinctness; but 
when we consider that the exigencies 
of the preacher were added to those 
of the essayist, we cannot be surprised 
at a few passages of obscurity. It is 
not our wish to detract in the least 
from the literary merit or reputation 
of the volume before us. We have 
simply to deal with the substantial 
thought it gives us, with the line of 
reasoning it puts forth. We dissent 
from Dr. Mansel in the explanation 
he has given us of the “ Limits of 
Religious Thought,” or the limits of 
the human mind in its knowledge of 
the Creator of the world. He has, 
to our apprehension, so restricted 
these limits, as to render a system of 
revealed religion as impossible as a 
system of religion based on the un- 
aided exercise of the human intellect. 
Strictly speaking, they are not limits 
that he has described, for a limit 
would imply some capacity for theo- 
logical knowledge; whereas he has 
virtually asserted that we have no 
capacity whatever for reasoning upon 
theology. We can only repeat pro- 
positions that we do not understand, 
or adopt, for our guidance, certain 
other propositions which we do under- 
stand, but which are adaptations to 
the human intellect, and of which we 
can never know how far they have, 
or have not, an objective truth. 

Such conclusions as these we may 
be excused for controverting. We 
firmly believe them to be erroneous 
as well as mischievous. Such a de- 
fence of revealed religion ends in & 
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sacrifice of all religion whatever. It 
is open to Dr. Mansel, or any other 
metaphysical divine, to se us 
the Theistic and the Atheistic repre- 
sentation of the universe; he 
show (if such is his opinion) that, 
resting solely on the uninspired teach- 
ing of the human intellect, either of 
these representations might be adopt- 
ed, and he may proceed to say that it 
is Revelation which gives the cast- 
ing vote, the peremptory decision in 
favour of one of them. Here the 
highest honour possible is done to 
Revelation. Of two roads which the 
mind was equally capable of . taking, 
it chooses for us that which leads up 
to light and hope; it determines that 
the world is the manifestation of a 
supernal intelligence, and rescues us 
from that dark atheistic view which 
detects nothing in the universe but 
unconscious forces breaking out, in 
their last development, into the phe- 
nomena of consciousness. This line 
of argument may be tenable, though 
we should shrink even from this, be- 
cause it would present the Atheistic 
view as having a certain rationality 
which we should not accord to it. 
But it is not open to any metaphy- 
sical divine whatever to prove to us, 
in the first place, that Theism is 
essentially inconceivable by the hu- 
man mind, or that it involves an irre- 
concilable contradiction, and then to 
introduce Revelation as our sole 
teacher of theology. To adopt Locke’s 
well-known metaphor, this is to put 
out the eyes of a man at the same 
moment that you present him with a 
telescope. “So far,” says Dr. Mansel, 
“is human reason from being able to 
construct a scientifie theology inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, Revela- 
tion, that it cannot even read the 
alphabet out of which that theology 
must be framed.”—P. 61. We arein 
such a condition, it seems, that we 
cannot read this alphabet, nor can we 
be taught to read it by any teacher 
whatsoever. 

If it be asked how it is that we find 
ourselves in this desperate condition, 
the answer is that we have “ no phi- 
losophy of the Infinite.” We cannot 
explain what scholastic men have 
been pleased to call the Absolute and 
the Infinite. Tear up for me these 
gates of Gazal You cannot. Then 
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hold forth your hands for the fetters 
and set yourself to grind, like a slave, 
at the public mill. Solve me this 
problem of the Infinite! You can- 
not. Then renounce for ever all free 
activity, all intellectual inquiry, in 
the domain of theology. Repeat our 
dogmas, and live according to our 
precepts, with implicit and unresist- 
ing obedience. This is your only 
duty. Such defence of our orthodox 
Christianity we do not desire to see 
current in the world. It is true that 
the divine who proceeds upon this 
method will have reduced his op- 
ponent to perfect silence. He can 
object to nothing; but neither can he 
assent to anything. He has the 
alternative offered him of quitting 
the region of theology altogether, or 
of sitting down in it in mere mute 
and stolid subjection. Rational as- 
sent he cannot give, but he can repeat 
with a certain sense ef duty, proposi- 
tions he does not comprehend, or he 
can regulate his conduct according to 
certain intelligible representations*of 
the Divine Being, which, however, 
he is to understand are cgndescending 
accommodations to the weakness of 
humanity. These latter are regula- 
tive truths; he is to believe in them 
for all practical purposes ;° but should 
he proceed to reason upon these in- 
telligible and vivid conceptions of the 
Just and Beneficent character of God, 
he is immediately to be reminded 
that they are adaptations to human 
reason, and that the attributes of the 
Absolute and the Infinite can never 
be known to man. There is, in fact, 
so incurable a contradiction in our 
ideas upon these abstruse subjects, 
that it amounts to an utter incapacity 
to think of them at all. Yet think 
of them it seems we must, and pre- 
cisely in this contradictory manner. 
“Not only,” it seems, “is the Abso- 
lute, as conceived, incapable of a 
necessary relation to anything else; 
but it is also incapable of containing, 
by the constitution of its own nature, 
an essential relation within itself.”— 
P. 49. As in every cognition there 
is some relation, it is evident that 
the Absolute can be no object of cog- 
nition, and we are distinctly told 
that “the Absolate is a term ex- 
pressing no object of thought, but 
only a denial of the relation by which 
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thonght is constituted."—P. 76. Ne- 
vertheless this Absolute is to keep its 
stand in the human mind, and lies 
in the very alphabet of theology. So 
of the Infinite—‘ The Infinite, if it is 
to be conceived at all, must be con- 
ceived as potentially everything, and 
actually nothing."—P. 76. Such a 
conception escapes entirely from the 
arena of human thought. Many 
other hard things are said of the 
Infinite. “ Yet all along, though 
our positive religious consciousness 
is of the Finite only, there yet runs 
through the whole of that conscious- 
ness the accompanying conviction 
that the Infinite does exist, and must 
exist, though of the manner of that 
existence we can form no conception ; 
and that it exists along with the Finite; 
though we know not how such a co- 
existence is possible.” Thus we lie 
fettered down in contradictory faiths, 
doomed to believe in contradictory 
propositions—doomed, it seems, to 
believe, if such a state of mind can 
be entitled to the name of belief, but 
evidently not enabled to stir one step 
in the way ,of reasoning. 

The conclusions to which we are 
finally conducted are these: 1. That 
the Reason is incapable of criticising 
Revelation, the fundamental truths 
of theology lying beyond its appre- 
hension ; that it can neither criticise 
in the way of Rationalism, which is 
a tendency to abstract from the given 
doctrine, nor in the way of Dogmat- 
ism, which is here described as the 
method of systematising the doctrines 
of Revelation by supplement or addi- 
tion. 2. That, while the reason has 
no other office than implicitly to re- 
ceive the doctrines in favour of which 
it is assured that a miracle has been 
wrought, these doctrines themselves 
are (from the very limits of our 
thought) either wholly incomprehen- 
sible, or else are adaptations and 
accommodations to the weakness of 
the human intellect. They are either 
to be believed without being under- 
stood, or they are to be understood 
and believed as merely subjective or 
regulative truths. In fact, in Reve- 
lation, according to Dr. Mansel, no 
truth is revealed—only a duty of be- 
lieving ; of believing propositions 
which are unintelligible, or state- 
ments which are indeed not only in- 
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telligible, but extremely impressive. 
but which are to be understood by the 
philosophic mind as condescendj 
adaptations to the human intellect, 
Of these adaptations, these represen- 
tatives or symbols, it is impossible to 
say how near, or how remote, they 
may be to the real truth. All that is 
true is comprehensible, and all that 
is comprehensible is, or may be, a 
delusion. 

Thus, even the given and intel- 
ligible statements of Scripture are 
not allowed to be fundamental traths 
on which we may be permitted to 
reason, so that one part of Serip- 
ture may be tested or explained by 
another. We are altogether impotent 
in theology, except to enter into the 
question of the historical character 
or credibility of certain Greek and 
Hebrew documents. Our Oxford 
metaphysician, it will be seen, is at 
once the most dogmatic and the 
most sceptical of men. The Church 
of Rome could not require a more 
abject submission of the reason; but 
the Church of Rome does profess to 
give its disciples a positive truth, 
Our Protestant divine tells us that 
even what we believe with the 
understanding and the heart, is but 
a representation put forward for our 
discipline and culture ; it is not to 
be reasoned on as positive truth. If 
the Protestant would give us some- 
what more liberty in investigating 
the historical value of the document 
(a department of theological study, 
however, which, judging from the 
notes appended to these lectures, Dr. 
Mansel is evidently not much inclined 
to, and apparently very little versed 
in), there is one point in which the 
Protestant lies at so manifest a dis- 
advantage to the Catholic, that it 
appears to us the most natural thing 
in the world that the advanced pupil 
of the Oxford metaphysician should 
run for aid and shelter into the 
bosom of the infallible church, For 
it is admitted that the Scriptures do 
not give us a system of divinity; and 
if some systematic view is needed, 
and if the human reason is incapable 
of framing it, what other resvurce is 
there but an infallible and inspired 
ehurch? Rationalism and Dogma- 
tism, the only two modes of framing 
such a system, are both at fault. 
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“Each represents,” says Dr. Mansel 
in his opening paragraph, “ta sys- 
tem from which, when nakedly and 
openly announced, the well-regulated 
mind almost instinctively shrinks 
back.” And a little further on he 
says that “both alike have prejudged 
or neglected the previous inquiry,— 
Are there not definite and discernible 
limits to the province of reason it- 
self, whether it be exercised for ad- 
yoeacy or criticism?”—P. 10. Mean- 
while there slips in this perplexing 
avowal, “whether a complete sys- 
tem of Scientific Theology could or 
could not have been given by direct 
revelation, consistently with the 
existing laws of haman thought, and 
the purposes which Revelation is 
designed to answer, it is at least cer- 
tain that such a system is not given 
in the Revelation which we possess, 
but, if it is to exist at all, must be 
constructed out of it by human in- 
terpretation.”—-P. 5. Now as some 


system, whether you choose to call 
it of scientific theology or not, the in- 
telligent man does require, and does, 
in fact, receive, as the product of 
this or that church; and as mere 
human interpretation is unequal to 


any system whatever, we are at a 
loss to perceive on what grounds any 
such system is to be maintained if 
not upon the claims of a continu- 
ously inspired or infallible church. 
Short of the alternative of atheism 
(which the logic of these Lectures 
perpetually offers to the mind), it 
would be impossible to adopt a more 
disastrous position on the great sub- 
ject of religion than the metaphysical 
advocate for orthodox Christianity 
has here assumed» The Reason, in 
her great office of inquiry, is silenced, 
and that in favour not of trath, but 
of something which is to be received 
as trath, and which we know is more 
or less a delusion. We are bound 
hand and fvot before the altar, and 
lo! the statue which has fallen from 
heaven is confessedly not the image 
of the God. We say that if it were 
possible for men to assume or re- 
tain such an attitude as this in pre- 
sence of Revelation, it would be ac- 
companied by the most pernicious 
consequences. For religious faith 
would be sapped, while the natural 
intelligence of men would be excluded 
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from its due exercise in the highest 
region of thought. A religion that 
is divorced from the genuine and 
earnest exercise of human reason, 
lives only as the superstition of the 
valgar, or lives only to crush and 
tortare the more generous mind that 
has adopted it. Instead of advancing, 
it checks the intellectual culture and 
moral progress of society. You say, 
perhaps, that its moral precepts 
might at all events remain for our 
guidance; but a high standard of 
moral exéellence will not long be 
secured in a society forbidden to 
think upon speculative truth. You 
cannot deal with the intellect of man 
in this arbitrary manner—ask from 
it its highest efforts in one direction, 
and put a veto upon any effort what- 
ever in another direction. In his late 
History of Civilisation, Mr. Buckle 
has stated a great truth in a partial 
and a somewhat paradoxical manner, 
when he enlarges on the value, as a 
social element, of the spirit of philo- 
sophical scepticism. It is not scep- 
ticism by which society has made its 
great strides of progress; it is Faith 
of some kind, religious or patriotic, 
which has been the great motor 
force; but it is a faith that thinks ; 
and as inquiry implies some mea- 
sure of scepticisin, this latter becomes 
a test of intellectual activity. It is 
this intellectual activity in the high re- 
gions of thought that is the real thing 
wanted ; it is a faith that thinks, that 
inquires, that energises, and lives in 
the energy it creates. We do not 
want scepticism for its own sake; 
we want a living and progressing 
faith, a religion capable of being ani- 
mated by the Jast and noblest efforts 
of the intellect. It would be no 
gain, therefore (if this were possible), 


but a great misfortune, if the truths 


of Revelation were abstracted entirely 
from the region of controversy and 
inquiry, It would be the decay and 
destruction of religion, as well as a 
great detriment to the general growth 
and vigour of the intellect. We have 
no wish to see the great doctrines of 
Revelation shunted aside out of the 
direct tracks of human thinking— 
men of the world looking only to see 
that they are so completely shunted 
as to keep the way open for science 
and philosophy. We desire that the 
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religion of a society should feel the 
legitimate influence of the whole 
culture of that society, and itself re- 
act upon that culture. If indeed Dr. 
Mansel is correct in the view he pre- 
sents to us of the “Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought”—if his exposition is 
complete of the faculties we possess, 
by God’s original gift, to look into 
theology, or of the nature of that 
“alphabet” which it is said we can- 
not read—then, indeed, rather than 
lapse into the alternative of utter 
darkness, we may be glad to accept 
his scheme of a passive recipiency of 
whatever time has brought down to 
us. But we are persuaded that Dr. 
Mansel’s exposition is far from being 
correct and complete; we do not ac- 
cept him as our guide in the matter 
of this *‘ alphabet of Theology.” 

Be it remembered that it is we 
here who stand upon the old paths 
—not Dr. Mansel. It is he who is 


facing the world with dangerous 
novelties, with untried and precari- 
ous dogmas. There is no harm in 
that, if be has truth on his side, but, 
at all events, the great teachers of 
the English Church, and of Chris- 


_tendom in general, have constantly 
proclaimed that Revelation came in 
aid of human reason; very few re- 
ligious men have asserted that there 
was no independent faculty in the 
human mind for the discovery of the 
great fundamental truth of theology. 
What says Bishop Butler, the es- 
pecial favourite of Dr. Mansel, and 
at present the extravagantly ap- 
plauded of our English clergy? He 
spends a large portion of his work in 
proving the truth of what it is cas- 
tomary to call by the ambiguous 
name of Natural Religion; he asserts 
that Revelation is the re-publication, 
with authority, of this religion of the 
reason; and in one rather striking 

he expresses himself thus :— 
“But it is to be remembered that 
how much soever the establishment 
of natural religion in the world is 
owing to the Scripture Revelation, 
this does not destroy the proof of 
religion from reason, any more than 
the proof of Euclid’s Elements is de- 
stroyed by a man’s knowing that he 
should never have seen the truth of 
the several propositions contained in 
it, nor had those propositions come 
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into his thoughts, but for that mathe- 
matician.” So opposite to this is the 
view taken by our Bampton lecturer, 
that according to him, there would 
not only be no mathematics without ° 
our Euclid, but (and this must ine- 
vitably follow) our Euclid no longer 
rr for us any positive and in- 
telligible truth; we may learn the 
demonstrations by rote, or we may 
apply the problems to practical pur- 
poses, but their eternal veracity is 
gone. What is true is not compre- 
hensible, and what is comprehensible 
is not absolute truth. 

Our readers, we are sure, have 
agreed with us in these general re- 
marks; but they have perhaps doubt- 
ed whether we have given a faithful . 
representation of the views put forth 
in these Lectures. We must trespass 
a little upon their patience while we 
show the correctness of our state- 
ment, and also endeavour to contri- 
bute something towards dispersing 
that obscurity which our author has 
contrived to throw over the whole 
subject of religious truth. Dr. Man- 
sel’s position (as a few extracts will 
speedily show) is, that the essential 
requisite to a knowledge of God— 
that which is identical with such 
knowledge—is the capacity to frame 
‘a philosophy of the Infinite.” We 
cannot frame what he and some 
other metaphysicians are pleased to 
call a philosophy of the Infinite—we 
cannot comprehend what scholastic 
minds have conjured up as the Abso- 
lute and the Infinite—and therefore 
must for ever confess ourselves in- 
capable of reasoning upon religious 
truth. This is asserted again and 
again. Here is one statement as ex- 
plicit as any :== 


“If Revelation is a communication 
from an infinite to a finite intelligence, 
the conditions of a criticism of Revela- 
tion on philosophical grounds must be 
identical with those which are required 
for constructing a philosophy of the In- 
finite. For Revelation can make known 
the Infinite Being only in one of two 
ways; by presenting Him as He is, or 
by representing Him under symbols more 
or less adequate. A presentative Re 
velation implies faculties in man which 
can receive the presentation; and such 
faculties will also furnish the conditions 
of constructing a philosophical theory of 
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the object presented. If, on the other 
hand, Revelation is merely representa- 
tive, the accuracy of the representation 
can only be ascertained by a knowledge 
of the object represented ; and this again 
implies the possibility of a philosophy 
of the Infinite. Whatever impediments, 
therefore, exist to prevent the forma- 
tion of such a philosophy, the same 
impediments must likewise prevent the 
accomplishment of a complete criticism 
of Revelation. Whatever difficulties or 
contradictions are involved in the philo- 
sophical idea of the Infinite, the same, 
or similar ones, must naturally be ex- 

ected in the corresponding idea which 
Geralation either exhibits or implies. 
And if an examination of the problem of 
philosophy and the conditions of their 
solution should compel us to admit the 
existence of principles and modes of 
thought, which must be accepted as true 
in practice, though they cannot be ex- 
plained in theory, the same practical 
acceptance may be claimed, on philoso- 
phical grounds, in behalf of the corre- 
sponding doctrines of religion.”—P. 27. 


The contradiction in philosophy 
which Dr. Mansel has to prove, and 
by aid of which he is to abash and 
silence all who recoil from contradic- 
tion in any system of divinity, is, 
that we have at the same time a 
belief and a disbelief, and therefore, 
at the same time, some conception, 
and no conception, of what he 
calls the Absolute and the Infinite. 
Through what intricate paths a man 
so versed in the history of philo- 
sophy, and so accustomed to expose 
the fallacies of others, has wrought 
himself into this curious position, or 
how he really can or does. maintain 
his two contrary truths, we are really 
at a loss to explain. One thing is 
noticeable, that all the stress of the 
argument, and all the ingenuity of 
the lecturer, is bestowed on the 
negative proposition — the impossi- 
bility of conceiving the Infinite. 
He adopts most decidedly the ex- 
position of Sir William Hamilton, 
that all our cognitions are of the 
conditioned and the finite. He will 
not allow to Schelling and other 
mysterious teachers their transcen- 
dental intuitions. Very little is said 
in favour of the positive proposition, 
that we have a belief in the infinite. 
Nevertheless having proved that the 
conception of the Absolute and In- 
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finite Being is impossible, and yet 
satisfied himself that this impossible 
conception is an article of philoso- 
phical belief—having fixed upon the 
reason this incurable contradiction 
—he laughs to scorn all the objec- 
tions of restless theologians, fretted 
with the contradictions which cer- 
tain systems of divinity may possi- 
bly disclose to them. He has an 
answer for all such objections. You 
believe in an Infinite Being, and 
you can give no account of your 
belief. After this what do you 
expect in theology but contradic- 
tion? And it must be confessed 
that, in one respect, he is consistent 
enough, for throughout his book he 
deals out with his right hand, and 
his left hand, the most contradictory 
statements, This is Dr Mansel’s 
method of satisfying all the demands 
that his subject can make upon him. 
Do you complain that his idea of 
God resolves itself into a mere ver- 
bal abstraction?—he pushes before 
you a most vivid personality for your 
devotion. Would you reason upon 
the attributes of this personal God?— 
he veils it altogether from your sight. 
And after shutting out every avenue 
of philosophic or rational criticism, 
he tells you, with placid’ assurance, 
not to limit your evidences of Ohris- 
tianity to any one specific inquiry, 
but to embrace the whole subject, 
the doctrine as well as the history. 
He seems to have established the 
right to assert the most contradic- 
tory propositions, and would doubt- 
less protest against the injustice of 
any criticism which did not give 
him full and equal credit for opposite 
and conflicting statements. 

And what are these conceptions 
of the Absolute and the Infinite, 
which, strange to say, we have, 
and we have not? What are these 
subtleties of ratiocination which are 
to fix ts ina state of self-contradic- 
tion, and therefore, it seems, of im- 
potent credulity? They are the old 
subtleties that, three thousand years 
ago, led Indian philosophers to re- 
fine upon their idea of God till they 
found it impossible any longer to 
conceive of Him as the Oreator of 
the world. He became Brahm, the 
Absolute and Infinite, who can have 
no conceivable relation to the finite, 
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and Brahma took the place of Crea- 
tor. Men first proved the existence 
of God from the world, and from 
their own humanity; they reasoned 
up to a wise and beneficent Being, 
who had planned, and therefore 
produced, this great scheme of mate- 
rial and mental ‘phenomena: they 
inferred that this Being was eternal, 
and of infinite power; they next 
refined upon this abstraction of an 
eternal and infinite Being till they 
demonstrated to themselves that 
such a Being could not possess the 
attributes from which alone they 
had inferred its existence; and rea- 
soning down from their definitions 
of the Absolute and the Infinite, 
they proved that the supreme God 
could have no relation whatever to 
the world or to humanity. Oreation 
became impossible to a Being already 
infinite; it was a derogation to a 
Being already perfect. Some lower 
god, some avatar, some personifica- 
tion of an attribute (whose appari- 
tion and nature, however, it would 
be impossible to explain), must be 
interposed to perform the now de- 
graded and subordinate task of crea- 
tion. Bat if God is no longer the 
Creator and Governor. of the world 
—if He has no conceivable relation 
to us—if, moreover, we du not know 
Him by any attributes, as of wis- 
dom, justice, and benevolence—then 
is there no God at all furus. We 
have nothing left but a profound 
conviction of our own utter and 
hopeless ignorance. Accordingly, the 
European intellect, more sedate and 
better balanced, has almost inva- 
riably replied to the subtle Asiatic— 
“Tt is the infinite variety of the 
finite, it is the beautiful harmony 
of organic wholes, each a harmony 
in itself, that forms the very basis 
of my conception of the supreme 
and eternal Mind. If you bring 
before me some definition of In- 
finite Being which is destructive of 
my conception of a Supreme In- 
telligence, embracing as thought 
this harmony of the universe, I 
must challenge you to show me 
whence you obtained the right to 
argue at all about an Infinite Being. 
I have no conception of God but of 
a Being possessing these attributes 
of wisdom and benevolence: if you 
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convince me that these attributes 
are the mere coinage of my own 
brain, I have no God at all; I have 
no knowledge left me but of the bare 
earth I tread on, and the mere feel- 
ings and imaginations I am pleased 
or bewildered with. As to your 
abstractions of the Infinite or the 
Absolute—which are at one moment 
identical with the all, and the next 
moment identical with non-entity— 
they plainly destroy themselves by 
their contradictory nature; they are 
just nothing at all, or mere circuitous 
expressions of total ignorance—an 
obscure formula for atheism.” We 
say that the European intellect has 
generally answered in this manner; 
but the Asiatic mode of thought, if 
we may so describe it, has had its 
partisans in the West, and of late it 
has been reproduced with unex- 
ampled force and power by some of 
our Teutonic philosophers. Dr Man- 
sel has been involving himself in 
these abstruse and shadowy specula- 
tions, and then has rushed into the 
Oxford pulpit to tell all English 
students, that if they think at all 
upon theology, they will be lost for 
ever in a maze of contradiction. 

We refuse to walk in his labyrinth, 
We would indicate as briefly as we 
can the position which we believe 
that every mature and thoughtfal 
mind will take pp from whence to 
survey without alarm the sort of 
labyrinth, or rather the metaphy- 
sical chaos, which the learned Doc- 
tor displays before us. We know, 
and can know, God only by His 
attributes: only by its attributes 
do we know what we call mind or 
matter. We say that the world 
manifests the existence, out of itself, 
of intelligence; we have no concep- 
tion of this intelligence but as the 
attribute of a being. On the other 
hand, we have no conception of this 
being other than of that which posses- 
ses and exercises this and other attri- 
butes. If, now, some metaphysician 
chooses to fasten upon the abstrac- 
tion of Being in itself, or of Infinite 
being, he is evidently going forth 
into the region of the unknowable ; 
and if he comes back from this ex- 
cursion, and tells us that of the In- ° 
finite Being we cannot predicate 
such attributes as those of wisdom 
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and benevolence,—what has he done 
but just destroyed the only grounds 
he had for thinking of such a Being 
at all? We must think God as the 
being who possesses these attributes, 
or resign all attempt to think in 
this direction, and obliterate religion 
at once from the rational human 
mind. Such definitions as we have 
here of the Absolute and the Infi- 
nite will do nothing for us; nor can 
we extract a truth out of manifest 
and incurable contradictions. 


“The conception,” Dr. Mansel tells 
us, “of the Absolute and the Infinite, 
from whatever side we view it, appears 
encompassed with contradictions, There 
is a contradiction in supposing such an 
object to exist, whether alone or in con- 
junction with others ; and there is a con- 
tradiction in supposing it not to exist, 
There is a contradiction in conceiving it 
as one; and there is a contradiction in 
conceiving it as many. There is a con- 
tradiction in conceiving it as personal, 
aud there is a contradiction in conceiv- 
ing it as impersonal. It cannot, without 
contradiction, be represented as active ; 
nor, Without equal contradiction, be re- 
presented as inactive. It cannot be con- 
ceived as the sum of all existence; nor 
ean it be conceived as a part only of this 
sum.” —P. 59. 


Does not the conviction at once 
arise to our readers that such a con- 
ception as this is the mere unautho- 
rised coinage of scholastic ingenuity ? 
An attempt is made to think of the 
Absolute or the Infinite per se—of 
Being, in fact, per se, without attri- 
butes—which attempt we are told, 
at the same time, is utterly fruitless. 
It is fruitless, for every conception of 
being or power that we form must 
be, at the instant, finite, and our only 
idea of the infinite is of an inexhaust- 
ible power, by which the finite passes 
on into other forms, or may be ex- 
tended, or multiplied, infinitely. The 
infinite can only be thought of by- aid 
of the finite, and our conception of 
God as truly embraces the finite as 
the infinite. What conception have 
we of His infinite power, but of a 
power that manifests itself in endless 
Jinites, whether thoughts, or creations 
im space? Or how is our idea of 
God rendered more exalted or dis- 
tinct by fastening upon this mere 
abstraction, the injinite alone, and 
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thus rendering the conception of the 
Supreme Reason impossible—render- 
ing impossible any conception what- 
ever? Let us see the results as de- 
scribed by our present author, which 
come out from the employment of a 
stringent logic on such premises as 
these scholastic notions of the Abso- 
lute and the Infinite. And indeed 
such of our readers who have not 
perused these Lectures will be impa- 
tient all this time to hear Dr. Man- 
sel’s own exposition. 


“There are three terms, familiar as 
household words in the vocabulary of 
Philosophy, which must be taken into 
account in every system of Metaphysical 
Theology. To conceive the Deity as He 
is, we must conceive Him as First Cause, 
as Absolute, and as Infinite. By the 
First Cause is meant that which pro- 
duces all things, and is itself produced 
by none. By the Adsolute, is meant that 
which exists in and by itself, having no 
necessary relation to any other being. 
By the Infinite, is meant that which is 
free from all possible limitation; that 
than which a greater is inconceivable; 
and which consequently, can receive no 
additional attribute or mode of exist- 
ence which it had not from all eternity. 

“The Infinite, as contemplated by this 
philosophy, cannot be regarded as con- 
sisting of a limited number of attributes, 
each unlimited in its kind. It cannot be 
conceived, for example, after the ana- 
logy of a line, infinite in length, but not 
in breadth; or of a surface, infinite in 
two dimensions of space, but bounded in 
the third; or of an intelligent being, 
possessing some one or more modes of 
consciousness in an infinite degree, but 
devoid of others. Evenif it be granted, 
which is not the case, that such a par- 
tial infinite may without contradiction 
be conceived, still it will have a relative 
infinity only, and be altogether incom- 
patible with the Absolute. The meta- 
physical representations of the Deity as 
absolute and infinite must necessarily, as 
the profoundest metaphysicians have ac- 
knowledged, amount to nothing less than 
the sum of all reality. . . . That which 
is conceived as Absolute and Infinite, 
must be conceived as containing within 
itself the sum not only of all actual, but 
of all possible being. .. . 

“But these three coneeptions—the 
Cause, the Absolute, the Infinite—all 
equally indispensable, do they not imply 
contradiction to each other,when viewe 
in conjunction, as attributes of one and 
the same Being?! A cause cannot, as 
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such, be absolute: the Absolute cannot, 
as such, be a cause. The cause, as such, 
exists only in relation to its effect: the 
cause is a cause of the effect; the effect 
is an effect of the cause. On the other 
hand, the conception of the Absolute im- 
Plies a possible existence out of all rela- 
tion. e we to escape from this 
apparent contradiction by introducing 
the idea of succession in time. The Ab- 
solute exists first by itself,and afterwards 
becomes a cause. But here we are 
checked by the third conception, that of 
the Infinite’ How can the Infinite be- 
come that which it was not from the 
first? If Causation is a possible mode 
of existence, that which exists without 
causing is not infinite; that which be- 
comes a cause has passed beyond its for- 
mer limits, Creation at any moment of 
time being thus ineoneeivable, the philo- 
sopher is reduced to the alternative of 
Pantheism, which pronounces the effect 
to be mere appearance, and merges all 
real existence in the eause. The validity 
of this alternative will be examined pre- 
sently.”—P. 44. 


We interrupt this perfect artillery 
of scholastic argument to suggest 
that these definitions or abstractions 
of the Absolute and the Infinite may 
not really belong to the “ Alphabet 
of Theology.’ The 1dea of limitless 
power may, and surely we can be 
said to have this idea, although we 
cannot, of course, embrace all the 
actual or possible manifestations of 
that power. But we must continue 
our quotation. After some remarks 
on Pantheism, which for the sake of 
brevity we must omit, he proceeds :— 


“Pantheism thus failing us, the last 
resource of Rationalism is to take refuge 
in that whieh, with reference to the 
highest idea of God, is speculative 
Atheism, and to deny that the Infinite 
exists at all. And it must be admitted 
that, so long as we confine ourselves to 
one side only of the problem, that of the 
inconceivability of the Infinite, this is 
the only position logically tenable. by 
those whe would make man’s power of 
thought the exact measure of his duty 
of belief. For the infinite, as inconceiv- 
able, is necessarily shown to be non- 
existent ; unless we renounce the claims 
of reason to supreme authority in mattérs 
of faith, by admitting that it is our duty 
to believe what we are altogether unable 
to comprehend. But the logical ad- 
vantage of the atheistic alternative 
vanishes, as soon as we view the ques- 
tion from the other side, and endeavour 
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positively to represent in thought the 
sum total of existence as a limited 
quantity. A limit is itself a relation; 
and to conceive a limit as such jg 
virtually to acknowledge the ‘ existence 
of a correlative’ on the other side of it, 
By a law of thought, the significanee of 
which has perhaps not yet been fully 
investigated, it is impossible to conceive 
a finite object of any kind, without con- 
ceiving it as one out of many—as re- 
lated to other objects, coexistent and 
antecedent. A first moment of time, a 
first unit of space, a definite sum of all 
existence, are thus as inconceivable as 
the opposite suppositions of an infinity 
of each. While it is impossible to re- 
present in thought any object except as 
finite, it is equally impossible te re- 
present any finite object, or any aggre- 
gate of finite objects, as exhausting the 
universe of being. ‘Thus the hypothesis 
which would annihilate the Infinite is 
itself shattered to pieces against the 
rock of the Absolute; and we are in- 
volved in the self-eontradicting assump- 
tion of a limited universe, which yet 
ean neither contain a limit in itself nor 
be limited by anything beyond itself£”— 
P. 57. 


We hope that the hypothesis of 
Atheism will meet with a more 
certain fate than this of being 
“shattered on the rock of the 
Absolute.” But if Dr. Mansel forces 
upon the mind a conception of 
God which he at the same moment 
pronounces to be inconceivable—if 
he strips God of all his attributes, 
and leaves us—nothing !—it is soime- 
thing very like Atheism he conducts 
us to. It is the only Atheism known 
to modern philosophy, the acknow- 
ledged incapacity of the human mind 
to apprehend the very first article of 
theology. It is quite in vain for Dr. 
Mansel, or all the doctors in Christen- 
dom, to tell us it is our duty to 
believe what is altogether incom- 
prehensible. Zo carry our belief 
where all cognition, all ideation has 
ceased, is a manifest impossibility. 
We may believe in what we do not 
fully comprehend—what is there that 
we do fully comprehend? What 1s 
there whose relations to all other 
known objects sare perceived, and 
stand out clearly without an ap- 
st contradiction? But we must 

ave some object of our faith; we 
cannot believe in what at the same 
moment we pronounce to be utterly 
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inconceivable. We are surprised 
that Dr. Mansel can repeat, as he 
does, again and again, this duty to 
believe the incomprehensible, with- 
vat perceiving that it is not the 
partially incomprehensible, but the 
utterly inconceivable that he is eall- 
ing upon us here to'believe. The 
results of his logic should have 
warned him to retrace his steps, to 
re-examine his premises, to re-assure 
himself upon his scholastic defini- 
tions of the Absolute and the Infi- 
nite: if he throws utter darkness on 
the subject of theology, he cannot 
restore us to light by reiterating our 
duty of belief. We cannot believe 
when you have shown us that we 
cannot even think—cannot have any 
intelligible object of faith. The 
familiar case of the freedom of the 
will is frequently -brought forward 
as an instance of a firm faith in the 
incomprehensible. We believe, it is 
said, in this freedom, and yet cannot 
reconcile it with the physical and 
psychological laws we see established 
in the world. But how stands the 
ease? The man who believes in the 
freedom of the will has a very dis- 
tinct object of faith; he is determin- 
ed in his opinion by feelings which 
have a most indisputable existence ; 
if he is an unsophisticated man, you 
will have great difficulty in shaking 
his faith, or making him compre- 
hend why he should have any doubts 
upon the matter. But if you call 
upon him to frame some “ philosophy 
of freedom ”—if you succeed in prov- 
ing to him that his old faith in free- 
dom is inconsistent with other and 
better established truths—if you con- 
vince him that avhat he thought 
was a distinct conception, is no in- 
telligible conception at all, he no 
longer does believe in the freedom ot 
the will; he becomes a Calvinist, and 
believes with Jonathan Edwards, or 
he altogether modifies his ideas on the 
subject of moral and religious respon- 
sibility. Dr. Mansel has written eight 
learned lectures on “The Limits of 
Religious Thought,” and it seems 
never once to have occurred to him 
that the limits of religious thought 
must of necessity be the limits of 
religious belies. 

It is superfluous, perhaps, to point 
out contradictions in Dr, Mansel’s 


philosophical statements, because it 
is in contradictions that he revels; 
to establish incurable contradictions 
is precisely his object. Yet we can- 
not avoid noticing the quite opposite 
positiens which he thinks himself at 
liberty to take up at pleasure on this 
subject of the Infinite. Sir William 
Hamilton’s Essay on the Unceon- 
ditioned is his great guthority—or, 
let us say it is the composition 
which most completely expresses his 
own philosophical views—and in ac- 
cordance with Sir William Hamilton 
he insists on the impossibility of 
framing any such conceptions as those 
of the Absolute and the Infinite. 
“ To think is to condition,” therefore 
the Unconditioned, or the Absolute, 
is at once pronounced unthinkable. 
Our author has also more than once 
enlarged on the impossibility of the 
Intinite bearing any relation to the 
Finite, for it mast absorb the Finite 
—unless by another curious process 
of logic you prove (by the admitted 
unity of the Infinite) that it is identi- 
cal with nothing ; in which form it 
certainly cannot enter into any 
known relation with the Finite. 
Having pronounced these scholastic 
notions of the Absolute and the: In- 
finite to be mere shadeows—unreali- 
ties—words, not thoughts—his next 
most legitimate object is, neverthe- 
less, to reinstate them in our plenary 
conviction, Forgetting all that he 
has said about the impossibility of a 
relation between the Infinite and the 
Finite, he very confidently tells us 
that “* we are compelled, by the con- 
stitution of our minds, to believe in 
the existence of an Absolute and In- 
finite Being—a belief which appears 
forced upon us as the complement of 
our consciousness of the relative and 
the finite.” After asserting that there 
is no thought out of the relative and 
the finite, he finds this complement, 
which, we presume, és a thought, and 
which is a relation. 

Metaphysicians have differed, and 
still differ, on this abstruse subject of 
the idea we have of the Infinite. Some 
of us rest satisfied with the definition 
which Locke has given, and think it 
sufficient for all the grand purposes 
of theology. The Infinite can never 
be known except as that which we 
cannot embrace. Those who feel 
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convinced that we have some more 
positive idea of the Infinite, and re- 
gard it not as a possibility or as an 
inevitable conception attached to the 
Finite, may take what seems to them 
higher ground. In later times the 
Essay of Sir William Hamilton has 
put forth one view of the subject 
with singular power and distinct- 
ness; it is the most striking com- 
position that came from the pen of 
Sir William Hamilton, and probably 
the most remarkable contribution to 
the philosoplical literature of Eng- 
land that has been made in our time. 
We cannot here do justice to it, nor 
point out what we consider to be 
its true bearing upon theology. 
Those who wish to see the subject 
canvassed from another point of view, 
would do well to read Mr. Calder- 
wood’s Essay on the Infinite, which 
isa reply to Sir William Hamilton. 
It does not often succeed, in our 
jadgment, in shaking the position of 
the elder philosopher, but it is the 
very model of an earnest, painstak- 
ing, candid disquisition; and those 
who have not leisure to read many 
books, and are curious to see how 
this controversy has been conducted 
inour own times, could not do better 
than peruse together the Hssay on 
the Unconditioned, and Mr. Calder- 
wood’s reply in his Essay on the In- 
Jinite. What is peculiar in our Ox- 
ford metaphysician is this—that 
from some svlitary altitude to which 
he has reached, he embraces the 
opposite views of both these essays ; 
at least he so far coincides with both, 
that at one moment he exposes the 
utter unreality of the scholastic con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and the In- 
finite, and, the next moment, asserts 
the ineffaceable nature of such con- 
ceptions :— 

“The almost unanimous voice of 
philosophy” (thus runs his lucid exposi- 
tion), “in pronouncing that the Absolute 
is both one and simple, must be accepted 
as the voice of reason also, so far as 
reason has any voice in the matter. But 
the absolute unity, as indifferent and 
containing no attributes, can neither be 
distinguished from the multiplicity of 
finite beings by any characteristic fea- 
ture, nor be identified with them in their 
multiplicity. Thus we are landed in an 
inextricable dilemma. The Absolute 
cannot be conceived as conscious, neither 
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can it be conceived as unconscious; it 
cannot be conceived as complex, neither 
can it be conceived as simple; it cannot, 
be conceived by difference, neither can 
it be conceived by the absence of 
difference; it cannot be identified with 
the universe, neither can it be dis- 
tinguished from it.”—P. 50. 


Surely all this sufficiently proves 
that this conception of the Absolute 
is altogether a mistake, and to be 
dismissed accordingly. Not:-at all: 
his very object is to fasten on us all 
these contradictions, A little farther 
on he says :—“ The whole of this web 
of contradictions is woven from one 
original warp and woof; namely, 
the impossibility of conceiving the 
co-existence of the Infinite and the 
Finite.” And yet we have seen that 
we are compelled by the constitution 
of our minds to think the Absolute 
and the Infinite “as the complement 
of our consciousness of the relative 
and the finite,” which is surely think- 
ing their co-existence. 

Is all this straining after impos- 
sible conceptions, all this hopeless 
effort to combine the contradictory, 
the indispensable prelude to the 
“alphabet of Theology?” Can we 
not ascend from nature and our own 
consciousness up to Nature’s God— 
ascend to the conception of an In- 
telligent and beneficent Creator? 
Must we flounder for ever in this 
declared chaos of the Absolute and 
the Infinite? Such has not been 
hitherto the creed of Christendom. 
But we must now giance for a 
moment at the use Dr. Mansel makes 
of the web of contradictions he has 
so laboriously woven for us. 

The application of this web of ' 
sophistries (for it is nothing better) is 
found in an extension of Bishop 
Batler’s argument from Analogy. 
Here you have in philosophy the 
same contradiction that you object 
to in the doctrines of Revelation 
—the same, or still more violent. 
You cannot understand how this 
Infinite is both one and many—how 
it is both al/, and yet related to the 
Finite? Do you cavil at the Trinity? 
What say you to the Infinite de- 
veloping itself in the Finite? Do 
you stand amazed at the double 
nature of Christ? Explain to me 
how the Absolute is, in one phase, 
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identical with Nonentity, and in 
another the sum of all realities. 
And thus he passes in review the 
various questions of theology, which 
we need not further particularise, as 
it isno part of our design to enter 
into a discussion of them. He 
always has a puzzle in philosophy 
greater than what you find in Revela- 
tion. Ought not that to satisfy you, 
or to keep you quiet at the least? 

Dr. Mansel apparently overlooks a 
very essential difference between the 
manner in which Bishop Butler em- 
ploys this argument, and the applica- 
tion which he has made of it. 
Bishop draws an analogy between 
portions of God’s revelation to which 
objections have been raised, and 
certain facts in the world which God 
has also created, or in the constitu- 
tion of man. About these facts it is 
presumed there could be no dispute. 
Dr. Mansel extends the argument to 
an analogy between the doctrines of 
Revelation and a doctrine of philo- 
sophy. The opponent of Bishop 
Batler could not very well reject the 
facts to which the Bishop appealed, 
but the opponent of Dr. Mansel may 
feel himself at liberty to dispute that 
medley of scholastic dogmas, and 
throw aside that farago of contradic- 
tions which is here appealed to under 
the name of philosophy. 

But, indeed, this argument from 
analogy, even when the analogy is 
between undisputed facts on the one 
side, and certain doctrines of theo- 
logy, or certain portions of sacred 
history, on the other, is open to great 
abuse; no mode of reasoning has, in 
truth, been more egregiously abused, 
none is so faciley and none more 
fallacious. The right application of 
the argument, we are told, is not to 
prove any doctrine of Revelation; if 
the doctrine could have been proved, 
there would have been no necessity 
for its miraculous teaching, but to 
repel any objections which may be 
raised against it. Dull indeed must 
be that doctor of divinity who cannot 
find, out of all nature and human 
society, something analogous to the 
objected doctrine or precept. All 
parties, all sects, can use this argu- 
ment; all doctrines, and all perver- 
sions of Christianity, can equally 
claim its support; it stands a ready 
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defence for every man’s orthodoxy, 
and every man’s heresy. We are 
not disputing that it has not its legi- 
timate application, or that it has not 
rendered its acknowledged service to 
the cause of truth, but there is one 
frequent fallacy in its use which it is 
well to notice—it is this: That the 
very same divine who argues for the 
claim of revelation, for the need of 
revelation, for the exalted character 
of revelation, from the weakness, 
error, and corruption of humanity, 
sometimes thinks fit, the next moment, 
to defend his assailed doctrine or 
precept by drawing an analogy be- 
tween it and the weakness, error, and 
corruption of humanity. The divine 
argues at his pleasure on the principle 
of contrast, or the principle of simi- 
larity. The world is full of injustice— 
we want a perfect justice; the mind 
of man is full of error—we want a 
certain truth. Here they are. Do 
you object against the revealed rule 
that it is not just, against the re- 
vealed doctrine that it is not clear, 
but contradictory? Look around you! 
What injustice has not God permitted 
in this world! What obscurity and 
contradiction do you find in the 
mind of man! Is not the God of 
revelation the God also of this world! 
By this process of reasoning, if it 
deserve the name, the most opposite 
tenets can be defended witk equal 
dexterity. The extreme Oalvinist and 
the latest Rationalist alike resort to it. 
“You yearn for a divine equity, and 
you do not like our doctrine,” says 
the Calvinist; “ of election and repro- 
bation. But open your eyes; what 
see you in the world around you? 
Here is one man born to wealth, and 
culture, and high and _ ennobli 
occupations, and there is some oe 
urchin thrown out into the streets 
to beg, and thieve, and lie, and starve. 
What is this but election and repro- 
bation?” But perhaps the most 
curious application of the argument, 
and one which may interest Dr. 
Mansel more than any other, is that 
which we lately read in what is 
called a Rationalistic production of 
his own University. Even the Rev. . 
Baden Powell, in his Christianity 
without Judaism, could not resist the 
temptation offered by this facile mode 
of defending Ais doctrine of ‘ adapta- 
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tion.” He solves the difficulties that 
beset him by the theory that in- 
spired and miraculous teaching has 
been adapted at different stages to 
the intellectual and moral standard 
of the times, and that like the 
normal products of the human mind, 
it has had at each epoch its requisite 
measure of error and of truth. A 
lay philosopher might be excused for 
thinking that the human intellect 
(from the natural energies with which 
God has endowed it) might be trusted 
to give forth from time to time such 
admixture of truth and error as was 
needful for the human society ; he 
might be excused for thinking that 
doctrines which admit of being can- 
vassed, criticised, and finally dis- 
missed by the human reason, might 
have originated in the uninspired 
intellect ; and he would most assur- 
edly object that if the miracle is to 
be recognised as supporting what 
proves to be error, there is an end at 
once to its peculiar office as voucher 
for the truth.. But all the murmurs 
of the layman are at once silenced by 
this argument from analogy. You 
object that God should teach error 


miraculously, but you see that He 


teaches it, or permits it, in the 
natural order of the world. Triumph- 
ant logic! You are in the dark, you 
want light, light from heaven. Bat 
the light we bring, goes out, or gives 
bewildering or perplexing guidance. 
Well, were you not in the dark 
before? It is an additional argu- 
ment for the genuineness of our 
revelation that it shares the same 
obscurity to which you have been 
always accustomed. Alas! it was 
because of this obscurity, because of 
these doubts and difficulties, and of 
the imperfection of our philosophy, 
that we hoped to find rest in your 
divine teaching. 

Dr. Mansel, it must be confessed, 
has an answer prepared for us here. 
The human mind, according to our 
author, is so restricted in its powers 
of cognition, that no divine teach- 
ing whatever can enlighten it. He 
has tested our faculties, and finds 
them incapable of the knowledge of 
God, or what is precisely the same 
thing, he has tested our idea of God, 
and found it a maze of contradictions. 
Our author, indeed, amongst the minor 
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confusions to which he is attached, 
labours to create a distinction be- 
tween testing our faculties to know 
God, and examining, so far as we are 
able, the nature of the Divine Being, 
But the distinction is one only of 
words. You can test your faculties 
for the knowledge of an object that is 
unique—to which there is nothing 
similar or analogous in the universe 
—in no other way than by endeavonr- 
ing to understand that object. It is 
by exerting your faculties in this en- 
deavour that you discover their limits, 
The result of the endeavour may be 
the humiliating confession that the 
object is altogether beyond our cogni- 
tion, and we may then draw the dis- 
tinction between pronouncing on the 
existence or non - existence of the 
object, and on our faculties to deter- 
mine the question. But there is but 
one mode of testing our faculties— 
namely, the endeavour made to com- 
prehend the object. Our me'aphysi- 
cian frequently reminds us that the 
limits of human thought are not the 
limits of existence. He must be a 
strange presumptuous man who 
thinks they are. But the limits of 
human thoughts are the limits of ex 
istence for us. That of which we 
have no cognition has no existence 
for us. He who denies that we can 
form any idea of God, denies that a 
God exists for human beings. “A 
philosophy of religion,” writes Dr. 
Mansel, ‘‘ may be conceived either as 
a philosophy of the object of religion— 
that is to say, as a scientific exposition 
of the nature of God; or as a philo- 
sophy of the subject of Religion—that 
is to say, as a scientific inquiry into 
the constitution of the human mind, 
so far as it receives and deals with 
religious ideas.” Of the latter, to 
which he professes to attach himself, 
he says, “ Its primary concern is with 
the operations and Jaws of the human 
mind ; and its special purpose is to 
ascertain the nature, the origin, 

the limits of the religious element in 
man; postponing till after that ques- 
tion has been decided, the further in- 
quiry into the absolute nature of God.” 
As, if the question could be decided 
in any other possible manner than 
by undertaking the inquiry into the 
nature of God! If you have satisfied 
yourself you can form an idea of God, 
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it is by having formed one; if that 
you cannot, it is by having failed to 
form one. In either case what “ fur- 
ther inquiry” can there be? 

Dr. Mansel professes to have failed, 
and why has he failed? Whence 
comes this lamentable result—if in- 
deed it be a genuine result—in a 
theologian of a Protestant Church? 
Because he has turned away from 
manifest truths before his eyes, to go 
in search of scholastic pedantries. 
We can know God only, we repeat, 
by His attributes; these attributes, 
His wisdom, His creative power, His 
beneficence, no mortal man ever pro- 
fessed to know in their full extent; 
he believes them capable of an intinite 
exaltation: this can be his only con- 
ception of their infinity. But our 
Jearned Doctor, instead of fixing his 
attention upon these attributes, fastens 
upon something that he calls the In- 
finite, the Absolute, of which he finds 
no attribute can be predicated. Of 
course he sees nothing: he goes forth 
into the inane, into outer darkness, 
and comes back with the cheering in- 
telligence that, if we attempt to use 
our own eyes, we shall be in utter 
midnight. 

But the most curious and most in- 
felicitous portion of Dr. Mansel’s 
Lectures remains still to be noticed. 
This is where he more especially 
touches on those representations and 
doctrines of Scripture which are in- 
telligible in themselves. Some doc- 
trines, as that of the Trinity, convey 
no distinct idea ; others, on the con- 
trary, impress us very vividly. But 
the moral attributes put forward in 
Revelation as thuse of God, are not, 
it seems, the real attributes of the In- 
finite Being; they are put forward for 
our guidance ; it is our duty to be- 
lieve in them as ‘‘ regulative” truths ; 
but how nearly they resemble any real 
attribute of the Absolute and the In- 
finite, is a question we cannot pos- 
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sibly answer. We must. conclade, 
from what has been determined of 
the “ limits of religious thought,” that 
we are nowhere, throughout Revela- 
tion, in the presence of an intelligible 
absolute truth ; or if we are, we can 
never know it.* 

We are encouraged to believe that 
the moral representations of God may 
be partly accordant with reality or 
truth. How it happens that our 
scholastic metaphysician can admit a 
part knowledge of the infinite, and of 
that infinite he has again and again 
withdrawn from human cognition, is 
what we will not undertake to ex- 
plain. It is clear enough, however, 
that, according to his own exposition, 
we can never know which is the part 
that represents the real truth, or how 
nearly it accords with reality. 

Such a doctrine as this appears to 
us to destroy the very vitality of our 
faith. All those representations of 
God which kindle our emotions, and 
which stir the heart of man, are more 
or less delusions. We are to believe 
them, because it is our duty to be- 
lieve ; they have been taught us mira- 
culously that we should believe, A 
strange duty! And a very extra- 
ordinary power it is which our meta- 
physician accords to this sense of 
duty. We saw that where there was 
no possible conception, there was still 
a duty to believe. Here there is a 
declared delusion, but the same duty 
to believe. Accordingly, our preacher 
becomes, from time to time, very 
eloquent, on the moral, and, in part, 
human, representations of the Deity 
given us in the Scriptures; he is in- 
dignant at those metaphysicians who 
would introduce into criticisms of 
revelation their ‘‘ morbid horror of 
what they are pleased to call Anthro- 
pomorphism.” But if, fully impressed 
with these vivid representations of 
the goodness and justice of God, you 
proceed to reason on them, as premises 





* Archbishop 1 King, Bishop Copleston, Archbishop Whately, and others have 
expressed some subtle opinions upon the attributes of God, which approximate 


more or less to those of 
and resemblances, rather than realities. 


r. Mansel. What we call His attributes are analogies, 


But these subtleties have been always 


looked upon by the majority of divines with a wise distrust, and it would be ney 
to quote a long list, especially of our elder theologians, which should include 
such names as Berkeley and Cudworth and Clarke, who have controverted those 


fallacious subtleties. 


he only legitimate way of avoidi 


an objectionable An- 


thropomorphism is not to include amongst the Divine attributes any that are in- 
compatible with our conception of Supreme Reason personified. 
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from which deductions may be drawn, 
you are reminded that you are not in 
the region of speculative or positive 
truth. Behind this scriptural repre- 
sentation there lies the Absolute, with 
a “morality of the Absolute” utterly 
beyond your conception. To hear our 
preacher at one moment, you would 
think you were sitting under the most 
devout and simple-minded of divines. 
It is thus he castigates our “* modern 
philosophers when they attempt to be 
wise above whut is written, and seek 
for a metaphysical exposition of God’s 
nature and attributes” :— . 


“They may not, forsooth, think of 
the unchangeable God as if He were 
their fellow-man, influenced by human 
motives, and moved by human suppli- 
cations They want a truer, a juster 
idea of the Deity as He is, than that 
under which He has been pleased to re- 
veal Himself; and they call in their 
reason to furnish it. Fools! to dream 
that man can escape from himself, that 
human reason can draw aught but a 
human portrait of God! They do 


but substitute a marred and mutilated 
humanity for one exalted and entire. 

. Surely downright idolatry is 
better than this rational worshi 


of a 
fregment of humanity. Better is the 
superstition (sic) which sees the image 
of God in the wonderful whole which 
God has fashioned, than the philosophy 
which would carve for itself a Deity 
out of the remnant which man has mu- 
tilated.”—Pp. 17, 20. 

All this and much more which we 
might quote to tle same purpose, 
may be very eloquent, and it certainly 
seems calculated to confirm men in 
their simple genuine faith. But tarn 
the page, and we svon find that this 
metaphysician, who censures others 
so indignantly for mutilating the 
scriptural representation of God, 
virtually destroys the whole repre- 
sentation, obliterates it in its cha- 
racter of absolute truth. 


“ The various mental attributes which 
we ascribe to God—benevolence, holi- 
ness, justice, wisdom, for example—can 
be coneeived by us only as existing ina 
benevolent, and holy, and just and wise 
Being, who is not identical with any 
one of His attributes, but the common 
subject of them all—in one word, in a 
Person. But personality, as we con- 
ceive it, is essentially a limitation and a 
relation. Our own personality is pre- 
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sented to us as relative and limited, 
Personality is presented to us as a rela- 
tion between the conscious self and the 
various modes of His consciousness, 
Personality is also a limitation; for the 
thought and the thinker are distin. 
guished from, and limit each other.” 


In short, we are again.involved in 
our old problem of the Infinite and the 
Absolute; and as there can be no 
knowledge of these in themselves, it 
follows (as our author says with stil] 
more distinctness in one of his notes) 
“that no human representation, 
whether derived from without or 
from within, from revelation or from 
natural religion, can adequately ex- 
hibit the absolute nature of God”—~ 
can, in fact, exhibit it at all, if he 
argues consistently from his own pre- 
mises, It will not be supposed, for a 
moment, that Dr. Mansel abstracts this 
divine personality from the teaching of 
the Church. Hesays very energetically, 


“We dishonour God far more by 
identifying Him with the feeble and ne- 
gative impotence of thoaght, which we 
are pleased to style the Infinite, than by 
remaining content within those limits 
which He, for His own good purposes, 
has imposed upon us, and confining our- 
selves to a manifestation, imperfect in- 
deed, and inadequate, and acknow- 
ledged to be so, but still the highest idea 
that we can form, the noblest tribute 
that we can offer. Personality with 
all its limitations, though far from ez- 
hibiting the absolute nature of God as 
He is, is yet truer, grander, more ele- 
vating, more religious than those bar- 
ren, vague, meaningless abstractions in 
which men babble about nothing under 
the name of the Infinite.”—P. 85. 


Nevertheless we have all this 
“babble about the Infinite,” and it 
constitutes the staple of these Lee- 
tures; and strange and ominous are 
the applications which the Bampton 
lecturer, in his office of Defender of 
the Faith, has made of his babble, or 
his philosophy, of the Infinite. To 
the faithful disciple of the church the 
Personality of God is indeed put 
forward; but should the disciple 
object to any part of the church’s 
representation of God, that it is not 
in accordance with the morality or 
goodness ascribed to the Divine 
Being, he furthwith withdraws that 
Personality, and tells the refrac- 
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tory disciple that there is an ‘ abso- 
lute morality,” a morality which he 
can never know, belonging to the 
Absolute, and without knowing that 
he can never criticise the revelation 
of God. 

But we must quote the author’s 
own words, for our representations 
will never be credited by any one 
who has not perused the Lectures 
themselves. In ethics, our pbhilo- 
sopher treads, as may be supposed, 
the “high a priori road ;” but this, 
it will be observed, avails nothing 
against the mystery of the Absolute. 


“The Moral Sense is, like the intui- 
tions of Time and Space, an a priori law 
of the human mind, not determined by 
experience as it is, but determining be- 
forehand what experience ought to be. 
But it is not thereby elevated above the 
conditions of human intelligence; and the 
attempt so to elevate it is especially inad- 
missible in that philosophy which re- 
solves Time and Space into forms of the 
human consciousness, and limits their 
operation to the field of the phenomenal 
and the relative. 

“That there is an Absolute Morality 
based upon, or rather identical with, the 
Eternal Nature of God, is indeed a con- 
viction forced upon us by the same evi- 
dence as that on which we believe that 
God exists at all. But what that Abso- 
lute Morality is, we are as unable to fix in 
any human conception, as we are to de- 
fine the other attributes of the same Di- 
vine Nature. To human conception it 
seems impossible that absolute morality 
should be manifested in the form of a law 
of obligation ; for such a law implies re- 
lation and subjection to the authority of 
a lawgiver. And as all human morality 
is manifested in this form, the conclusion 
seems unavoidable, that human morality, 
even in its highest*elevation, is not iden- 
tical with nor adequate to measure, the 
Absolute Morality of God.”—P. 205. 


The moral nature of God is gener- 
ally understood to be one with His 
wisdom and goodness, He exacts 
morality from us, but if the term 
moral obligation is ever applied to 
God, the obligation meant is that 
which is identical with the obligation 
of reason. But we pass on to some 
of the special applications made of 
this novel doctrine of an Absolute 
Morality. We will not even stop 
to inquire how it comes to pass 
that we are so certain that an Abso- 
lute Morality belongs to that Absolute 
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which is confessedly beyond the limits 
of our cognition; or how itis that after 
showing that our definitions of mora- 
lity are inapplicable to the Absolute, 


‘we can still talk of Absolute Morality 


at all. Sometimes Dr. Mansel speaks 
as if fragments or certain elements 
of this Absolute Morality were 
mingled up with the ordinary ele- 
meuts of the human conscience; but, 
of course, if this be so, they are un- 
distinguishable by us as such Absolute 
Morality. 

Some of the strangest applications 
made of this novel invention of an 
Absolute Morality, of which we are 
utterly ignorant except that it exists, 
refer to the doctrines of the Atone- 
ment and of Eternal Punishment; 
we prefer to touch upon the latter 
subject. On this topic Dr. Mansel 
writes in the following strain:— 

“And is not the same conviction 
of the ignorance of man, and of his 
rashness in the midst of ignorance, 
forced upon us by the spectacle of the 
arbitrary and summary decision of 
human reason on the most mysterious 
as well as the most awful of God’s 
revealed judgments against sin—the 
sentence of Eternal Punishment? 
We know not what is the relation of 
Sin to Infinite Justice."—P. 220. 
Nevertheless he cannot resist the 
temptation of exercising his own 
ingenuity in the way of repelling ob- 
jections, and of somewhat explain- 
ing this relation. 


“And it is assumed,” he continues, 
“that punishment will be inflicted sole- 
ly with reference to the sins committed 

uring this earthly life :—that the guilt 
will continue finite, while the misery is 
prolonged to infinity. Are we then so 
sure, it may be asked, that there can be 
no sin beyond the grave? Can an im- 
mortal soul incur God’s wrath and con- 
demnation only so long as it is united to 
a mortal body? With as much reason 
might we assert that the angels are in- 
capable of obedience to God, that the 
devils are incapable of rebellion. What 
if the sin perpetuates itself —if the pro- 
longed misery be the offspring of the 
prolonged guilt?” 


This spectacle of an eternal spirit 
of rebellion kept up by the eternal 
agony which both punishes and pro- 
duces it, is one which he feels his 
readers will revolt from, and which 
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he is not satisfied with himself. But 
then Dr. Mansel suggests that, after 
all, “the real riddle of existence is 
that evil exists at all.” And again, 
this question of the origin of evil is 
“but one aspect of a more general 
problem; it is but the moral form 
of the ever-recurring secret of the 
Infinite.” 

“How the Infinite and the Finite, in 
any form of antagonism, or other rela- 
tion, can exist together:—how infinite 

wer can co-exist with finite activity : 

ow infinite goodness can co-exist with 
finite evil; how the Infinite can exist 
in any manner without exhausting the 
universe of reality; this is the riddle 
which Infinite Wisdom alone can solve. 
When Philosophy can answer this ques- 
tion;—when she can even state intel- 
ligibly the notions which its terms in- 
volve,—then, and not till then, she may 
be entitled to demand a solution of the 
far smaller difficulties which she finds in 
revealed religion:—or rather she will 
have solved them already ; for from this 
they all proceed, and to this they all 
ultimately return.”—P. 223. 

In like manner, if the foreknow- 
ledge or eternal decrees of God seem 
imcompatible with the retributive 
punishment of the sinner, our meta- 
physician faintly suggests, as “an 
apparent escape from the dilemma, 
that God’s knowledge is not proper- 
ly foreknowledge, as having no rela- 
tion to time.” But he immediately 
afterwards returns to his old ground, 
and to his invariable shield of de- 
fence—his impenetrable philosophy 
of the Infinite. “But the whole 
meaning of thie difficulty vanishes as 
soon as we acknowledge that the 
Infinite is not an object of human 
thought at all.” Admirable theolo- 
gy! Sublime and elevating Doc- 
trine! Knowledge, Wisdom, Justice 
and Benevolence, are unmeaning 
terms when applied to the Infinite 
Being! 

Certain commands or special pre- 
cepts recorded in the Old Testament 
as having been given by God to the 
Israelites, which apparently contra- 
dict the broad principles of ethics, 
have from a very early time been 
a stumbling-block to the Christian 
believer. It is in explanation of 
these deviations from what is gene- 
rally understood as the moral con- 
duct demanded of us from God, that 
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Dr. Mansel has put forth his utmost 
ingenuity—has produced (if we could 
venture to say this of an Oxford 
metaphysician) his most astounding 
absurdity. These deviations from the 
ethical rules God generally teaches, 
are but the breaking through of the 
Absolute Morality! The new and 
exceptional command may be com- 
pared to the pure light breaking 
through some lower system of half- 
illuminated clonds, better adapted in 
general to human vision and the 
necessities of man. 

Dr. Mansel sees a very “ obvions 
analogy ” between the miracles of the 
Old and New Testament, and these 
occasional deviations from the moral 
precepts which God, in His ordinary 
government of the world, enforces on 
His creatures. He calls them “ moral 
miracles.” The analogy does not 
appear to us very obvions, In the 
ordinary miracle, God is presumed 
to interpose to alter the usual se- 
quence of events, to produce, for the 
occasion, new sequences, new rela- 
tions, or, in other words, quite new 
and abnormal events. What new 
event is it that is produced in the 
Moral Miracle? Are the moral sen- 
timents of man supposed to be, for 
the occasion, miraculously changed? 
Perhaps our readers may extract 
something more intelligible than we 
have been able to do from the Doe- 
tor’s own words. We will give them 
as fully as space permits. Let us 
premise that what is here said of 
the difference between an occasional 
command to be obeyed by one man, 
or for one purpose, and a general 
rule, to be obeyed by all men and at 
all times, is well worth considera- 
tion; it is an observation which has 
been frequently made by other di- 
vines; the rest of the passage is the 
peculiar and indisputable property 
of the Bampton lecturer. 


“ Now an appeal of this kind (that is, 
an appeal to the moral sentiments of man- 
kind) may be legitimate or not, according 
to the purpose for which it is made, and 
the manner in which it is applied. The 
primary and proper employment of man’s 
moral sense, as of his other faculties, is 


not speculative but regulative. It is not 
designed to tell us what are the absolute 
and immutable principles of Right, as 
existing in the eternal nature of God; 
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but to discern those relative and tem- 
porary manifestations of them, which are 
necessary fer human training in this pre- 
sent life. But if morality, in its human 
manifestation, contains a relative and 
temporary, as weil as an absolute and 
eternal element, an occasional suspension 
of the human Law is by no means to be 
confounded with a violation of the Divine 
Principle. We can only partially judge 
of the Moral Government of God, on the 
assumption that there is an analogy be- 
tween the divine nature and the human: 
and in proportion as the analogy recedes 
from perfect likeness, the decision of the 
human reason necessarily becomes more 
and more doubtful. The primary and 
direct inquiry, which humen reason is 
entitled to make concerning a professed 
revelation, is, How far does it tend to 
promote or to hinder the moral discipline 
of man? It is but a secondary and in- 
direct question, and one very liable to 
mislead, to ask how far it is compatible 
with the Infinite Goodness of God, 

“Thus, for example, it is one thing to 
condemn a religion on account of the 
habitual observauce of licentious and in- 
human rites of worship, and another to 
pronounce judgment on isolated acts, 
historically recorded as having been done 
by divine command, but not perpetuated 
in precepts for the imitation of posterity. 
The former are condemned for their re- 
gulative character, as contributing to the 
perpetual corruption of mankind; the 
latter are coiidemned on speculative 
grounds, as inconsistent with our precon- 
ceived notions of ihe character of God.” 
(Here follows a quotation from Bishop 
Butler, which, like the portion of the text 
already quoted, is not free from the ob- 
jection that even the occasional precept, 
if understood as a direct command from 
God,cannot be without some “regulative” 
influence.) 

“There is indeed *an obvious analogy 
between these temporary suspensions of 
the laws of moral obligation, and that 
corresponding suspension of the laws of 
natural phenomena which constitutes our 
ordinary conception of a Miracle. So 
much so, indeed, that the former might 
without impropriety be designated as 
Moral Miracles, In both, the Almighty 
is regarded as suspending for special pur- 
poses, not the eternal laws which con- 
stitute His own absolute Nature, but the 
created laws which he imposed at a cer- 
tain time upon a particular portion of 
His creatures.” —P. 241, 


Our readers, we suspect, have 
not found this obvious analogy very 
clear to their apprehension: God 
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is said to manifest His power in 
an established order of events 
which we call Jaws of nature; when 
He breaks this order of events, and 
interposes some abnormal exercise 
of His power, we call it a miracle, 
The Creator has also ordained in 
man certain moral sentimeuts ; is now 
the moral miracle a partial suspen- 
sion and alteration of these sentiments, 
so that certain individuals have sud- 
denly perceived that to be right 
which in the normal exercise of their 
judgment, or their conscience, they 
would have pronounced to be wrong ? 
or does the miracle consist in some 
change or altered action we cannot 
follow in the Divine mind itself? 
Perhaps we had better not attempt 
any explanation, but leave this 
“moral miracle” to such exposition 
as its own inventor has vouchsafed. 

It may illustrate the curious posi- 
tion into which Dr. Mansel has 
brought himself, to observe that pre- 
cisely what the Reverend Baden 
Powell, in his theory of adaptation, 
would describe as a condescending 
accommodation to the ignorance and 
passions of men, Dr. Mansel would 
explain as the absolute morality 
breaking, with miraculous effulgence, 
through that lower system of ethics 
which is condescendingly framed for 
the general good of mankind. With 
our philosopher the regular and high- 
est ethics of mankind is the adapta- 
tion; the exceptional precept is a 
fragment of the absolute morality. 
God exhibits himself to us more 
nearly as He is when His commands 
depart from the general precepts He 
gives of justice and beneficence : we 
are more certainly under some 
measure of delusion when He incul- 
cates our human and indispensable 
morality. , 

Have we said enough, or extracted 
enough, to justify the opinion we ex- 
pressed at the commencement, that 
these Lectures are neither pre-emin- 
ently wise, nor are they altogether 
wholesome food for the minds of men ? 
Our author plunges both friend and 
foe into hopeless obscurity. What 
good is attainable by such a feat of 
logical dexterity as this? And the 
logical legerdemain is only accom. 
plished on the condition that we per- 
mit him the free use of a few abs. 

5 
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tract terms utterly devoid of any real 
meaning. “Extension and motion,” 
some such verbal conjuror might say, 
“are attribates, and imply a sub- 
stance in which they inhere. But 
now, by pondering on and well defin- 
ing this abstract substance or being, 
I prove that it is altogether removed 
from your cognition, and you cannot 
know its attributes, and therefore 
extension and motion are not really 
its attributes.” We ask our conjuror, 
since he has proved them not to be 
real attributes, how it comes to pass 
that he is talking “about ‘sudstance 
at all? 

It is idle of Dr. Mansel, after hav- 
ing driven the attributes of God into 
the category of “subjective,” or 
merely “regulative” truths, to seek, 
with much indignant eloquence, to 
re-establish our simple genuine faith 
in them. According to his philoso- 
phy, God has miraculously revealed, 
not trath, but statements which it is 
for our good to believe. How, under 


his philosophy, we can even recog- 
nise God as the worker of the miracle, 
we cannot understand. But passing 
this over, what can be our belief, 
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under such a representation, but a 
verbal assent—a virtuous hypocrisy ? 
It can be nothing better. To believe, 
is to think a thing true: if you tell 
us that it is not true, we can only pre- 
tend to believe. We can act, under 
penalties, as if it were true. But this 
cannot last long, for the suspicion 
must occur that the penalties also 
are, or may be, merely “ regulative” 
truths, not absolute realities—not 
events that will really take place, 
only suppositions that it may be use- 
fal to believe in. Once placed on 
such an inclined plane as Dr. Mansel 
glides us on, there is no logical break 
that can prevent our descent into 
sheer scepticism. The true reality, 
we repeat, for each one of us lies in 
those divine attributes manifested in 
the very nature of the world and of 
humanity, and from which we neces- 
sarily infer the Divine Being, and 
not in scholastics’ notions of the 
Absolute and the Infinite—which, if 
they are incompatible with these at- 
tributes, are at least themselves at 
once convicted (by this incompati- 
bility) of their own shadowy and un- 
real nature, 
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CHAPTER XI.——-THE CONFESSOR,. 


For many days Isola had lain upon 
the couch to which she had been 
carried on her first arrival at the 
fortress, utterly exhausted in body 
and spirit, and appearing barely con- 
scious of the anxious cares of her 
hostesses.. Her senses had never wholly 
forsaken her; but she remained in 
that state of prostration in which 
scenes and objects pass before the 
eyes and are partially understood and 
recognised, but leave the mind merely 
passive, without the power or the in- 
clination to inquire or reason upon 
them. Her health had not actually 
suffered from the exposure to the 
storm, but the nerves had been over- 
strained while she was yet weak from 
recent illness ; and it was well for her 
that Giacomo had been compelled to 
choose Willan’s Hope as her place of 
shelter. Elfhild’s calm experience, 
and the warm-hearted devotion of 
Gladice, whose feelings, once roused, 
confessed to no fatigue and grudged 
no exertion, were far more valuable 
in her case than any resources which 
the profoundest medical science could 
have brought to bear. Slowly, day 
by day, her eyes regained their ex- 
pression, and looked inquiringly from 
one kind face to the other, and then 
were closed with a grateful but weary 
smile. Once, and only once, in the 
dask of the evening, Gladice had 
been told that the yeoman who had 
been her escort had called to make 
inquiry after his lady’s health; but 
before she could effect her escape to 
the castle-hall — which she fully in- 
tended to have done, in spite of her 
aunt’s dignified scraples—he had al- 
ready received his answer, and was 
gone. Picot, however, had several 
times made his appearance at the 
fortress, and had shown a very D® 
tural and praiseworthy interest in 
the fair traveller's recovery ; and it 
was equally praiseworthy that the 
two ladies should have summoned the 
forester to their presence to relieve 
his anxiety by their personal assur- 
ances, and perhaps equally natural 


that they should question him as to 
the circumstances of his encounter 
with the travellers on that terrible 
night, when he had the good fortune 
to become, in a humble sense, the 
deliverer of a lady in distress, As 
Picot belonged to Ladysmede, and 
therefore might be considered almost 
as an actual retainer of their own 
house, it was by no means derogatory 
—as Elfhild was at the pains to ob- 
serve, in her own and her niece’s vin- 
dication — to hold those communica- 
tions with him on this interesting 
subject, which it would have been 
quite indecorous to have entered upon 
with a stranger whose degree and 

neral belongings were utterly un- 
nown. The forester remained firm 
in his account of the adventure ; 
which, if not strictly true, had the 
vast advantage which a silent false- 
hood always has over the richest in- 
ventive faculty: it defied cross-ques- 
tioning, and led the originator into 
no mistakes or  self-contradictions. 
And when Picot once found that he 
was looked upon by Gladice (whose. 
notions of the heroic, it will be re- 
membered, were scarcely orthodox) 
rather in the light ef a hero, he was 
careful to present the adventures of 
the night to his fair questioners as 
much as possible in that point of 
view ; not so much, let it be said in 
justice, for the sake of claiming any 
undue credit to himself, as in the 


hope of fixing their attention upon 
his own desperate exertions, and the 

rils which his courage and sagacity 
ad surmounted, rather than on the 
previous history of the stranger lady 


and her companion. So well did he 
succeed, that he received from the 
noble hands of Elf hild herself a cap of 
wine, with a gracious intimation of her 
high favour and approval ; to which the 
younger lady added a piece of silver, 
which Picot accepted with many 
thanks, and little scraple of con- 
science. Even if he felt it was given 
upon a somewhat overrated estimate 
of his deserts as a hero, he was content 
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to take it as the reward of virtuous 
self-denial in the matter of the 
Ttalian’s gold. If any one had cared 
to track the forester on his return 
after these visits of inquiry, it might 
have been noticed that he always 
met Futher Giacomo either by the 
river-side or in the neighbourhood of 
his chapel at Lowcote. 

However naturally desirous the 
ladies of Willan’s Hope might be to 
learn something of the history of the 
stranger who had been thus left help- 
less in their charge, their kindness was 
much stronger than their curiosity. 
Even when Isola bad so far recovered 
as to be able to express her thanks in 
words, no question ever passed the 
lips of Elf hild or Gladice which could 
have implied ‘that they sought any 
explanation of the circumstances 
which had made her their guest. 
Neither of them were conscious that 
they were showing any peculiar deli- 


cacy in this reserve, or were exercis- 


ing avy but the simplest duties of 
hospitality. 

It need not be supposed, however, 
that in the privacy of their own 
chamber the aunt and niece felt any 
obligation to silence upon so inte- 
resting a subject. If their sick visi- 
tor was indebted to them for her 
life, they in their turn had very much 
to thank her for. It would have 
been not far from the truth to say of 
both of them—certainly of Gladice, 
and Eifbild’s youth was a long time 
to look back upon—that they had 
never been so happy in their lives. 
They had become possessed of two 
things most necessary to woman’s 
happiness — something upon which 
to lavish their whole bearts-full of 
spontaveous and uncalculating love 
and kindness, and something to 
talk about, The possible unwortli- 
ness of the object — the positive mys- 
tery which attached to it — were ad- 
ditional points of attraction. Instead 
of sitting dreaming in the window, 
Gladice was now always busy either 
devising something for the comfort 
of their new charge, or inventing and 
suggesting to her relative some in- 
genious elucidation of the stranger’s 
history, which the elder lady usually 
pronounced impossible, and thereby 
gave her niece the opportunity of 
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following out in her mind a new 
train of conjecture for the morrow. 

It was possible, also, that another 
break in the isolated life of the old 
fortress had contributed to enliven 
the spirits of its occupants, and to 
make them less sensible of the 
weariness of their daily cares in the 
sick-chamber, Twice there had been 
visitors from Ladysmede. Once Sir 
Godfrey had accompanied his guest, 
and passed an hour or two in con- 
verse with his fair kinswomen ; and 
again both had listened with de- 
lighted attention to the stirring in- 
cidents of war told by the eloquent 
tongue of the Crusader. The second 
time Sir Nicholas had come alone, 
followed only by his squire, and had 
besought the ladies’ company to wit- 
ness the performance of a cast of for- 
eign hawks which he had brought 
with him, and which bore a wonder. 
fal reputation. Elfhild had on this 
occasion prayed to be excused; but 
the younger lady had been delighted 
to join in the sport under the sen- 
eschal’s protection, and had returned 
with many praises of the prowess of 
the birds, and the delicate skill 
shown by the knight in handling 
them. And the gallant falcons — an 
almost priceless gift— were left at 
Willan’s Hope for the Lady Gladice’s 
future delectation, to the pride and 
joy of Warenger, a keen lover of the 
gentle sport, whose word of commen- 
dation, never lightly bestowed, was 
thenceforth never wanting either for 
the birds themselves or for their 
noble donor. 

The visits of brother Ingulph from 
the monastery had always been look-’ 
ed furward to, especially by Gladice, 
as an agreeable distraction from the 
daily round of stitching and window- 
gazing, and promenading on the 
narrow rampart, which, with the ex- 
ception of occasional rides under 
Warenger’s escort, were the ordinary 
rale of her life. The interval which 
had passed since his last appearance 
at the fortress had now been longer 
than usual; and when he was ush- 
ered rather suddenly into their pre- 
sence by Judith—as a person who 
had the privilege of entrance, by vir- 
tue of his office, in season and out of 
season—his welcome from both ladies 
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was proportionately cordial. To 
quarrel with a neighbor because he 
had not found it convenient to show 
himself quite so often as usual, was 
not only repugnant to the unen- 
lightened code of hospitality current 
at the time, but was a luxury which 
could scarcely have been affurded 
in such a limited circle of society. 
When, therefore, the good Benedic- 
tine, long expected, was at last an- 
nounced, the -warmth of his recep- 
tion was such as almost to embarrass 
his modesty. Brother Ingulph’s in- 
sensibility to the attractions of the 
fairer sex, in any ordinary sense, was 
po ascetic affectation, or even the 
result of careful self-discipline, as 
with many of his order ; bat an hon- 
est natural indifference, whether to 
be regarded as a merit or a defect. 
Probubly this qualification had not 
been overlooked by the superiors of 
his house when he was intrusted 
with the charge of the spiritual in- 
terests of Willan’s Hope. Certain 
it was that he looked upon both 
ladies with very sincere respect and 
impartial admiration. He might 
have been aware that Dame Elfhild 
was the elder of the two; if he had 
ever noticed that Gladice had the 
brightest smile, he had often been 
heard to avouch that ber aunt was a 
very discreet woman. His embarrass- 
ment that morning arose from an- 
other cause besides his natural mo- 
desty. Good brother Ingulph was 
hardly in bis usual spirits, or pre- 
pared to reciprocate any unusually 
sprightly greeting. There was plainly 
something on his mind. He sighed 
over the refectiop set before him 
as if it had been an act of penance, 
and poured himself a second draught 
of wine—contrary to his usually ab- 
stemious habits—with an air of re- 
signed mortification. He was in 
trouble, and he had. too little worldly 
wisdom to conceal it. It was not 
possible that his fair entertainers 
should not notice the change from 
the simple cheerfulness which made 
him at other times so agreeable a 
visitor ; nor was it long before they 
drew from him an explanation, In- 
deed he was very ready to give it to 
those from whum he felt su sure of 
sympathy. 

“ Alas! kind dames,” said he, “I 
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have good cause to bear a sorrowful 
countenance; the spoilers have been 
in our camp this morning, and have 
made prey of us.” 

‘““What can you mean, fither ?” 
said Gladice in some alarm, for such 
an event as the literal sacking and 
plundering of a religious house over- 
night, was quite within the possible 
items of morning intelligence. 

“His majesty King Richard hath 
laid his royal hands upon us,” said 
the monk. 

“ How !” exclaimed the elder lady 
—‘‘ the king is surely in Palestine ?” 

“Ay,” replied Ingulph; “ but 
his gracious muyjesty hath a long 
arm. He is pleased to borrow money 
of us for the war, whereas it is but 
too well known we have more need 
to become borrowers ourselves; and 
we have been put to sore straits to 
meet his demand. I know not how 
it is,” continued the worthy brother 
with a distressed air — “we pass 
among men for a wealthy house, I 
dare warrant; and our lord abbot 
keeps a very seemly state—as is but 
becoming his position, no doubt—I 
mean not to gainsay it ; but there 
have been sore difficulties of late in 
providing for our needful wants. 
Twice I have made requisition to the 
abbot for parchment for our scrip- 
torinm, and am ashamed to ask again, 
and yet our work lies idle for lack of 
it. It is hardly for me to say it, but 
it were well that the ordering of our 
revenues were somewhat better looked 
to.” 

The most unpractical of scholars, 
ignorant as an angel of all the base 
debtor-and-creditor transactions of 
this commercial world, Ingulph had 
a little hidden conceit in a corner of 
his honest heart, that he possessed 
an unrecognised talent for business. 
On most other points none could 
have conceived a lower opinion of 
his capabilities than he entertained 
himself; had he been called to take 
upon him the office of a bishop, he 
would have pronounced the nolo 
episcopart with the utmost humility 
and siocerity ; but he would have 
liked much to have been appointed 
to some office of trust in the finan- 
cial department of his convent; 
and it might safely be prophesied 
that any society enjoying the benefit 
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of bis services in such a character, 
would have been bankrupt withia the 
year. 

“But you were enabled, I trust, 
by some means, to provide for his 
majesty’s requirements ?” said Dame 
Elfhiid, who shared to some extent 
the popular notion that churchmen 
were generally rich, and generally 
disclaimed it. 

“ Alas!” replied the monk, “we 
have given, as I may say, of our life- 
blood in his service. Nathaniel the 
Jew has been in conference with the 
lord abbot and the prior this morn- 
ing, and has carried off with him— 
whether on pledge or sale I can- 
not tell, for such as I are little con- 
sulted in such dealings—sundry pre- 
cious things that it shames us to 
have parted with—ay, if it were for 
all the gold in Israel. Would you 
believe it, gentle lady,” he continued, 
turning to Gladice,—‘ our copy of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch — there 
was not another in England except 
at Canterbury, and that, as I have 
heard, wants a leaf—you have heard 
me speak of it—written in a most 
fair character, in letters of silver upon 
ow vellum — well, this dog of a 

ew hath that away with him. It 
bad silver embossed covers, too ; it 
was the goodliest volume my eyes 
ever lighted on, and was the blessed 
Queen Etheldreda’s gift to us; well- 
a-way ! to think it should have fallen 
into the hands of a misbeliever !” 

“Was it very choice reading, fa- 
ther ?” inquired Gladice innocently. 
She had not the most distant con- 
ception of what a Pentateuch might 
be ; but her taste in literature, so 
far as it went, had more regard to 
the subject-matter of the work than 
its external attractions. 

“It was the choicest volume in 
Christendom,” said Ingulph, rather 
pursuing his own private lamenta- 
tions than replying to Gladice. 

“ You have read it yourself, doubt- 
less ?” persevered the maiden, with 
laudable interest and curiosity, only 
still farther excited by the librarian’s 
enthusiastic praises. 

“Read it!” exclaimed he, roused 
by what he considered almost an in- 
sult to his lost treasure“ there was 
not one amongst our brotherhood 
that could pretend to read it. Young 
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Wolfert, the abbot’s new chaplain, 
professed that he knew the charac- 
ters, but not the dialect ; there was 
none of us could contradict him, be 
that as it may: the precentor of 
Jamiéges, when he was on a visit 
with us in Abbot Aldred’s time, 
said it was Syriac—and he passed 
for a fine scholar! Ha, ha! a little 
learning goes far in that fraternity !” 
and the monk laughed with honest 
delight at the impregnable front 
which his darling manuscript had 
presented against the assaults of pre- 
tenders. ‘“ Read it?” He did not 
say quite so much, but it was in his 
eyes as a maiden castle, and would 
have lost something of its fair fame 
and repute if ever adventurous cham- 
pion could boast of having scaled its 
defences. 

The disappointed Gladice asked 
no further questions, and was con- 
tent to think that the Pentateuch, 
whatever it might be, was as great a 
mystery to the learned as to herself. 
But the monk could hardly leave a 
subject which on that particular 
morning lay so near his heart. 

“It was said,” he continued, “ that 
there were fearful Samaritan curses 
written at the end of the volume, 
against any man who should in time 
to come steal or otherwise misappro- 
priate it. St. Mary vouchsafe us that 
they fall not upon our house !” 

“We will trast they may not, fa- 
ther,” said the lady. Curses in a 
tongue which even the learned Bene- 
dictine could not read, must have 
seemed to her fearful indeed. 

Dame Elfhild was rather wearied 
of hearing of the good father’s trou- 
bles, with which she felt less sym- 
patby than her niece; or perhaps 
she kindly judged that the most 
effectual way to distract their visi- 
tor’s thoughts from dwelling upon 
such painful matters, was to give 
him an interest for the time in some- 
thing else. She announced to him 
therefore the fact — strange enough 
in itself to be interesting—that they 
had a guest now at Willan’s Hope; 
and put him in possession of all the 
particulars of her sudden arrival. 

“It might be, Gladice,” said she, 
turning to her niece when she had 
finished her recital, ‘‘that the lady 
would be well pleased to take some 
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ghostly counsel with the reverend 
father, if she knew that he were 
here with us ?” 

Gladice at once volunteered to an- 
nounce to their guest the arrival of the 
Benedictine, as an opportunity that 
occurred but seldom in their retired 
position, and sought Isola’s chamber 
for that purpose. 

Their patient showed more pro- 
gress towards convalescence that 
morning than for some days. She 
always welcomed Gladice with a 
gentle word and smile; and indeed 
it was not for many hours in the day 
that the young mistress of the castle 
left her alone, though she bad pur- 

sely abstained as much as possible 
rom ali but the most ordinary con- 
versation. Isola was sitting up on 
her. couch, with her rosary in her 
hand, when Gladice ente There 
were traces of tears fresh upon her 
cheeks, bat of this her hostess took 
no notice. Briefly but kindly, and 
with some little embarrassment—for 
Gladice’s own devotion was very 
undemonstrative — she explained to 
her the nature of Ingulph’s connec- 
tion with their household, and that 
he would gladly make it a part of 
his duties to extend to her any com- 
fort or direction which she might 
require. * 

The pale cheeks of the invalid 
flushed brightly, as she thanked 
Gladice for her thoughtful kindness, 
“Tell me,” she said, after a few 
moments’ thought, as she laid her 
thin hand upon her visitor’s rounded 
arm, with more of a caressing gesture 
than she had seemed to venture upon 
before — * Tell me — this Father In- 
gulph, I think, you named him ”— 
she hesitated again—“is he one to 
whom you would lay bare your heart 
if—if, which Heaven forbid, you had 
sin and sorrow heavy on it like 
mine?” And she hid her face in 
her hands. 

A slight colour rose over Gladice’s 
cheek, but it passed away; and when 
the other looked up again and met 
her gaze, the clear sweet eye and 
calm brow showed no emotion. 

“I know not,” she replied; “I 
cannot tell: I confess to him always.” 

“God keep you pure and good!” 
said the other with an almost pas- 
sionate earnestness, bending down 
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her lips to kiss the arm she held; 
“let me not vex you with my ques- 
tions — you have confidence in him, 
then ?” 

“ He is an honest, good man, as I 
believe,” returned Gladice, somewhat 
ag the conversation puzzled her. 
She had no especial secrets of her own 
to confide to any one; she was not 
sn _ et ha ayn poe good 

ather Ip or their depositar 
if she spss indecd any hig coal 
but that was a case which it would 
be time. enough to provide for when 
it should arrive. hatever troubles 
of conscience she might have, were 
only such as she could either struggle 
with alone, or relieve by very gene- 
ral terms of confession. She did not 
know, happily for herself, the yearn- 
ings of an overburdened heart to 
rest its load anywhere—were it even 
on @ broken reed like itself — that 
proffers support for the moment. 

“He is honest, you say, dear 
lady,” said Isola, after another pause ; 
“and you have known him long. I 
would gladly see him, if you will 
kindly be my messenger.” 

Gladice waited only to find some 
little office of kindness to perform 
for her patient, whose appeal for 
advice and half- offered confidence 
she was uncomfortably conscious of 
having felt unable to respond to 
with the warmth that might have 
been expected; and having thus 
made such atonement as she could 
to her own feelings, she left the 
chamber, and returning to the monk, 
informed him of their guest's desire 
to see him. He received the sum- 
mons with his usual good-humoured 
smile, and with little anxiety . or 
embarrassment. It was some testi- 
mony in favour of Elfhild and her 
niece that their spiritual director— 
and to them his experience of the 
sex had been limited —did not ap- 
pear. to consider the confidential 
treatment of feminine transgressions 
or weaknesses aS @ very onerous 
responsibility. 

He ascended the narrow turret- 
stair with an active step, and if not 
with a very light heart, it was a 
tender regret for the lost treasures 
of his library which still affected 
him, and not any unusually grave 
anticipations of the coming interview. 
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He was absent more than an hour; 
a length of time which caused some 
surprise in the minds of those whom 
he had left below, for each of whom 
a few minutes’ conference amply 
sufficed for all miatters of confession 
and absolution; and Gladice began 
to expect his return with some de- 
gree of painful interest. He re-en- 
tered their apartment slowly, and with 
an expression of troubled thought 
upon his face, which Gladice marked 
at once, and did not connect in her 
own mind with any of the tribula- 
tions of the monastery. Though 
Father Ingulph seemed rather to 
avoid her glance, she could not with- 
draw her eyes from his countenance ; 
and strange as it seemed even to 
herself, she half-longed to read there 
the history which but an hour since 
she felt that a word of encou- 
ragement would have sufficed to 
draw from Isola's own lips. But 
she was silent, and did not intend to 
question him even by her look. The 
elder lady, less consciously interested, 
did not feel boand to such scrupulous 
reserve. She would have shrunk as 
naturally as Gladice would, from any 
thought of intrusion into the sacred 
confidence between the priest and 
his spiritual patient; but she could 
not help hopivg that the good monk 
would naturally have asked some 
questions which were not included 
among the secrets of the confessional, 
and that in this manner she might 
be able partly to gratify her irresisti- 
ble wish to know something of the 
stranger's character and history; a 
wish which scarcely deserved the 
name of curiosity, since it had been 
restrained within such careful bounds. 
She had rather expected that In- 
gulph would have been the first to 
make some remark upon the subject ; 
for the honest - hearted Benedictine 
was not u-ed to affect taciturnity, 
and was rather inclined to compen- 
sate himself for the silence which his 
rule enjoined in the cloister, by all 
reasonable indulgence of his liberty 
of speech abroad. But he was silent 
now; and Elfhild’s sharp eyes soon 
discovered that he was ill at ease, 
and embarrassed also. It is a 
woman’s privilege, in such circum- 
stances to take the initiative; and 
Eifhild—her desire for information 
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by no means diminished by these 
symptoms on his part—boldly pro- 
ceeded to interrogate him, while 
Gladice listened with eyes and ears. — 

“ What think you of our lady guest, 
father ?” 

It was a question admitting of so 
many varieties of reply, that perhaps 
for that reason Ingulph was at a logs 
to choose one, He only uttered one 
of those unintelligible interjectiong 
which serve to gain time, 

Elfhild repeated ber question. 

* Alas! poor soul!” said the monk, 
feelingly, “ she has mach need of con- 
solatiou ; it is well for her that she 
has fallen into such gentle hands. 
She has spoken much to me of your 
kindness; and it pains her to have 
been burdensome to youso long.” * 

“Tt is no burden,” said the elder 
lady with some dignity; ‘‘ our doors 
—my niece’s, I should say—have ever 
been open to the stranger. Be she 
who she may, she is right welcome 
to the shelter of our roof so long as 
she needs it,”’ 

“You know nothing, as I under- 
stand,” said Ingulph, “ of her miser- 
able story ?” 

“We have never sought to know,” 
replied Elf hild. 

‘She fears that she may have 
seemed ungrateful; but this mach I 
may assure you of—what she con- 
ceals is more for the sake of others 
than her own. And she is loth, too, 
to trouble a peaceful life such as 
yours by making known what could 
only pain and shock you.” . 

“If we could be of any help’’—said 
the younger lady without raising her 
eyes. 

“TI see not how you could,” re- 
plied the monk dejectedly; “I see. 
little that any one can do; she is not 
friendless, or in poverty, though in 
a land of strangers — for you have 
learnt that she is not English born?” 

“ She spoke of Genoa as her home,” 
said Gladice ; “did you mwark a won- 
drous sweetness in her voice, father— 
such as we northern maidens never 
attain to?” 

“Nay,” interposed the elder lady, 
“under your favour, my fair nicce, 
that is an excellence for which the 
dames of our blood are not wont to 
be so discommended; even if the 
Norman tongue be shrill — which I 
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grant not—the old British royal 
house through which we claim in- 
heritance had a tongue more melodi- 
ous even than the Southrons—your 
own ancestress, the princess of 
Gwent, whose name you bear, was 
better known in bardic Jay as Eos 
evrin—the golden nightingale—by 
reason of ber tuneful voice.” 

Father Ipgulph had neither a 
critical ear for voices, nor a happy 
talent for compliment, otherwise it 
would have been the easiest and 
truest possible remark for him to 
have made, that Gladice’s own voice 
was perfection. He was content 
with honestly confessing that be had 
noticed wo peculiar modulation in 
the Italian lady’s tones, He might 
have added in his defence, that he 
had never been able to learn the notes 
in the whole course of his novitiate, 
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and had been pronounced first con- 
tumacious, and finally incapable, by 
the precentor ; and even to this da 
made sounds in choie which excruci- 
ated the accomplished ears of his 
brethren. But he might have given 
® graver reason for his lack of dis- 
crimination io this particalar in- 
stance; the matter of his penitent’s 
communication had been too absorb- 
ing for him to pay much heed to the 
voice. 

“In this poor lady’s case,” said 
the worthy father as he’ took his 
leave, “ whatever it becomes you to 
know, as touching an inmate of your 
house—whatever, I may say, you 
would desire to ask—she will not 
refuse to tell you; nay, it seems to 
me she would even wish it. Fare ye 
well, noble ladies, and Suint Mary 
reward you fur your charitable deed.” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE GUESTS OF RIVELSBY. 


The Benedictine’s thoughts, on his 
homeward walk to Rivelsby, had 
been more busy with the troubles of 
others than with his own. He had 
never before been brought into such 
close contact with the bitterness of a 
wounded spirit, and he was humbled 
to think how little help or consola- 
tion, beyond the formal language of 
his office, he had been able to afford, 
He was returning to the cloister, 
which had been the home of his 
childhood, with a strengthened con- 
viction that the world was indeed an 
evil place. Holier and wiser than 
himseif were they who had called it 
80; and he was even meditating some 
little self-imposed pénance because, 
in the simple goodness of his own 
heart, which had hitherto kept him 
from seeing evil in others, he had 
sometimes been led to doubt whether 
that broad assertion of the world’s 
wickedness were wholly true. He 
was more thankful than ever that 
those who had the care of him (he 
had never known a father) had 
dedicated him to the cloister in child- 
hood, and so kept him safe from what 
might have been his own wayward 
choice, and a secular life's temptations. 

He walked slowly, and the bell 
Tang out for vespers while he was 
Yet at some distance from the monas- 


tery. He stopped as the sound 
ceased, and having reverently crossed 
himself thrice, proceeded gravely on 
his way, reciting audibly to himself 
the familiar words of the office. Thas 
pivusly engaged, he had got within 
a short disiance of the abbey gate, 
when he was startled by a rustling 
movement in the low alder-bushes 
close beside him. As he turned, a 
wild-looking half-clad figure crept 
out, and stood in the pathway. 
Ragged and stubbly hair and beard, 
eyes that glared fiercely out of hollow 
sockets, and a haggard countenance 
which might express either anger, 
fear, or madness, made up an ap 
pearance at which the worthy mook 
might well stand for a moment 
aghast, and repeat the holy sign with 
eager precaution. But it was soon 
evident that the wretched object be- 
fore him intended no hostile demon- 
stration; and though Ingulph started 
back again a step or two when the 
man threw himself forward, and, 
dropping on his knees, tried to clutch 
the folds of his habit, he soon re- 
covered himself sufficiently to address 
the suppliant, whose gestures were 
more intelligible than his words, in 
a tone of kiudness. 

‘* What do you seek of me, my son ?” 

The man made some unintelligible 
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reply, and did not move from his 
position. The monk's first impres- 
sion was, that he was some wander- 
ing lunatic who had escaped from 
the chains and torture in which 
such miserable beings were com- 
monly kept, and though not seriously 
alarmed, since he appeared harmless, 
he paused for a few moments to be- 
thiok himself of some approved form 
of exorcism, in case he might require 
it. But it was really none other 
than Cathwio, exhausted with hunger 
and watching, who had been en- 
couraged by the sight of the monastic 
garb to appeal to its wearer for help 
or protection. The Benedictine rule 
of almsgiving was to give first, and 
to ask questions, if need were, after- 
wards; utterly unsound political 
economy, but having this’ advantage 
over improved systems, that if the 
questions were sometimes omitted, 
the alms never were; and even if the 
applicant’s tale were sometimes false, 
the charity was always genuine. The 
story which the basketmaker had to 
tell was confused and unsatisfactory, 
bat hunger and suffering spoke plainly 
in every line of his face; and the 
monk at once bid him follow him to 
the monastery, where his necessities 
would receive due attention. Cuth- 
win rudely but earnestly expressed 
his thanks, and followed his bene- 
factor at a humble distance, yet near 
enough to claim his instant protec- 
tion in case of need, and casting many 
a watchful look behind him, as if he 
still dreaded pursuit. Old Peter, 
dozing in his stone seat within the 
gateway, opened his sleepy eyes wider 
than usual to take cognisance of the 
unsightly figure which limped after 
brother Ingulph ; but the poor and 
needy had too often crowded the 
gates of Rivelsby for him to feel any 
astonishment at such visitors, and 
many so outcast wanderer before 
Outhwio had found there food, and 
warmth, and shelter. He was soon 
seated in the porch of the guest-hall, 
whilst his new-found friend went in 
search of the kitchener to provide for 
his necessities, 

Gervase, the lay brother who bore 
that office at Rivelsby, was engaged 
at the moment in earnest consulta- 
tion with some of his subordinate 
Officials in the kitchen, and was in no 
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very amiable mood. He was not g 
man of patient temper naturally; 
but indeed there had been much to 
try it that day. The fishermen had 
come in with an. unusually short 
supply of what was one of the staple 
resources of the community; the 
prevalent thunderstorms of late, ag 
they declared, had driven the fish 
into the deep waters, where no net 
could reach them. Even the eels — 
of which the tenants of two farms 
upon the river were bound to furnish 
a certain number weekly, — were 
not forthcoming in full tale. And 
the beans for the soup, just sent in, 
were villanous; and what was worse, 
it would hardly do to make apy 
serious complaint, inasmuch as the 
last supply had not yet been paid for, 
Brother Gervase was vexed to the 
heart, for he was sure to be held 
responsible by bis brethren for any’ 
deficiency or unsavouriness in their 
daily fare. And the monks of 
Rivelsby, though they had little 
opportunity of becoming gourmands, 
avd were well content with the 


simple dietary ordered by their rule, 


were marvellously nice in their dis- 
crimination between good and evil in 
such plain viands as they were accus 
tomed to. If aman drinks only water, 
he becomes a wonderful judge of its 
quality, and detects the slightest tinge 
of impurity where the palate which 
is used to stronger potations swallows 
all alike. A musty lentil in one of 
their pittances was a grievance which 
called for redress; and a batch of 
ill-salted fish bad once well-nigh 
caused a domestic revolution. No 
wonder, then, if, with such anxieties 
weighing heavily on his mind, the 
kitchener listened in no very patient 
mood to his brother monk who came 
innocently to add to his troubles 
though the demand for food an 
drink for a single starving man was 
no very unreasonable or formidable 
requisition. But itis the last straw 
which is said to break the back of 
the much-enduring camel : Brother 
Gervase had borne much that day, 
and in the matter of tHe beans bad 
been obliged to bear it in ill-tempered 
silence. Nor had he any great com 
fidence in the worthy librarian’s dis- 
cretion in selecting objects of charity. 

“A pittance for a hungry wayfaret 
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gaidst thou ?” said the vexed official ; 
“mark me, good brother, far be it 
from me to put any slight upon the 
Christian duty of almsgiving, and 
for the best of reasons; if matters go 
on long as they have done of late, we 
may all bave to fare forth one day, 
like a rascal herd of friars mendicant, 
and beg charity of our neighbors.” 

“ How now, brother ?” said Ingulph, 
“has any new mischief befallen us ?” 

“Nay,” returned the other, ‘ ’tis 
nothing new for us to lack money—it 
bas been so ever since I first took of- 
fice ; but ’tis one of those evils which 
time will scarcely mend; and ‘twill 
be something new for my lord abbot, 
aod for all of ye, to find bowl and 
platter set before ye empty—a con- 
summation towards which, it seems 
to me, we are wending fast.’ 

“What is the matter, brother 
Gervase ?” asked Simon, the sub- 
prior, in a good-humoured tone. He 
had stolen down to the kitchen sur- 
reptitiously to inspect the fresh ar- 
rival of fish, in which he took a very 
cordial interest. 

“T am seeking an answer to a very 
serious question, father,” said the 
kitchener, eyeing him as one of the 
most determined consumers on the 
establishment. “ How many days in 
the week, now, do you consider it 
possible to live upon prayers and 
promises ?” 

It was a dietary on which the 
sub-prior could form no opinion. 

“ Because,” continued the other, 
“T am like to have nonght besides, 
that I can see, to provide the house 
with till next St. Thomas's tide. 
Here is our winter store of ling and 
herring not yet laid in, and the fish- 
eries falling short every day. See 
here, what they bring me this after- 
noon—scarce anything fit to furnish 
forth the lord abbot’s table to-morrow, 
when he hath guests of rank to dine 
with him,” 

“This is a goodly fish,” said the 
sub-prior, selecting from the heap on 
the floor a large pike which had a 
plamper look than the rest, and 
Weighing it in his hands admiringly. 

“He is lank in the withers,” said 

vase, with a glance of his more 
experienced eye, “and «hath but 
stuffed his maw with frogs, or some 
such vermin,” 
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One of the cook’s assistants took 
the fish from the sub-prior’s bands, 
and performed a rapid act of dissec- 
tion, which brought forth convincing 
proofs that the kitchener was correct 
in his jadgment, 

“ And what noble guests is our 
reverend father expecting ?” inquired 
Ingulph. 

“Nay,” replied Gervase, “has not 
Sir Nicholas le Hardi sent word that 
he will come to-morrow in person to 
receive our loyal contribution to his 
majesty’s service? and bas not my 
lord abbot sent to pray that Sir God- 
frey will please to ride with him? 
and shall we be niggard in oor huspi- 
tality to such gracious visitors ?” 

‘* Certes, tis a piece of the Chris- 
tian rule to feed our enemies,” re- 
marked the sub prior. 

“Yea, and good worldly policy 
likewise, brother,” said Gervase: 
“catch your unruly beast with good 
oats—no need to waste them on your 
tame one, whom you may take by 
the forelock when you will; but 
how to feed either friends or foes out 
of an empty purse—there is a ques- 
tion, now, which brother Ingulph 
here, with all his lore, shall find hard 
to resolve us.” 

“T would rather at this moment, 
good Gervase,” said Ingulph, “ that 
you would bestow something on the 
poor wayfarer I spoke of; neither 
my philosophy nor thine will go far 
to feed the hungry.” 

With a little grumbling, more af- 
fected than real, the kitchener bid a 
serving-boy follow the monk with 
some broken meat for the object of 
his charity. 

“I will go see him eat it,” said 
brother Simon, to whom the sight 
appeared to promise a little gentle 
excitement. 

Cuthwin's eyes glared like a fam- 
ished hound’s at the food set before 
him, and scarcely waiting to mutter 
thanks to his benefactors, he applied 
himself to it with a power of appe- 
tite which, fortunately for the kitch- 
ener’s calculations, was seldom seen 
within the abbey walls. It was not 
to be wondered at; for ever since he 
had been in hiding from Sir Godfrey’s 
wrath, he had subsisted on such wild 
berries as the thickets about the 
marsh could supply, with the eggs of 
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water-birds, and such of their young 
as he could occasionally catch, and 
which he had made no scruple of de- 
vouring raw. 

Brother Simon seated himself op- 
posite the hungry man, and watched 
his performance with much interest 
and admiration. 

‘* Poor soul!” said he, “ ’tis a plea- 
sure to see him eat! I will e’en go 
fetch hint another trencher,” be added 
good naturedly, observing how ra- 
pidly the first liberal supply was dis- 
appearing. ‘ 

From this purpose, however, he was 
dissuaded by his brother monk, both on 
the ground that the kitchener might 
fairly hold this second demand some- 
what unreasonable, and on account 
of the danger—to say nothing of the 
sin—of such an inordinate indulgence 
of appetite. At this moment, too, 
one of the novices entered, and, with 
a respectful salatation, informed the 
sub-prior that it was time to visit the 
infirmary, which was one of the pe- 
culiar duties of his office. Cuthwin 
looked a little disappointed, but the 
hospitable monk made what amends 
he could to him by filling again from 
the flagon the little bowl which had 
contained his beer. 

“If you be the lord abbot, as I 
guess,” said Cathwin, taking breath 
at last, and looking gratefully upon 
the sub-prior, whose placid features 
and well-fed person bore about them 
a certain look of comfortable dignity 
—“I could tell something it might 
content your reverence to know.” 

“[T am not the abbot,” replied 
brother Simon, simple enough to feel 
innocently flattered by the peasant’s 
mistake—“ but you may speak to me 
as well as to him, if it be aught that 
concerns our house; I will report it 
to the abbot, if there seem need.” 

The houest sub-prior had not the 
least iutention of intercepting any 
private communication; but he did 
not expect that any communication 
at all from such a quarter could be 
of real importance. Cuthwin, how- 
ever, was shrewder in his generation 
than the churchman ; he was certainly 
more cunning. Shoffliog uneasily in 
his seat, and looking from one monk 
to the uther, he replied, “I would 
fain see the abbot himself, so please 
ye both.” 
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“Thou art a bold knave,” said the 
sub-prior, with a little snort, gx. 
pressing as much offended self-im- 
porrance as his easy nature wag 
capable of; “ wouldst have the lord 
abbot bestow his time no better, I 
warrant thee, than in listening to 
every idle tale that such as thou 
bring to the gate ?” 

But the librarian, now that he 
found that his unprepossessing ae. 
quaintance professed tu have news 
to communicate, did not choose to 
have his importance underrated, 
He Jooked upon him as a little wind- 
fall of his own; and trusting to the 
known kindliness of Abbot Martin's 
disposition, even should the man’s 
desire to speak to him personally 
prove, as it well might, to be a mere 
delusion, or a pretext to obtain more 
alms, be rose from his seat, and hav- 
ing bid Cuthwin remain where he 
was for the present, explained to the 
sub-prior that he would at least go 
and inform their superior of this 
persevering request. 

The abbot sat in his chamber, with 
the young Giulio on his knee. His 
hand was playing with the fair curls, 
and the boy looked up to him with 
a beaming smile of affection. In 
many respects the little guest of 
Rivelsby was greatly improved by 
his new companionship. Abbot Mar- 
tin had already imparted something 
of his own frank and bold nature to 
the young spirit, whose ungenial 
childhood hitherto had fostered some 
of the finer sensibilities at the ex- 
pense of those stronger qualities 
which would be looked for in a boy 
of noble blood. There was sitill 
enough of the soldier under the 
churchman’s robes, to make him less 
careful to encourage his young charge 
in the clerkly learning for which he 
already showed a taste and capa- 
city far beyond his years, than to 
instil into him all the nobler prin- 
ciples of true chivalry which bad 
formed his own early training, and 
in which Giulio’s character might 
have run some risk of proving defi- 
cient. He had qnietly withdrawa 
him as mach as possible from his 
dearly loved sittings in the library 
and scriptorium—for Ingalph woald 
soon have made his darling pupil a8 
accomplished in the arts of the ped 
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man and illuminator as he was him- 
self; and though he never suffered 
him to mix alone with the novices, 
the youngest of whom were bis elders 
by some years, yet he sent him, under 
the special care of one of his chap- 
lains, or some other of the fraternity 
whom he could implicitly trust, to 
pe instructed in all sach athletic ex- 
ercises as the wide precincts of the 
abbey afforded space for, and in which 
all the younger brethren were _per- 
mitted and encouraged to join, and 
which, indeed, at Rivelsby formed a 
regular part of the monastic training. 
It was a source of constant regret to 
his kind protector that the present 
apparent necessity for keeping his 
place of refuge unknown, if possible, 
to the household of Ladysmede, 
made it impradent to take him as a 
companion in the frequent excur- 
sions to the distant manors and 
granges belonging to the abbey, 
which formed at once part of Abbot 
Martin's duties and his favourite re- 
laxation ; for the dal! routine of the 
cloister life sometimes, it must be 
confessed, sat heavy on an active 
mind. He would gladly have had 
him thus acquire that practical skill 
in horsemanship (which he took care, 
however, should not be wholly un- 
taught him within the abbey bounds), 
aud at the same time have given 
mind and body the advantage of 
free range of air and scene. Still, 
both promised to thrive well under 
this semi-conventual training ; and 
the young face which now looked up 
into the ubbot’s had lost nothing of 
its intellectual beauty, while it bad 


. gained much in bealtby colour and 


firmness of contour. U'he somewhat 
quaint effect of his little monastic 
habit—for it had been judged more 
prudent to clothe him in the usual 
dress of the novitiate—was not ill- 
suited to the child's regular features 
and clear liquid eyes ; and his friend 
the librarian, who possessed consider- 
able manual skill in the higher 
branches of illumination, had twice 
endeavored surreptitiously to trans- 
fer a resemblunce of his little favour- 
Ite to the brilliant pages of a life of 
Saint Wolstan, which was being 
copied at that time with lavish orna- 
ment in the scriptorium. It could 
hardly be said that -either attempt 


was successful; for the younger 
monks who were there employed al- 
ways considered that the portraits 
were intended to represent the saint 
himself, who was never known to 
wash, and died in the odour of sanc- 
tity at a hundred and fifteen years. 

Wolfert the chaplain, who had 
been busy as usual near the window, 
laid down the figurative weapons 
with which be was busily mauling 
the obnoxious canons, and replied to 
Ingulph’s modest knock. The boy 
sprang joyously forward when he re- 
cognised the familiar face, and wel- 
comed the librarian cordially. The 
abbot could hardly have been found 
in happicr mood. Ingulph hombly 
stated to his superior Cuthwin’s 
strange request for an interview. 

“The man bath a wild look about 
him, reverend father,” said he, “ which 
indeed is no great marvel, if his tale 
be true that he hath lived the life of 
a bunted wolf some three weeks past ; 
he had done somewhat, if I caught 
his meaning rightly, to displeasure 
the knight of Ladysmede, his lawfal 
lord and master, and deems he goes 
in peril of bis life: well-nigh famish- 
ed I may dare swear he was, for 
never did I see christened man swal- 
low food so ravenously ; but his wit 
is as sound, for aught 1 can see, as 
such churls’ wits are like to be; and 
nothing will serve him but to see 
my lord abbot himself; baving, as 
he professes, some tidings that may 
come to no other ears. The sub- 
prior, who was by, would have bad 
him speak out, but the fellow said 
nay ; and so I thonght it but right to 
ask your worsbipful pleasure in the 
matter.” 

“He is some bondman of Sir 
Godfrey, say you ?” 

“Ts or was; for he swore with an 
unseemly oath, for which I rebuked 
him, that he would enter into bond 
with Sathanas — praying your reve- 
rence’s pardon—rather than bave to 
do with Sir Godfrey again.” 

‘It were as well, perbaps, that I 
saw him, since he stands so much 
upon it,” said the abbot; “ bring him 
hither at once, if you will.” 

The monk bowed and retired. 
Wolfert, also, at a sign from his su- 
perior, withdrew from the chamber, 
taking the boy with him. In a few 
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minutes Ingulph returned and in- 
troduced the basketmaker, who had 
been subjected to some slight ivitia- 
tory religious discipline in the way 
of ablutiop, and presented a less re- 
pulsive appearance than before. 

The monk lingered at the door, 
and recounted again at greater length, 
for the abbot’s information, ali the 
particulars of his first meeting with 
Cuthwin. He had some hope that 
his presence might be required at 
the interview in the character of 
interpreter ; for the peasant wore at 
first an air of stolid abashment which 
did not promise to make his com- 
munications very intelligible. He 
considered also that he bad a lawful 
claim to a share in the forthcoming 
secret, such as it might be; and his 
honest face put on a look of disap- 
pointment and mortification when 
the superior signified to him a gra- 
cious permission to withdraw. 

Left alone with the abbot, Cuthwin 
appeared to employ himself at first, 
as some animals will do under simi- 
lar circumstances, in taking the 
exact relative bearings of the apart- 
ment and all its furniture, from the 
floor to the ceiling. The abbot 
wisely allowed him time to complete 
his investigations, and recover his 
self-possession as far as possible, 
merely expressing in a few brief 
words his pity for what he under- 
stood had been his sufferings. 

“And you fear, even now, to go 
back within Sir Godfrey’s reach?” 
said the abbot, judging that he would 
speak most readily of what concerned 
himself ; “‘ you would have me plead 
with the knight on your behalf, I 
doubt not—is it not so?” The er- 
rand which the man deemed of such 
importance might, he thought, after 
all, be no more than this. 

“Curses light on him!” said 
Cuthwin, becoming eloquent in his 
excited recollection, and gathering 
courage perhaps from the good cheer 
of the guest-hall, “he set his hands 
on my woman yonder as she had 
been e’en a brock or a foulmart.” 
(He had stolen back to his hut 
one dark and stormy night, and 
had an interview with Swytha.) “If 
- I go nigh him or his again, may 

e—’ 

Bat the abbot raised a warning 
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finger, and having had a lecture on 
language already that afternoon, he 
came to an abrupt stop, which was 
even more emphatic, and less objec- 
tionable. 

“You wished to have speech of 
me, as I have been told,” said the 
superior, satisfied that the bt 
was now in full possession of all his 
powers of speech and comprehension; 
“speak if you will, honestly, and 
without fear.” 

“Have yea child of Sir Godfrey's 
here among ye?” said Cuthwin in a 
cautious voice.” 

“ Nay, friend,” replied the abbot, 
“T thought to hear somewhat from 
thee; it were hardly my place to 
answer every wayfarer’s questions, 
If that be all that I am called to 
hearken to, I trow it were as well 
for thee, having had food and drink, 
to go thy ways again.” 

Cuthwin regarded the speaker with 
a half-timid leer of low cunning; he 
saw, as he thought, that the abbot 
was fencing with him, and respected 
him the more for a diplomacy which 
just came within his own powers of 
moral appreciation. But in fact, 
though Abbot Martin did not choose 
to answer an interrogatory put in 
such fashion from such a mouth, 
he had not the slightest thought of 
misleading his questioner, or en- 
gaging him in a contest of evasions. 
His suspicion at the moment was 
that Cuthwin was an emissary of Sir 
Godfrey's, who had procured ad- 
mission into the monastery, under 
pretence of seeking alms, and was 
now pursuing his inquiries with more 
zeal than shrewdness. 

“ Well,” rejoined Cuthwin, “no 
offence, I beseech thee, father ; they 
have lost him from Ladysmede—that 
much is certain, for there was stir 
enough made about it for a while: 
whether ye have him or no, matters 
little to me; if all the breed were 
strangled, the earth were well rid of 
them. In case the imp be not 
amongst ye, what I have to say will 
concern your reverence but little; 
but the talk at Ladysmede is of 
making search here for him.” 

The abbot looked at his strange 
visitor to judge whether he was 
playing him false; but Cuthwin’s 
features had resumed their 
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stolid apathy, and Abbot Martin was 
at best no keen reader of counte- 
nances. 

“And how is it, friend,” said he, 
“that you—a hunted fugitive as I 
hear—should be thus acquainted with 
Sir Godfrey’s intentions ?” 

Then Cuthwin, taking courage at 
findiog himself addressed as human 
flesh and blood—a mode of treatment 
little in fashion with such of his 
superiors as he had hitherto made 
acquaintance with — launched forth 
into a long and somewhat confused 
narrative. He had been lying hid in 
the swamp by the roadside when Sir 
Nicholas passed that day towards 
Willan’s Hope; and the knight, di- 
verging a little from the path, had 
ridden so close to his lurking-place, 
that when he suddenly stopped and 
called to his esquire to adjust some 

int that was wrong about his 
eat gear, Cuthwin, not daring to 
move until they were gone, had over- 
heard a conversation which had then 
passed between them. Dubois had 
told his master that he had now 
learnt for certain that it was Sir 
Godfrey's child whom he had seen at 
Rivelsby: he was surely there, he 
said, and from certain information 
which he had gained, he knew that 
he was in the abbot’s charge, and 
lay in his chamber; and then Sir 
Nicholas had laughed for joy, and 
said that they would surely have the 
boy away on the. morrow. And the 
sqaire asked, would it not be well to 
avoid all force, of which there should 
be no need? for it were easy enough 
for a trusty few to seek the abbot's 
chamber while he was feasting with 
his guests, and possess themselves of 
the lad without stir or difficulty. 
And so there had been more talk 
between them,-—much that Cuthwin 
did not hear, and much that he did 
not understand or remember; but 
what be had learnt he had thought 
well to let the abbot know, 

“There were thanks due for thy 
tidings and thy good-will,” said the 
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abbot, “could I only assure myself of 
thy good faith ; but why one euch as 
thee should so concern thyself in our 
matters—unless for some purpose of 
thine own—I confess I understand 
not.” 

“T had found a friend here in my 
need, father,” said the basket-maker, 
blinking at the abbot with his restless 
eyes. 

7“ True,” replied the abbot thought- 
fally, scarcely satisfied. 

“ And I would go far to disappoint 
mine enemy,” added the other, and 
the glance was steady for a moment, 
gleaming with malice. 

“In that I dare swear thou hast 
said truly. Ido not say I trust thee, 
but thou shalt remain in keeping 
here awhile—so will it be the safer, 
if thy tale be true, for all of us,” 

“I am well content,” replied 
Cuthwin. 

Abbot Martin summoned his chap- 
lain from a neighbouring chamber, 
and gave him charge to see the 
peasant safely bestowed but kindly 
treated. “And hearken, Wolfert,” 
he added, “send Gaston the Angevin 
hither.”’ ; 

It was the name of a foreign monk, 
rade and illiterate, but who had 
served Abbot Martin in his earlier 
days, and was much in his confidence 
where simple obedience and fidelity 
were required. 

“Hark ye, Gaston,” said he, when 
the monk made his appearance— 
“take a stout palfrey from my stable, 
to-morrow before daybreak, and carry 
the child Giulio—whom you will find 
ready here in my chamber—down to 
Morton Grange: abide there with 
him until I come or send this riog,” 
—and he showed the signet on his 
finger—“ and, I need not say, be silent 
and discreet.” 

If silence was a sure mark of dis- 
cretion, the Angevin was the dis- 
creetest of henchmen ; for he said no 
word in reply to the superior's charge, 
je made a low obeisance and with- 

rew. 


CHAPTER XIIlL—CONFESSIONS. 


What Ingulph had said at Willan’s 
Hope did not tend to diminish the in- 
terest with which either lady regarded 
their guest, whilst it served to relieve 


Elfhild’s mind from those scruples ‘of 
true courtesy which had as yet with- 
held her from entering upon any per- 
sonal inquiries. In the conversation 
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which followed between her and her 
niece, she was fertile in speculations 
upon a point which she now hoped 
soon to be able to solve in earnest. 
Gladice, on the other hand, had 
given up guessing, and was more 
than usually silent. Before they 
parted, both had come to a resolu- 
tion in their own minds, which 
neither expressed in words to the 
other: the elder, to take the first 
favourable opportunity to obtain all 
such information from Isola as she 
might seem willing to give; and the 
younger, to avoid as far as possible 
any confidences which their guest 
showed any desire to bestow upon 
her. But the best and most deliber- 
ate human resolutions are liable to 
become the sport of very trifling 
circumstances. The exacting domes- 
tic cares of a large and bungry house- 
hold—to which all interests ranked 
second in the eyes of Elfhild—en- 
grossed that excellent lady's atten- 
tion for the remainder of the day ; 
Judith and her subordinates were 
fally occupied in clearing off some 
arrears of duty under the vigilant 
eye of their mistress ; and Gludice— 
who, too willingly, it must be con- 
fessed, left the government of her 
little kingdom to any minister who 
would kindly take the responsibility 
—found herself the oply person suffi- 
ciently disengaged to attend to Isola. 
She had thought to content herself 
with one or two brief visits of inquiry 
to the invalid’s chamber; for she 
felt that she was awk ward and embar- 
rassed in her attempts at conversa- 
tion ; but the melancholy face lighted 
up with such a glowing emile at her 
approach, and seemed. to watch her 
departure with such a regretful gaze, 
that Gladice’s kind heart was not 
proof against what she interpreted 
into a silent pleading for companion- 
ship, and she felt that she could not 
leave the stranger alone through the 
long evening. She therefore carried 
with her up to the chamber that 
innocent falsehood, ber embroidery- 
frame, and seated by the narrow 
eyelet which served there for a win- 
dow, it supplied her with at least 
ostensible occupation and some ex- 
cuse for silence. Isola indeed 
showed no inclination to trouble ber 
much with conversation; and alter 
avery few words had passed at in- 


tervals, had closed her eyes, and 
seemed to sleep, Gladice’s thoughts 
also soon wandered to the land of 
dreams; and forgetting for the mo- 
ment that she was not alone, she let 
her needle fall, leaving the flower, 
which she had twice unpicked, to 
grow, if it would, in its own rebel- 
lious way, and began, as her habit was, 
to sing to herself in a low rich voice, 
But ber song, whether in unison with 
her own feelings, or from an uncon- 
scious sympathy with the sleeper, 
was not so gay as usual. It was a 
chant which she had heard the nung 
of Michamstede sing at their vespers ; 
she had readily caught the sweet and 
simple melody, and no one could 
have found it in their hearts to be 
over-critical about the Latin words, 
She had continued it for some 
minutes, when she started at recol- 
lecting where she was, and turning 
hurriedly to remark whether her com- 
panion was still sleeping, saw that 
her eyes were Open, though they 
were not turned on her, and that 
they were ready to overflow with 
tears. She had ceased her singing 
so suddenly that Isola could not fail 
to understand the cause, though the 
singer tried to appear unconscious of ° 
her emotion. 

“Why did you stop?” said Isola, 
mastering her tears, and turning to 
Gladice with an attempt to smile. 

“Did it soothe you?” asked Gla- 
dice, without meeting her glance ; “I 
will begin again.” 

And with a less steady voice—for 
she was unused to sing for others— 
she resumed the chant as she bent 
again over ber needle. 

‘That ‘is not an English melody,” 
said the stranger gently, after listening 
for a while in silence. 

“Ts it not?” said Gladice; “ it is 
very beautiful; at least you could 
hardly fail to think it so, if you had 
heard it sung as I did.” And she ex- 
plained to her listener where she had 
learned it. 

“TI know it well,” said Isola, turn- 
ing her face from her ; ‘‘it is an Ital- 
ian chant. I have sung it myself— 
very, very often.” 

Her companion would willingly 
have let the conversation drop, but 
she felt obliged to make some kind 
of reply. “I should’have bethought 
me,” she said with a smile, “ before 
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I was so free to essay my poor re- 
membrance of it; they say that your 
country is the land of song.” 

“Do not refuse me for a country- 
woman,” Isola replied; “* I said that 
I was half of Noglish blood; the 
only parent I can remember was my 
sweet English mother; and I speak 
your language—or I have been falsely 
told—as well as one born in the land. 
It may very well be so, for I heard 
little else spoken in my infancy. 
And it seems to me now—forgive 
me for what I say—when I close my 
eyes and listen while you speak, as 
if I had woke from some hideous 
dream, to find myself a little child 
once more, and hear my mother’s 
English voice! Would God that it 
could be!” She tarned her face 
away again, and made no effort now 
to restrain or to conceal her tears. 

Gladice could but try to soothe 
her with some kindly words, though 
she persuaded herself that they were 
grave and formal. Perhaps the voice 
was kinder than the words; perhaps 
the ear upon which they fell ‘had 
been too little used of late to any 
tones of kindness; or perhaps the 
quick southern blood that mingled 
in the stranger’s veins overbore with 
its impetuous current the common 
barriers of reserve. 

“T have not known how to thank 
you,” said Isola, raising herself from 
her couch and dashing away her 
tears, and breaking into that rapid 
and impassioned utterance which 
was almost the only trace of her 
foreign birth and education—*‘I can 
never thank you—for all your gene- 
rous kindness—and even more, for 
the noble silence which has been con- 
tent to ask no questions, and to think 
no evil. Such only comes out of the 
depths of pure hearts; I had not 
thought there were such angel spirits 
upon earth !” 

Gladice had almost involuntarily 
risen from her task, and seated her- 
self on the side of the couch, and 
Isola had thrown her arm round her. 

“You must have been indeed un- 
happy, then,” she replied, “if com- 
mon kindness seems so strange.” 
And for the first time she took the 
stranger’s hand. 

“I would tell you something of 
my story,” said Isola; ‘ something 
VOL, LXXXVI. 
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of my sin and of my punishment— 
lest you should think me even more 
unworthy than I am.” 

“I seek to know nothing,” said 
Gladice hastily, and half- rising ; 
“nor have I judged you harsbly, 
even in thought; if you have sio 
as you say, God forgive you! we 
only know that you are in distress.” 

“ Nay,” pleaded Isola beseéchingly, 
“let me speak now, if only for my 
own sake; I have borne my burden 
very long alone, and thought to 
have borne it still; but your kind- 
ness—it has stirred feelings in my 
heart which have been still for years. 
I have borne scorn when I deserved 
it not, because I was too proud to 
speak ; and honour when I deserved 
it less—a harder thing to bear; but 
now I feel that I must speak—this 
once |".—for Gladice gave no token 
of encouragement—“ and I will trou- 
ble - no more! to you I can speak 
as I could not even to that good 
priest!” 

“My aunt, the lady Elfhild—” 
Gladice began, in a colder voice, and 
with something of confused dignity. 

**Oh no!—to you, to you! Surely 
She to whom I pray daily—nightly 
—hourly, when, siover that I am, I 
dare not pray to God—has heard me, 
7 sent you to save me from my- 
ge bs: 

Still Gladice made no response. 

“Lady!” said the other, in an 
altered tone, removing her passion- 
ate clasp from Gladice’s hand and 
turning half away, while the colour 
flushed crimson to her temples—‘“ I 
am not what you think me !” 

“No! no!’ cried Gladice, catch- 
ing her hand again, and speaking 
with an imploring eagerness sttongly 
contrasted with her former embar- 
rassed tone—“ I did not mean—I did 
not think—what am I in the sight 
of Heaven, that I should judge 
others ? Forgive me if I have 

ined you for an instant! But I 
fave been used to live much alone, 
and I eould not—at least I think I 
could not—open my own heart to 
any one : it seemed to me, therefore, 
as if I had no right to listen—and I 
could give you no help; but you 
shall tell ame anything—everythiog 
—what you will, if it will be any 
comfort to you!” 
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It would have been hard to resist 
the earnest voice, harder still the en- 
treating eyes which now sought con- 
fidence and forgiveness. 

“Yes,” said Isola quietly, without 
raising her eyes—“ I said it was right 
that you should listen to me ; I would 
be thought neither better nor worse 
than I am. Right glad would I have 
been to’ have carried with me, when 
I go hence; your love—your esteem ; 
but not even this, if I must wear a 
mask for it—never that again!’ She 
paused for a moment; her listener 
only pressed her hand. 

“There needs not to trouble you 
with much of my early life. I have 
told you I never knew my father; 
but he was an Italian gentleman of 
good descent. My mother was Eng- 


‘ lish; he had met with her, as I re- 


member to have heard, when he was 
sent upon some mission to the court 
of your King Stephen. Well—she 
too died soon; avd’ we were left 
alone in the world, my brother and 
I; young, and I suppose poor, He 
always said that our inheritance was 
seized unjustly by our kinsmen. I 
cannot tell—but we were young, as 
I said, and poor, We were both 
given to the Church—a worthless 
gift, made in a selfish spirit; let 
some share of the guilt, therefore, lie 
upon those who made it! So I grew 
up in the cloister life, which I was 
taught to look forward to as my home 
for ever. And so it might have been ; 
and a peaceful and sinless home at 
least, if not a happy one—but for 
one thing. There was a friend of 
my father’s, an Italian lady of the 

ure bloud, as they call it, but poor 
Fike ourselves; and for that reason, 

erhaps, she was the only friend we 
bad. While I was little more than 
a child, I was allowed often to visit 
her, and I loved her very much. In 
my novitiate I was still allowed the 
same permission, for the rule of onr 
house was scarce sostrictassome. At 
last the day came when I was to 
make my last profession. I said I 
could have been happy enough to 
have embraced the cloister for ever, 
but. for one thiog—must I needs say 
what it was? or’— 

“ Nay,” said Gladice, colouring and 
half emiling—* leave it unsaid.” 

“I'he day came,” continued the Ita- 


lian, “and I had miserable conflicts 
with myself; I had to vow myself, 
body and spirit, to Heaven, when I 
ag and felt that I had staked all 
my hopes and thonghts upon—upon 
earth! buat they were thoughts and 
hopes I dared not breathe to others 
—not even to her who had become 
almost a second mother to me. | 
hardly confessed them even to my- 
self. I strove~our Holy Mother 
knows how sore and earnestly I 
strove !—to master my own rebel- 
lious feelings, to submit myself pa- 
tiently to the lot which seemed ap- 
pointed for me; but it was of no avail, 
Could I vow with my lips to ‘fol- 
low Heaven with my whole heart,’ 
when my whole heart was given to 
a creature of earth? Should I have © 
done it ?” 

“ No,” said Gladice in a low voice, 
when she found her companion waited 
for her reply. 

‘* Bat,” said Isola, “ still it was no 
more than my own wayward fascy— 
he had never spoken! what could I 
say? what could I plead for not tak- 
ing the veil?” Gladice was silent. 

“I did not take it,” continued 
Tsola ; ‘‘ I fled—fied to the only friend 
I had, and she protected me, and 
would not have my will forced. And 
then another spoke; and he was 
kiod and noble, and my kinswoman 
loved him, and would bave had me 
wed him; and then what was I to 
do? for remember, he of whom I 
told you was gone now, and had said 
no word; and all men against me, 
one poor helpless girl. Here was the 
choice laid before me—a husband, or 
the cloister; and my heart far, far 
away from both—which was I to 
choose ?” 

“ Neither !” said Gladice, her lips 
set, and her eyes flashing—"* neither |” 

“Nay, but, sweet lady, what could 
I do?” 

“T know not,” said Gladice impa- 
tiently—* not that!” 

“ Ay,” said the other, looking at 
her with a mournful admiration, as 
the indignant colour mounted just 
high enough to enbance her beauty, 
while the eye burnt and tbe whole 
luxuriant form panted with courage- 
ous pride—“ truly and bravely said! 
and, I do verily believe, brave and 
true you would be in deed as in 
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word! God grant you be never tried ! 
But alas! I was too weak—TI chose 
the cloister.” 

“Well,” said Gladice, breathing 
somewhat easier,—“ it was the better 
choice.” 

“To make myself a living lie! to 
vow my heart, my thoughts, my 
hopes to Heaven, when my whole 
soul was sick with a love such as, 
in your colder island, you may be 
thankful if you never know.” 

“Yet it was a northern maiden, in 
the lay, that was found floating dead 
in‘the charmed boat for the love 
’ which she had never told.” 

“Ts it even so ?” asked the Italian, 
looking down into her companion’s 
face ; —“ but let me hasten on with 
my wretched story. I took this lying 
vow upon my lips—it was best, you 
say —I thought it so then; and 
£0 it might have been, bat —as a 
punishment, it might be, for my false 
oath to God—he came again; once, 
and only once, we met, and I broke 
my vow. I fled with the man I loved 
——but as his wedded wife, remember ! 
Ay, start as you well may—J, the 
sworn bride of Christ, became an 
adulteress to an earthly passion ! 
That has been my crime, vile and 
black in mine own sight now as ever ! 
and yet so blind am I, I know not 
at this moment which was the great- 
est falsehood and the deadliest sin,— 
the making the vow, or the break- 
ing of it!” 

“God forgive you!” said Gladice 
earnestly ; “* you were sorely tried.” 

“T was, I was! and I strove hard, 
and prayed long; but of what use 
was it? My heart had been full of 
that one thought even while I spoke 
those awful words of profession. I 
had nursed it in the cloister, like a 
despair ; it seemed so hopeless that 
I forgot the sin; and now it had 
overmastered me, body and soul ; 
what help could Heaven itself give 
me?” She hid her face again, and 
her whole frame shuddered with the 
agony of remembrance. 

“And afterwards,” said Gladice, 
fecling that the truest relief would 
be to lead her to continue her story, 
—“your wedded life, I fear, has not 
been happy ?” 

“Happy!” exclaimed the other 
bitterly —“ was it fit that it should 
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be? No—even in my worst folly, I 
never hoped or dreamed that. When 
ever was “o or happiness born of 
falsehood ? Why should man value 

the truth which has been broken to 

God? A few short weeks of fever- 

ish, painful joy—no happiness ; a few — 
months more of wretched wander- 

ing, coldness, and neglect ;.and then 

—as was but just —he left me, for 

whom I had left God.. Yes, lady, it 

was even so ; and if it were only so, 

I might have borne it, and have been 

thankfal that my sin had so early 

found me out; but there was an- 

other, too, who fell in my fall—my 

brother, my poor Giacomo —— ; but 

I have told you all that needed to be 

known; that which touches others 

I must not tell, and it were idle for 

you to hear, Oh! but you would 

needs pity me, sinful as I am, did you 

only know half the agony of my 

thoughts sometimes ! and of late more 

than all, in my weakness. I have 

had—whether waking or dreaming, I 

cannot rightly tell—evils spirits chant- 

ing in my ears the words of the vows 

that have been made and broken, 

and rejoicing. over the souls which 

I have given them !” 

“Nay, nay,” said Gladice, taking 
both her hands in hers, and seeking 
to calm her agitation—“ it is not so 
—you do but dream—such fancies as 
I have Se come oftentimes with 
ever, and wil away as you gain 
strength—think™ no ta. of. them.” 
Yet she felt herself tremble as she 
spoke. 

“You have not asked me yet,” 
said her companion, looking up, 
“what it was that brought me 
hither ?” 

“ T do not care to ask, or to know ; 
I think perhaps it was ske to whom 
you pray so often.” 

“Ah! no,” replied Isola, shaking 
her head and colouring again, though 
the kind words awoke a faint smile 
of pleasure on her face for a moment ; 
“alas! it was the old madness still ;. 
I came with the hope to find him, 
and look on him once more, if only 
to be scorned again. I know that it 
is weakness, miserable weakness, but 
it is my life—and it is not sin now ; 
there is but one vow left me hence- 
forth to keep, even if I would; and 
though it be all they tell me—mad, 
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self-willed, unwomanly —I am not 
wicked in this; you would not tell 
me so |” 

The reply which Gladice would 
have made was interrupted by the 
voice of her tirewoman Bertha, re- 
questing admission to her young 
mistress. 

“ An it please you, dear Lady Gla- 
dice,” said Bertha, after a respectful 
obeisance to both, “ your presence is 
desired below.” 

“Pray thee spare me now, good 
Bertha,” said Gladice, forcing herself 
to smile gaily, throngh there were 
tears npon her cheek ; “ what mighty 
business is there afoot, which cannot 
be compassed without my poor wit? 
Go—say what is the truth, that I am 
preparing a sleeping-draught for this 
our guest, who has been overwearied 
and restless, and that I would fain 
watch here a while.” And she moved 
towards the small table on which 
were disposed all Dame Elfhild’s 
approved medicaments. Bat the tire- 
woman still lingered in the chamber, 
casting hesitating looks towards the 
couch on which Isola lay. 

“It was the lady Elfhild bid me 
seek you,” she said ; “ there are guests 
newly arrived, and her company will 
hardly content them.” 

‘‘ Who is it ?’ Gladice asked, turn- 
ing her face aside for a moment from 
Bertha’s meaning glance. 

“Sir Nicholas le Hardi hath ridden 
from Ladysmede.” 

Bertha spoke slowly and distinctly, 
for she wished to attach some im- 
portance to her words, and she was 
watching their effect upon her young 
mistress with kindly interest. Bat 
on this point she had no opportunity 
of satisfying herself. The words had 
been heard by another. Isola had 
started up with a sharp sudden cry, 
and grasped Gladice’s arm convul- 
sively. Bertha was alarmed, and 
hurried to her assistance, quite un- 
conscious that she herself had been 
in any way the cause of the stranger’s 
emotion. Gladice was startled also, 
and looked in Isola’s face with in- 
quiring wonder, doubtful . whether 
her exclamation aros2 from a sudden 
spasm of pain, or from some fancied 
terror of a fevered body and over- 
excited mind. With an effort at 
‘ calmness, while her grasp of the arm 
she held tightened even to pain, the 
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Italian whispered —“ He has found 
me, then !” 

“ Who? what?” eried Gladice bur. 
riedly, not sure that in the troubled 
gleam of the other’s eyes she did not 
read insanity, yet looking eagerly to 
catch her next words. 

Isola drew a long sigh, and closed 
her eyes again. 

“What did you say?” repeated 
her companion. 

“One moment—and I will tell you 
all.” The tone was calm enough ; 
Gladice was the most agitated now. 
“It was he of whom I spoke but 
now—my husband.” 

The words were spoken very low, 
but they were plain to understand. 
Her listener stooped for a moment 
over the couch, and whispered — 
“ Hush !’ Then she rose, and busied 
herself for a few seconds in adjusting 
the cushions upon which the sick 
stranger leaned. When she turned 
round, she said to her attendant ina 
quiet voice, “Go, Bertha! did I not 
say that I had no leisure now? say 
to mine aunt that I am needed here : 
the lady, as you see, is suffering — 
I cannot leave her.” 

The tirewoman’s ears, as Dame 
Elfhild many times complained, were 
none of the sharpest, nor were her 
mental perceptions the most acute. 
She had withdrawn to a little dis- 
tance, and the few words which she 
had eaught of what had passed be- 
tween the others, had only served to 
convey to her mind a eonfused and 
alarmed notion of what she had be- 
fore suspected, that the poor lady’s 
intellect was disturbed. But she 
could not help noticing the unusual 
pallour on her young mistress’s face ; 
and, anxious not to leave her to deal 
with such a responsibility alone, 
begged her permission to remain in 
the chamber. 

“Leave us, Bertha !—did you not 
hear me ?” 

Never had her gentle lady spoken 
to her so sternly. Humbled and won- 
dering, the poor girl hastily with- 
drew. 

Then Gladice, no longer an un- 
willing listener, but pale and eager, 
sought from her guest a full explana- 
tion of her last words. 

‘Sir Nicholas le Hardi—tell me,” 
she said, “are you his wife?” _ 

“T am, i am, Heaven help me! He 
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knows I am! His by all the vows 
with which holy charch could bind 
us! He may deny it; but, lady, I 
speak the truth—do you not believe 
me?” She looked into Gladice’s 
face, and started at what she thought 
she read there. ‘“ What know you 
of him ?” she asked abruptly, with an 
eager, frightened look, 

“ Nothing, I might almost say : 
he is a guest with my kinsman Sir 
Godfrey, of whom you have heard us 
speak. I know naught beside.” She 
spoke calmly, but her face was hidden 
from Isola’s interrogating gaze. Both 
were silent fora while; then it was 
the Italian who spoke. 

“ Yes — he is my husband; how I 
Jove him, I bave told you: I have 
left friends, crossed seas, trampled on 
my woman's pride, borne scorn from 
whom it was hardest to bear—all to 
look on him once more—only to look 
on him—for be bates me, I do verily 
fear,” she said, shuddering, ‘‘ that my 
life were hardly safe if I were in his 
power alone. Now I have told you 
all, and traly ; so may God forgive 
my sin! And you—what have you to 
tell me ?” 

“Nothing!” said Gladice, raising 
herself erect, and throwing back the 
mass of overshadowing hair that had 
escaped its bounds as she stooped 
over the sufferer’s couch, while she 
looked straight into the other's eyes 
with a high-flushed cheek, and a 
glance that seemed almost defiant — 
“ Nothing !” 

Anvxiously and searchingly Isola 
looked into those truthful eyes, The 
colour mounted higher and higher, 
but the steadfast look never quailed 
again. Gradually the Italian’s gaze 
softened into a loving, trustful smile, 
as she took both Gladice’s hands in 
her own. 

“He is my husband,” she gently 
said again ; “ you will forgive me ?” 

“ Forgive you ?”’—and Gladice bent 
her head down upon the hands that 
still clasped hers, and pressed her hot 
lips upon them for a moment. If 


tears dropped there, they were Isola’s. 

“ You will not betray me,” said she, 
with an appealing look to Gladice : 
“he will not know that I am here?” 
’ “ Be sure he shall not,”’ said Gla- 
dice, her head still bent —“ you are 
safe with us. 


Bat you must rest 
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now,” she continued, as she lifted her 
face again, grave and calm — “I will 
leave you fur a while.” 

As she passed ont at the chamber- 
door she met Bertha, who had again 
been despatched in search of her. 

The poor tirewoman had never been 
so embarrassed by conflicting duties. 
She could not disobey Dame Eifhild, 
in whom was invested the chief autho- 
rity de facto in the household ; and © 
she would pot have vexed her dear 
young mistress for the world. 

“Indeed, sweet lady Gladice,” she 
began in a humble deprecating tone, 
“T was bound to seek you again, 
chide me as you may, for Sir Ni- 
cholas”— 

“ Say I will come ; I do but go to 
bind mine hair.” 

Bertha would have followed to 
tender assistance as usual, ‘ Nay, 
go, dear Bertha —1 do not need any 
help; say that I will wait on them 
presently.” 

Bertha was neither keen nor clever ; 
but she was a woman, and she looked 
after her young mistress, as she turn- 
ed away, with wondering and sorrow- 
ful eyes. 

Grave and pale, but never in more 
commanding beauty, the lady Gla- 
dice, after her brief toilet, walked 
into the solar where sat her good 
kinswoman doing her best to make 
the long minutes of delay pass lightly 
to the impatient Crusader. He seemed 
to have little himself to tell this 
morning, and had not been listen- 
ing, it is to be feared, with quite so 
much interest as courtesy demanded, 
to certain incidents of the lady’s own 
days of conquest. Bat his dark 
brow cleared as he glanced rapidly at 
the opening door by which the maiden 
entered. He rose to greet her with 
a courtesy graceful as his wont, and, 
if it could be, even more respectfal. 
In part, it might be intentional ; but 
there was an indefinite majesty about 
Gladice’s presence at that moment 
which would have’ in itself forbidden 
any more presumptuous greeting. It 
was no longer the rich maturity of 
woman’s loveliness which tempted 
passionate admiration in every deli- 
cate tint and rounded live; it was 
the pale prond beauty of a marble 
Juno, living and moving, with a 
Madonna’s features. Before it, the 
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bold gallant of the camp and court, 
the practised man of the world, in 
whose breast the fires of youth burnt 
hardly Jess fiercely that they were 
tempered by the. craft of ripened 
years, stood chastened into an in- 
voluntary reverence. She received 
the Crusader’s homage as a queen 
might have done, with the stately 
graciousness which repels rather than 
encourages ; and though he took a ceat 
almost close beside her, she was as 
far aloof from him as an angel. He 
sought to win her attention, as be- 
fore, by the wealth of converse upon 
almost every subject which he was 
wont to have so readily at command ; 
but he felt a spell upon him, and his 
tongue had lost its cunning. He tried 
a lighter tone; a softly-worded jest, 
a delicately-veiled bivt of flattery ; 
but be bit his lip with vexation as 
the words fell forced and dead even 
upon his own ear, for Gladice’s face 
wore no answering smile.. He bent 
his eyes there inquiringly, again and 
again; and though his natural tem- 
per was bitter and impatient, there 
was a tenderness in the reproachful 
look too real to bea mere stratagem 
in the warfare of courtship. The 
eves which he sought did not always 
shrink from his; but when he met 
them, they hardly seemed the same 
as those in which he hxd so often 
looked before, in whose soft depths a 
mighty unwakened love had seemed 
always sleeping. ' Their brightness 
had borrowed something of the fabled 
power of the dead Gorgon. It con- 
quered him; for it chilled his pas- 
sion, and unnerved his self-command. 
Even Elfhild, who bad been obliged 
to maintain a far larger share in the 
conversation than she had found 
necessary on former occasions, and 
who had shot a meaning look at ber 
niece from time to time to rebuke her 
for her unreasonable silence, found her 
own keen glance quail before the in- 
tensity of Glanice’s expression, which 
puzzled and alarmed her. But love, as 
the elderly maiden supposed, was in its 
normal state a chaos of inexplicable 
contradictions; nothing dismayed, 
therefvre, and feeling that a double 
duty was required of her, she con- 
tinued to talk to both with great fer- 
tility of words and with the best 
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intentions. At last the Crusader 
seemed to rally his spirit, and spoke 
in an easier and lighter tone. His 
jests grew bolder, his language of com- 
pliment was more decided, his laugh 
rang louder and gayer, though he 
addressed himself oftener to Elfhild 
than to Gladice; and the elder lady 
began to congratulate herself on hav- 
ing infused a very desirable cheerful- 
ness into at least one of their little 
party. If the jest had sometimes 
now more meaning in it than was 
suited to modern maiden’s ear, it 
would have seemed purity itself on 
the lips of Sir Godfrey or his depart- 
ed friend Sir Amyas; and Elf hild 
had been too much used to such 
society to affect to be over-prudish in 
such points, If his eye assumed a 
somewhat free and defiant look as it 
rested from time to time upon Gla- 
dice, Elfhild did not seem to notice 
it; and if a slight flush tinged for 
an instant the paleness of the maid- 
en’s cheek, and showed that she was 
conscious of his changed demeanour, 
the knight might have read—and he 
did —in the haughty lip and the in- 
dignant eye which answered his, not 
so much shame, as scorn and counter- 
defiance. Maintaining this new tone 
a while, until he had fuliy recovered 
his ground in his own estimation, at 
length Sir Nicholas rose to take his 
leave. Yet, as at parting he took 
Gladice’s scarcely-offered hand, and, 
bending low, raised it to his lips with 
grave and respectful courtesy, he said 
some few words in a low voice, in his 
old tone, and watched her face for 
an answer with no freedom in his 
look, Slight abrupt words they were, 
to which only a look and a tone could 
give cohesion or meaning. Yet pos- 
sibly, had they been spoken but an 
hour ago, to the ear which alone 
heard them, they might have hada 
wondrous eloquence. But she made 
no other answer than one of those 
fixed searching looks from which he 
had half shrauk before, and the cold 


hand struggled out of bis grasp. 
Again the evil defiant glance, this time 
with something of a fierce meaning in 
it. came up into Le Hardi’s face ; but 
Gladice did not notice it; almost be- 
fore the door had closed upon him, she 
too had left the chamber. 

















SENTIMENTAL 


One who loves to shape for him- 
self the forms of events in the dark- 
ness of the future, might be interest- 
ed and puzzled for a long time with 
the momentous question, “ What is to 
become of Paris?” The prospects of 
that great city seem sufficiently em- 
barrassing, whether regarded from a 
moral, religious, social, or political 
point of view. Paris will grow, and 
grow, and grow, and its ramifying 
railroads will act as so many arteries, 
bringing the vital fluid into the great 
central heart of France, and not re- 
acting as veins to carry it back. 
Paris will certainly become congested 
again ay bas happered often before, 
and the next time matters may be 
worse than they yet have been; the 
explosion may be more tremend:us 
in proportion to the congestion. On 
the face of things such a danger 
would appear to threaten London 
even to a greater extent. London is 
larger than Paris, and expands every 
day; but that matters littl. The 
outward and visible iacrease is ap- 
parent rather than real. There is no 
strong attraction of Englishmen to- 
wards London as there is of French- 
men towards Paris; but the forces 
of attraction and repulsion appear to 
correct each other. Englavd will 
never be centralised in London as 
France is to a certain extent in Paris. 
No one who has the shadow of a 
settlement elsewhere connects the 
feeling of home with our great me- 
tropolis, while the true Frenchman 
is at home only in Paris, His feel- 
ing: are those of Ovid in his exile 
at Tomi, when business or health 
take him away from his beloved 
capital,— 


“Cum snbit illius tristissima noctis imago 
Quz mihi supremum tempus in urbe fuit.” 


Even in the glorious Alps of Dau- 
phivé, or among the Pyrenees, moun- 
tain scenery which be may revel in 
Withont patting bis foot on foreign 
grouvd, and equal to any in the 
world, he feels ennuyé at a short go- 
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journ, and sighs for the flesh-pots of 
gypt and “gross mud-honey of 
town.” It is far otherwise with the 
Briton, Unless very young indeed, 
pep iy - but stern daty will bind him 
a day longer in London than he can 
possibly help. If he is an M. P., he 
never nods in the House under the 
infliction of a long-winded speaker, 
but his dreams are of the gorse and 
the grouse; if he is a merchant, he 
takes delight only in the as-ociations 
suggested by thé name of ’Change, 
cursing tbe reality of the thing; if a 
small tradesman, he is never bummed 
into a sleepy reverie by the flies in 
his shop, but he dreams of the subur- 
ban box whither, when times mend, 
he may wend his way by rail or omni- 
bus about foor in the afternoon, 
leaving his late custom to an under- 
ling; if a mechanic, his thoughts 
tbrongh the week are of his Sunday 
holiday, and the burden of his secret 
prayers is that the day may be fine 
to enjoy it—in fact, from the per- 
tual and growing antipathy of its 
inhabitants, joined to the mia-ma of 
the Thames, London is in danger of 
disintegration, and’seems in a fair 
way to be transplanted piecemeal to 
the several railroad stations in its 
neighbourhood. It has even now, 
with its furious and fevered life, burnt 
itself so hollow in the centre, that 
proposals have been made to trans- 
plant into the suburbs the metro- 
politan churches to sites whither their 
parishes have migrated. Pauris, on 
the other hand, becomes daily more 
ked and compact within the new 
ines of its fortifivations. Its euvirons 
are dull — what place is duller than 
Versailles? St. Germain, St, Denis, and 
the rest, are the finest possible speci- 
mens of deadly liveliness. In the 
central parts of Paris and that part 
of the Boulevards which is near them, 
is all the motion, all the life, all the 
gaiety, and we may add, to a great 
extent, all the beauty. The Place de 
la Concorde is the focus from which 
France radiates—the central point of 
that peculiarly Attic civilisation in 
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which France takes the lead of the 


world. Standing there about the 
fountains, we have often been struck 
with the idea that it was the boss or 
“umbilicus” of the world, bearing 
the same relation to modern Eu- 
rope that Delphi was supposed by 
the ancients to bear to their world. 
There is something singularly open 
and uplifted in the situation. The 
splendid vista of the Rue de Rivoli, 
terminxted by, or rather contiou- 
ing itself through, the Arch of the 
Star, looks like the High Street of 
the world, and might well be sup- 

to be the entrance of some 
great cosmopolitan thoroughfare like 
the Appian Way of old. The eleva- 
tion of mountain isolated by sur- 
rounding ravines seems rather to up- 
lift a man to heaven than to com- 
mand earth. The elevation of the 


Place de la Concorde is of that per-. 


fectly mundane and accessible nature, 
spreading every way into the horizon, 
that it seems to symbolise the all-per- 
vading influence of an imperial com- 
muvity. We have seen an excellent 
photograph of that very place, in- 
cluding the fagade of the Louvre and 
the front of the Madeleine. The only 
thing that struck us as unnatural 
about that photograph was the entire 
absence of all life: an omission, how- 
ever, in actual fact, easily explain- 
able, such photographs being gene- 
rally taken very early in the morning. 
No human being was to be seen, 
either civil or military; no horse, 
no vehicle. One great characteristic 
of the .spot, and that which espe- 
cially gives it its cosmopolitan cha- 
racter, is the constant circulation of 
motley life around it; not in the 
shape of excessive crowding, as seen in 
the aneurisms of the arteries of Lon- 
don, but of a natural and healthy kind. 
It is not to be wondered at that a 
Frenchman is proud of Paris—loves 
Paris ; wonders whether a dinner or 
a play is to be eaten or seen elsewhere 
in the world ; affects or really has a 
profound ignorance of every other 
lace and people besides Paris and 
its inhabitants. Any one who is in 
the habit of reading what we would 
call par excellence the Cockney 
Parisian literature of the day, will 
see that we do not overstate this 
case. The charge of Cockneyism may 
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be brought with great force against 
much of our own popular writings. 
From the fact that the workshops of 
newspapers and periodicals are in’ 
London, London sights and sounds 
are obtruded too often and forcibly 
on the eyes and minds of contribu- 
tors not to affect greatly their lucu- 
brations. Punch, for instance, cir- 
culates everywhere where uniformly 
excellent drawing and an occasional 
good joke can be appreciated. Why 
should almost all Punch’s illustrations 
and jokes be drawn from London 
life— we had almost said spawned 
in the mud of the Thames? Is there 
no fan in Yorkshire? A few more 
jokes from the mining districts would 
have been most acceptable. Is there 
no wit north of the Tweed ?—Maga 
knows better—or west of the Irish 
Channel? Or rather, is it not all wit 
there when potatoes are plentifal? « 
And the great Times himself is em- 
phatically a Londoner, but he loves 
it not. The English Jitterateur is a 
Conckney by compulsion; he cannot 
help it. He kicks against it, goes 
off to Scarborough, sketches sea-side 
crinolines ; but the necessity of his 
craft is the mother of the inventions 
of his brain, and his imagination— 
though his stomach revolts at it—is 
Cockney and of Cockaigne. Not so 
with the Frenchman. He does not 
know whether he is a Parisian by 
necessity or not, so thoroughly is he 
so by choice. He loves Paris, lives 
in Paris, breathes Paris, and sees all 
the rest of the universe through an 
inverted Parisian lorgnette. 

The last development of Parisian- 
ism, if we may use the word, is no 
less than the discovery of the new 
religion of Positivism, whose revela- 
tions are to spread theniselves abroad 
from Holy Paris as our now obsolete 
creed did from the Judean Holy 
Land. Christianity, forsooth, has 
been tried in the balance and found 
wanting. It was found so before by 
Voltaire and his school, but they 
were content to rest in negation. 
The unbelieving part of the new creed 
is of course not new. But by the 
evangelists of the Parisian Cockney 
dispensation, our religion is set aside 
not as false, but as inadequate to the 
advance of civilisation. Men are 
assumed to have been universally 
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excellent Ckristians since the year 1 
A.D., and to have practised the new 
commandment to Icve one another 
until its novelty completely wore off, 
and the universal taste was cloyed 
by the excessive sweetness of its ob- 
servance. All men and women, with- 
out exception, having framed their 
lives according to the New Testament, 
and having found no happiness in 
doing so, the New Testament is ac- 
knowledged by the greatest thinkers of 
the Parisian Cockney school as super- 
seded, and Monsieur Comte is to take 
the place of the Divine Saviour our 
ignorant infancy used to believe in, 
if not exactly as an incarnation of the 
Deity (for this would have been a 
little too revolting), at least as the 
great apostle of. deified humanity. 
Fortunately for France, in the view 
of the Positivists, her Christianity has 
takeri the Roman Catholic develop- 
ment, and her temples are supplied 
with the very images ready-made by 
which Positivism represents the idea 
of humanity—a young woman with a 
child in her arms. The rest of the 
Roman hagiology M. Comte declined, 
setting up his own, so that, in that 
respect at least. he resembled Don 
Juan, who 


“Turn’d from grisly saints and martyrs 


hairy, 
To those sweet pictures of the Virgin 


Some sanguine Protestants may 
imagine that because the Papal Chair 
is at present propped up by Frebch 
bayonets, it would instantly col- 
lapse if they were withdrawn, and the 
mind of Catholic Europe would pre- 
sent a blank sheet of paper, in which 
their own ideas might be written at 
will. If they had read history to any 
purpose, they might have seen that, 
On more than one occasion, the tem- 
poral authority of the Pope has been 
jeopardised to almost if not quite as 
great an extent as it would be by any 
contingent insurrection of the Roman 
people. There is no reason to believe 
that the spiritual power of the Vati- 
can would be shaken were the Pope 
in exile at Avigoon. The possibility 
of anything like Protestantism super- 
vening in the couotries at present 
devotedly papal, would suppose a 
higher degree of education and intel- 
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ligence than the people in them have 
as yet attained. Be this as it may, 
we cannot but think that the fact 
that the insane drivellings of the re- 
ligion of Atheism should have had 
apy influence at all on the educated 
mind of France, is a proof of the vast 
wer of the Roman Catholic Church 
in that country, as well as its utter 
inadequacy to cope with the social 
requirements of the educated classes. 
While the thinker of France can ac- 
: sare in nothing short of the utter 
estruction of all traditional belief, 
there is Jittle hope that the middle 
course, between faith and reason, 
will be bit upon by the unthinking 
masses. And, indeed, the most en- 
thusiastic platform orator of Exeter 
Hall would allow, at least when 
apart from his audience, that it is far 
better the people should continue to 
worship the Mother of our Lord, and 
believe in the Immaculate Conce 
tion, than say their prayers to their 
own mothers, wives, and sisters, as 
the representatives of humanity, and 
have no better hope in death than 
that of absorption or assimilation. 

It may appear trivial to notice the 
vagaries of Positivism, when speak- 
ing of the current influences at 
work on the literature of the day; 
but it is undeniable that, though the 
movement has reduced itself to ab- 
surdity in the endeavour to construct 
a worsbip and a catechism, the origi- 
nation of which marked, we believe, 
the period of the failing of its 
apostle’s mind ; yet that, in its com- 
i a it has only been the ex- 
pression of the natural development 
of materialistic philosophy, which 
has always felt at home among the 
savans of France, and has existed 
in a modified form in the scientific 
more than the literary world of our 
own country. That phase of Posi- 
tivism which consists in the refusal 
to believe except on scientific evi- 
dence, and which rests on the posi 
tion, that though the existence of the 
Unseen is possible, and even the dog- 
matic disbelief in it unwarrantable, 
yet that it is of no practical value 
as far as regards human action and 
human happiness, has undoubtedly 
exercised a very strong modifying 
ivfluence on some of the most culti- 
vated minds and popular writings 
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both of this country and of France. 
It bas been far other than an obstacle 
to the reception of these doctrines 
that they go, to a certain extent, 
hand in hand with an enlightened 
view of Divine revelation. There is 
something plausible in the view, that 
the true life of a good man consists 
in making the most of nature, and 
enjvying to the full, consistently with 
moderation, every good that the 
earth affords. It is a protest against 
the morbid religionism of the Middle 
Ages, which worshipped asceticism, 
and esteemed sanctity to consist 
chiefly in a fierce abstinence from the 
good gifts of God, entirely forgetting 
that “the Son of Man came eating 
and drinking,” and disdained not to 
mingle with the joys as well as the 
sorrows of mankind, But, while the 
Christian denies that the mere mat- 
ter of creation can be evil, because 
God has pronounced it good, and re- 
ceives all His good things as blessings, 
and with thankfulness, the Positivist 
knows no God beyond the material 
world, though he does not deny that 
He may exist, and worsbips alone 
the facts and phenomena of nature 
exactly in proportion as he himself is 
able to comprehend them. In his 
view, not belief or resignation, not 
faith, hope, or charity, is the road to 
Virtue and happiness, but inductive 
philosop!'y, If a man would be good 
and happy, be must be scientific 
himself, or be content to acquiesce in 
the “dicta” of those whoare so, The 
saints of this new Evangel are the 
physiologists ; the bishops, priests, 
and deacons, are the other “ ologists” 
and “logians,” theologians alone 
being excluded, as representing a 
branch of knowledge which is futile, 
because it cannot be reduced to the 
test of demonstrative science. 


These remarks are necessary to en- 
able the reader to comprehend the 
drift. and general character of a new 
“Art of Love,” which has emanated 
from the pen of M. Michelet. The 
book is simply entitled. L’ Amour, 
but its subject is not so precisely 
“love” as marriage, and the art of 
attaining and retaining happiness in 
the married state. Compared with 
other arts of love known to litera- 
ture, it is an innocent book, and, 
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though undeniably godless, its gene. 
ral tendency is pure. On the other 
hand, it is no more fit to be laid on 
a drawing-room table in Great Bri- 
tain than a random copy of the Lan- 
cet, It is essentially a medical book, 
and enters into medical details with 
a naiveté and circunstantiality which 
is only possible in French. It is cer. 
tainly a book which, though it can. 
not be read aloud in mixed society, can 
do no one any harm in any point of 
view, for, if it isnot a religious book in 
any sense, it says nothing against reli- 
gion, and furnishes, io fact, by the in- 
adequacy of the means it proposes to 
gain certain ends of human life, the 
strongest possible arguments in fa- 
vour of the old-fashioned creed. 
Its attempt to correct the aberrations 
of human passion, by falling back on 
the facts of nature, is quite as orthodox 
as, and much more logical thao, the 
cold philosophy of Paley, which pro- 
fessed to keep men virtuous by setting 
forth the extreme inconvenience and 
uncomfortableness of vice, and the 
deplorable results which are apt to 
supervene on exaggerated indulgence, 
As compared with another book, 
which has been written in France 
with professedly the same end, the 
Fanny of Ernest Feydeau, it is dis- 
cretion and propriety itself. No one 
but the Frenchman of the most bdlasé 
kind could possibly feel a sympathy 
with the mean little wretch who is 
the hero of Fanny, whose miseries 
sqlely arise from the difficulties he 
encounters in making a respectable 
household miserable. Feydeau’s little 
nauseous publication is a display of 
morbid anatomy from which healthy 
human nature must shrink back in 
shame and disgust, and yet it is put 
forth in the shape of a nowvellete to 
be read by ladies on the sands of 
O-tende, Dieppe, or Biarritz. We 
may well ask what is to become of 
Paris? As compared with Fanny, 
L'Amour is a healthy treatise on 
physiology, and, regarded as such, 
deserves our serious notice. While 
it keeps out of sight the highest 
motives of human action, it enun- 
ciates certain home truths in its peca- 
liar manner, semi-poetical, semi-medi- 
cal, which it is quire as well that at 
least the adult world should know. 

There is an evident assumption, at 
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the outset, that the art of constancy 
in love is necessary to be studied, 
from the wexkness of the principles 
which would foster it in the present 
state of French, or rather, we may 
hope, of Parisian society. The sub- 
ject is thus introduced :— 

“If we were to give a title to this 
book, which would give in their en- 
tirety its sim, sense, and bearing, it 
would be this— 

“Moral Enfranchisement by means 
of the Genuine Love. 

“This question of love lies, im- 
mense and obscure, under the depth 
of human life. It supports even the 
bases of it, and the first foundations. 

The family rests upon love, and so- 
ciety on the family. Thus love pre- 
. cedes everything. As is the state of 
morals, so is the state of the city. 
Liberty is but a word. if the morals 
are those of slaves. Here the ideal 
is sought after, but an ideal which 
can be realised at the present day, 
not one which must be adjourned till 
society becomes better. It is the re- 
form of Jove and of the family which 
must precede all others, and make 
them possible.” 

Little exception can be tuken to 
this fir-t statement. Why does liberty 
seem hopeless in France, but that the 
morals of slaves prevail there, aud 
the foundations of society are sapped 
in the indefiniteness and comfortless 
nature of the family relations? But 
it is of France principally, and per- 
haps ouly, that M. Michelet ought to. 
speuk, and here he displays, as most 
Freuchmen do, an ignorance of all 
the woild beyond the barriére. But 
here fullows a passage of more general 
application, aud where we Britons 
may find a cap to fit ourselves :— 

“ Que canvot shat one’s eyes to the 
fact, thut the freedom of the will has 
undergone in these last times import- 
ant modifications. The causes of this 
are numerous. I will invite epecial 
attention to two only, moral and phy- 
sical at the same time, which, strik- 
ing the brain directly, and enervating 
it, teud to the paralysis of our moral 
powers. For the last hundred years 
Or 80, a progressive invasion of ulco- 
holie stimulants and narcotics has 
been invincibly gaining ground, with 
different results with regard to differ- 

ent populations — here darkening the 
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mind, and irretrievably barbarising 
it; there biting more deeply into the 
bysical existence, tainting the race 
tself — but everywhere isvlating the 
map, givin him even by his fireside 
a deplorable preference for lonely en- 
joyments.” 

There is no doubt much of truth in 
this. There is always a tendency, 
especially with men of sedentary pur- 
suits, to drink and smoke to excess, 
and the classes engaged in these pur- 
suits increase in numbers with civil- 
isation. We would substitute for the 
science of affection which M. Michelet 
preaches, the advice to lead a more 
muscular and manly life, fur those at 
all events who are able to afford it; 
for all those intensely interesting ex- 
ercises which are the pride of Eng- 
lishmen, with the exception perbaps 
of cricket, are only for the cowpara- 
tively rich, The rest may, to a cer- 
tain extent, and under certain condi- 
tions, take M. Michelet as an adviser. 

To his general position with regard 
to women we must entirely demur. 
Woman, he argues, ought to be con- 
sidered as a sort of holy invalid. 
Man ought to accept all her vagaries 
and caprices of taste and temper as 
a mother would those of a child, or 
rather, we should say, as the inbubit- 
ants of the Valais show indulgence 
to their cretins, looking on them 
as after a manner sacred. He con- 
siders the ebullitions of eccentricity 
aud strong-mindedness, of which our 
latter days have affurded some re- 
markable specimens, as the mere cries 
of pain of a suffering creature, re- 
quiring the constant help of man. 
The fact we know is precisely the 
contrary. Strong-minded women, 80 
called, are only weak-minded in be- 
ing illogical. No sensible man ever 
disputed that woman was his equal, 
on the whole— his superior in her 
own province. But when she has 
the misfortune to have a manly mind, 
she makes the mistake of asserting 
that she is man's equal in man’s own 
province. Of course there are excep- 
tions. Female mathematicians have 
been known who did not neglect 
their domestic duties, surpa-sing man 
in bis own province, and uot neglect- 
ing woman's; and it is said that the 
King of Dahomey’s corps dé/ite is no 
fable, but that his Amazous fight as 
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bravely as Zouaves or Highlanders, 
and with far more virulence and vi- 
ciousne-s. The strong-minded wo- 
man’s appeal to public opinion is not 
a cry of pain, as M. Michelet asserts, 
but an illogical assertion that, be- 
cause she herself can take a man’s 
place in creation in many things, all 
other women are capable of doing so 
likewise. The beautiful moral of 
Tennyson's Princess ought to settle 
that question for ever. 


* For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the 
man, 


Sweet love were slain, whose dearest 


bond is this— 

Not like to like, but like in difference : 

Yet in the long years liker must they 
grow ; 

The man to more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wresiling thews that throw 
the world; 


She mental breadth, nor fail in childward 
care ; 

More as the double-natured Poet each: 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


We question whether the high 
spirit of our native women would not 
revolt at M. Michelet’s idea, that the 
gentleman is to think no more of the 
lady’s ebullitions of temper than the 
mother does of the two-year-old 
child’s. Certainly, such a plan of 
proceeding would be favourable to 
matrimonial peace, and probably, if 
universally carried out, obviate to a 
great degree the necessity of actions 
for legal separation ; but some ladies 
would certainly feel nore compli- 
mented by their lords condescend- 
ing to quarrel with them, even as 
Shakespeare, the greatest of all Eog- 
lishmen, is said to have quarrelled 
with Ann Hathaway, Besides, we 
have classical authority for believing 
that lovers’ tiffs are the refreshment 
of love. The assertion of the prin- 
ciple, however, gives occasion for 
the style of the book to rise into elo- 
ore and poetry, and we cannot 
orbear to quote the passage in 
7 it is embodied from the origi- 
nal :— 


“Les femmes et les enfants sont une 
aristocratie de grace et de charme.* Le 
Servage du métier abaisse homme et le 
rend souvent étroit et grossier. Le ser- 
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vage de la femme n’est que celui de lg 
nature; il n’est autre que sa faiblesse, 
sa souffrance, qui la rend attendrissante 
et poétique. 

“Le Correge peignant toujours (et 
insatiablement) des enfants tres-jefines, 
en moment ou la vie laitée, la vie phy- 
sique et fatale, étant dépassée, laissait 
apparaitre le premier rayon de leur 
petite liberté. Elle se révéle alors dans 
leurs jolis mouvements avec une in- 
dicible grace. L'enfant est gracieux 
parce qu'il se sent libre et qu’il se sent 
trés-aimé, parce qu’il sait d’instinct qu'il 
peut faire tout ce qu'il vent et que tou- 
jours on l’en aimera davantage. mére 
n’est pas moins admirable en ce premier 
ravissement: ‘Ah, qy’il est vif!—ah, 
qu’il est fort!—TIl est capable de me 
battre!’ Ces sent ses cris. Elle est 
heureuse ; elle l'adore en ses résistances, 
en ses charmantes révoltes. os 
Est-ce qu'il en aime moins sa mére? 
Elle sait bien le contraire, S'il la voit 
un peu fachée, il se réjette en ses bras, 
Comment homme, au premier élan de 
la personnalité de la femme, n’a-t-il pas 
été pour elle ce qu’est la mére pour 
Yenfant ?” 


Perhaps there is truth in the fol- 
lowing remark, though it illustrates 
a passage in the Anglican marriage- 
service to which ladies are apt to 
demar in practice :— 


“Ce qui tourmente la femme, c’est 
bien moins la tyrannie de homme que 
sa froideur,-bien moins d’obéir que de 
n’avoir pas occasion d’obéir assez, C'est 
de cela qu'elle se plaint. Nulle barriére, 
nulle protection étrangére. Elles ne 
servent, dit trés-bien Tauteur, qu’d 
brouiller les époux, rendre la femme 
misérable. Rien ne reste entre elle et 
lui. Elle va a lui forte de sa faiblesse 
et de son sein désarmé, de ce coeur qui 
bat pour lui. : a 

“ Voila un guerre de femme. Le plus 
vaillant sera vaincu. Qu’ aura mainten- 
ant le courage de discuter n’elle est plus 
haut ou plus bas que homme, Eile est 
tous les deux ala fois. Tl en est delle 
comme du ciel pour la terre; il est 
dessous et dessus, tout autour. Nous 
naquimes en elle. Nous vivons d’elle. 
Nous en sommes enveloppés. Nous la 
respirons, elle est l’atmosphére, 1’élément 
de notre coeur.” 

His experiences in this delicate 
branch of human inquiry were glean- 
ed, says the author, not so much 








*J, P, Richter more beautifully says, “Children are the flowers of the human worl , 
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from his own personal experience as 
from the confessions of others. His 

ition as a public instructor and 
itterateur placed him in a social iso- 
lation, the circumstances of which 
induced sufferers to put confidence 
in him, and avail themselves of his 
sympathy, as that of a kind of lay 
confessor. 

“Beaucoup se révélérent 4 moi, ne 
craignaient pas de me montrer des 
blessures cachées, apportérent — leurs 
cceurs saignants. Des hommes toujours 
fermés de défiance contre la dérision du 
monde souvrirent sans difficulté devant 
moi (je n’ai ri jamais.) Des dames 
brillants et mondaines, d’autant plus 
malheureuses, d’autres pieuses, studi- 
euses, austéres—le disai-je? des religi- 
euses, franchirent les vaines barriéres de 
convenavee ou d’opinion, comme on 
fait quand on est malade, Etranges, 
mais trés-précieuses, trés-touchantes cor- 
respondances que j'ai gardées avec le soin 
et le respect qu’elles méritent.” 

He gave his heart and no less, 
as he avers, to that crowd of moral 
patients. And what was the conse- 
quence of this self-devotion? He 
was ruining the places of public 
amusement by his moral instruc- 
tions, and those who gained their 
livelihoods by them actually com- 
plained of him. .A young man called 
upon him one morning, entering his 
study somewhat brusquely. 

“ Monsieur, me dit-il, excusez mon en- 
trée si insolite, mais vous n’en serez pas 
fiché. Je vous apporte une novvelle. 
Les maitres de certains cafés, de certains 
maisons connues, de certains jardins de 
bal, se plaignent de votre enseignement. 
Leurs establishments, disent-ils, perdent 
beaucoup. Les jeunes gens prennent la 
manie des conversations serieuses; ils 
oublient leurs habitudes..... Enfin, ils 
aiment ailleurs... .. Ces bals risquent 
de fermer. Tous ceux qui gagnent 
jusqu ’ici aux amusements des écoles se 
croient menacés d'une révolution morale 
qui, sans faute, les ruinera.” 

He is scarcely self-complaisant 
enough to accept this as an unexag- 
gerated statement, but he justly ob- 
serves that, if it were true that his 
moral lessons deterred the youth of 
Paris from a frivolous life, he should 
feel it as a great triumph. “Le jour 
ou les jeines gens prendront des 
meeurs graves, la liberté est sauvée.” 
The young man’s visit caused him to 
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conceive the scheme of this work, 


whose pretensions are jn no less than 
to be a kind of manual of morality— 
“the book of enfranchisements from 
moral servitudes—the book of true 
love.” Let us endeavor to see how 
far this work fulfils its very exalted 
aspirations. On the whole, it pro- 
fesses to mend society by setting 
forth, as an example, the relations of 
a model husband to a model wife, 
and accompanying them as an in- 
visible spectator from betrothal to 
the grave. It begins by supposing 
an ae anges in real life, forget- 
ting that the gates of the garden of 
Eden have been closed since the fall, 
by the flaming swords of the guardian 
cherubim. It begins by premising 
that woman is an invalid, as com- 
pared with man, and to be treated 
as such by him. Evidently the arti- 
ficial, sedentary, exotic Parisienne 
is the heroine, not the blooming lass 
of the north, redolent of May morn- 
ing, and rosy with mountain air,— 
the Saxon or Scandinavian Hebe, 
personifying, in ber golden prime, 
perfect youth, perfect life, perfect 
health, bound together in the cestus 
of beanty. Wordsworth’s pen was 
otherwise inspired, when he, the true 
poet of nature, described the three 
ages of woman. 


“ She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight, 
A lovely apparition. sent 
To bea t’s orn t 
Her eyes a8 stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilight, too, her dusky bair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 





I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty : 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 


Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 
smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate wiil, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yeta = still, and bright 

With something of an angel-light.” 
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And his song to “ Louisa” is an- at the window, certainly presents a 


other pean to Health and Activity. 


“ Though by a sickly taste betray'd, 
Some will dispraise the lovely maid, 
With fearless pride I say 
That she is healthful, fleet, and strong; 
And down the rocks can leap along 
Like rivulets in May. 


And she hath smiles to wrath unknown ; 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise; 
That come and go with endless play, 
And ever, as they pass away, 
Are hidden in her eyes. 


She loves her fire, her cottage home, 
Yet o’er the moorland will she roam 
In weather rough and bleak ; 
And, when against the winds she strains, 
Oh! might I kiss the mountain rains 
That sparkle on her cheek. 


Take all that’s mine ‘ beneath the moon,’ 
If I with her but half a noon 
May sit beneath the walls 
Of some old cave or mossy nook, 
When up she winds along the brook 
To hunt the waterfalls.” 


It is excusable to quote poems 
so well known that stanzas of them 
have become “household words,” 
when it becomes desirable to impugn 
by a contrasted ideal the newfangled 
theory that Woman is, or ought to be, 
invested with valetudinarian privi- 
leges to entitle her to deferential 
treatment from Man. Rather it is 
trae that the ideal Woman is the 
very incarnation of MHealth; for 
Beauty is beautifal chiefly in that 
it is the expression of Activity and 
Life. It is a physiological fact that 
the bloom on the cheek results from 
the health that mantles in the veins 
and shines through the transparent 
skin. Beauty may be transient, but 
so is Life itself; but it is coeval with 
Life. Ugliness goes hand -in - hand 
with decay, sickness, and death. 
Beauty is Health, and, by all the 
laws of romance, a heroine must be 
beantifal, and therefore emphatically 
healthy. 

It is consolatory to be assured by 
our French author that “a penniless 
lass,” with or without “a lang pedi- 
gree,” is to be preferred to “a lass wi’ 
a tocher ;” for in real life the great 
majority of charming maidens hap- 
pen to be dowerless. ' But the negation 
of the proverb, that. when Wealth 
comes in at the door, Love flies out 





novel doctrine to the consideration 
of “ persons about to marry.” 

“T dared some twelve years ago to 
put into shape that axiom which re. 
ceives every day new confirmation, 
‘If you wish to ruin yourself, marry 
a rich woman.’ There is a danger 
here greater than that of losing a 
fortane—the danger of losing one’s- 
self—of changing the habits which 
have made you what you are, which 
have given you whatever strength 
and originality you possess. In that 
which they call a good match, you 
will become a mere appendage of a 
woman—a kind of prince-consort or 
the husband of a queen. A very 
beautiful widow, all amiability and 
honesty, said to a gentleman, ‘Sir, 
I have fifty thousand francs a-year, 
quiet and unassuming habits. I like 
you, and will do all you wish. You 
are an old friend ; do you know any 
defect in me ?’—‘ You have only one, 
madam—you are rich.’ ” 

The ideal fiancée ought not only, 
like the candidates for an university 
scholarship before the time of the 
Royal Commission, to have the qua- 
lification of poverty, but she must 
superadd that of nationality —she 
must be French. 

‘The German is all sweetness and 
love, endued with a purity, a child- 
like freshness, which transports one 
to paradise. The Englishwoman, 
chaste, solitary, dreamy, clinging to 
the hearth—so loyal, so steadfast, 
and so gentle, is the ideal of a wife. 
The passion of Spaia penetrates to 
the heart; and the Italian, in her 
beauty and her morbidezza, her 
vivid imagination, often in her touch- 
ing candour makes resistance impos- 
sible—one is ravished, one is con- 
quered. Yet, for all this, a man 
wants a soul which can answer his 
by flashes of reason as well as of 
affection—which can renovate his 
heart by a charming vivacity, by 
gaiety, by courageous sallies, words . 
of woman or songs of bird—in fact, | 
he wants a Frenchwomav. The 
Frenchwoman,” he adds, ‘ grows 
handsomer after marriage, whereas 
the northern maiden loses somewhat 
of beauty, and often fades.” He may 
tell that to the marines. 

The physiological romance pursues 
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its course, through all the stages of 
married life, with an even tenor, in- 
dicating that it is true Love’s own 
fault if its course does not ran 
smooth to the end. The second 
book is entitled “Tnitiation and 
Communion,” expressions borrowed 
from the Christian or the Eleusinian 
mysteries, we know not which; but 
these cabalistic words are the intro- 
duction to the matter-of-fact subjects 
of woman as bride, wife, and mother, 
including the whole management of 
the nursery department. To retain 
happiness, the happy couple must 
not be too rich, must only keep a 
maid-of-all-work until the baby de- 
mands a nursemaid also; the writer 
believing, according to the Spanish 
proverb, “Los criados son enemigos 
pagados,” that a multitude of domes- 
tics is fatal to domesticity. Things, 
however, must be so managed that 
the hero, who is of course a writer 
of books, must not be disturbed b 
the baby; and in order that his head- 
work may be effectual, the lady is to 
pay particular attention to his diet- 
ary. On the subject of gastronomy, 
the style of the remarks rises into 
poetry worthy of that prince of epi- 
cures, Brillat Savarin. Bat the un- 
deniable common-sense which under- 
lies these remarks, showing that, as 
we all know, they manage at least 
culinary matters “better in France,” 
is the chief merit of these passages. 

“Cookery is medicine —it is the 
best of all medicines—that of the pre- 
ventive kind. Thus it is the province 
of the wife, who alone knows what 
her husband requires, who knows his 
work, his expenditure of vital force. 
She ulone knows and measures the 
necessary reparation. In everything 
which is clean and not disagreeable 
to her —in all that does not injure 
the prettiness of her hand, in that 
which must be touched by the hand 
itself — and, we must say it, neces- 
sarily mingled with emanations of 
the person (!) —it is desirable and 
charming that she should operate. 
Certain pastry, cakes, and creams 
can only be made by one whom one 
loves with an affection of the nature 
of hunger.” 

This is certainly the “ne plus 
ultra” of epicurism, but its exces- 
sive delicacy merges into the indeli- 
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cate. The moral, however, is sound, 
and those engaged in the education of | 
our young ladies would do well to 
consider how far an insight into the 
esthetics of the kitchen might not 
promote their happiness and that of 
their husbands prospective. 

As life goes on with the ideal pair, 
the writer sets forth some of the 
rocks on which the bark of happiness, 
unless judiciously steered, is liable to 
split. The woman's occupations pre- 
serve her evera woman. The man’s, 
on the contrary, tend to specialise the 
character. He becomes ia process of 
time, the universal man no longer. 
His profession or trade masters him, 
and ivflicts its stamp upon him, 
whereby, though he attain to the 
particular eminence, the general ele- 
vation of nature is lowered. “ He 
was @ man when he was in the posi- 
tion of a lover; ten or twelve years 
later he is an eminent barrister, an 
excellent physician, a great. architect. 
That is all very well. But, for the 
woman, he was a far more interesting 
Person in being a man; that is, in 

ing everything, in possessing the 
lofty thought of the universal, the 
hope without bounds, and in soaring 
over every subject. Now, let the 
woman, who gives happiness here be- 
low, judge us with equity. What 
would that man have become if he 
had always soared, if he had not 
come down to seize on the reality? 
. So, madam, you wish tor 
glory, for success; you wish that 
that man distinguish himself by those 
works which alone prove force. Only 
you do not always take into consider- 
ation the very difficult conditions, the 
effurts obstinate, sometimes violent, 
extreme, and [ may even say desperate, 
by which success is purchased. 

“Of these conditions, the hardest 
for that man is that he should be 
marked by the effort in the member 
which he makes most use of, and 
thus that his being should no longer 
be harmonious. He who hammers 
iron, were he even the genius of his 
art, were he even a god, will infal- 
libly become too high in the right 
shoulder. What would you do in 
such a case?’ Suppress in him his 
art, I suppose, 

“And he who plies the forge in 
any other department will also bear 
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the mark of his craft— some moral 
or physical deformity. _ The most 
serious is that the faculties which 
are not employed will suffer atrophy. 

“Tf the artist does not take heed 
of this, by constantly airons ening 
a part till it becomes colossal, an 
leaving the others in a state of em- 
bryo, he may possibly succeed in 
becoming a monster—a sublime mon- 
ster it is true. 

“The man of antiqnity remained 
beautiful and strong, and the pro- 
gress of age for him was a progress 
in beauty. Ulysses, at fifty, returns 
back from Troy—returns from a long 
and terrible voyage where he has 
suffered all that he could suffer, and 
is the same Ulysses, so completely so, 
in fact, that by himself he bends the 
bow which the young suitors can 
searcely lift. His Penelope recog- 
nises him by his strength, by bis 
beauty, at once majestic and in- 
creased by misfortune. How should 
that be so? He has kept himself, 
preserved himself, by the active use 
of all the gifts he possessed.. He 
remains the harmonious man who 
set out for the Trojan war. 

“Now, take any modern man you 
please, the best born and the best 
endowed, great in genius, in will,— 
he finds before him at twenty an im- 
mense and terrible machine, the sub- 
division of the drawing-frames of 
arts, sciences, professions, by which 
one must pass to arrive at anything. 
The end of life is changed. Ulysses 
was born to act; he acted and re- 
mained beautiful. This man is born 
to create; his specialty (the creating 
machine) absorbs him; the work is 
beantifal, and the man runs the risk 
of becoming ugly.” 

There is a great deal of truth in 
these remarks, which it well behoves 
the man of the nineteenth century 
to take to heart, that is, if he wishes 
to preserve his complexion. Bat 
even with a higher object, that of 
living to the best of his nature, it is 
well that men should consider the 
best means of preserving ‘the sound 
mind in a sound body,” for the good 
both of the world and their own. 
The mental productions of an un- 
sound body can be worth very little. 
The sick frame makes a sickly brain. 
Now a man who sits in his study all 
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day, and smokes, snuffs, or chews 
tobacco or opinm, eschewing. his 
constitutional gallop, or even his 
constitutional walk, may build up 
wonders of cloud-land, buat no- 
thing that he writes can ever tend 
to increase hepyaes The Greeks 
of old were model men. Their civilis- 
ation differed from ours in that it 
had its spice of barbarism in it ;— 
said we, from ours ?—we rather meant 
from that of France, whose popular 
writers assume it to be the Pall om 
ilised country of our day. No, thank 
Heaven! Britons yet are men. They 
do not merely write or make speeches, 
or plead causes, or heal patients, or 
chant litanies, but our legislators, 
lawyers, doctors, our own correspond- 
ents, even our parsons (and small 
blame to them), play cricket and 
golf, shoot, hunt, dive, row, sail. 
yachts, and practise many other ex- 
ercises which together are more than 
equal to the gymnastics of the Greek. 
Our ladies will say whether or not 
they preserve their good looks. The fact 
is that civilisation will soon become 
putrescent, unless a pinch of the salt 
of barbarism is constantly put into 
it. What makes the inhabitant of 
the British Isle such an excellent 
settler in new and wild countries, ag 
M. Michelet bears witness, but that 
he has retained to the last, in spite 
of centralisation, much of the savage 
and solitary nature? The French- 
man, on the other hand, is too highly 
civilised to be happy anywhere but 
in the city. If he founds a colony, he 
does not spread, but remains in & 
cluster like a swarm of bees. An 
instance of the kind appears to have 
occurred in New Zealand, where the 
French colonists, instead of wander- 
ing out and taking sheep-runs, 
seem to have all clustered together 
at a place called Akeroa, very pretty, 
very snug, and by a bay of the sea. 
The same remark is applied to the 
French diggers in California by Mr. 
Borthwick: they preferred sinking 
at an old place, where there was plenty 
of company and a café, to “ prospect- 
ing” in the wilderness, even with 
the fair promise of rich reward. 

As time advances in the romance 
of real life painted by our author, 
the French husband will be inevit- 
ably degraded in the eyes of his wife, 
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unless she is a thinking woman, by 
his specialty, and become a civilised 
monster. Hence arise dangers to 
her, and peculiar temptations to her 
fidelity. One of the redeeming points 
of this book is, that it protests against 
the mawkish representations of life 
given by the most popular novelists 
of France at the present day. “Why 
do our gentlemen and lady authors 
generally take as their heroes, mere 
good-for-nothings (excuse me that 
strong and just popular expression), 
idlers and children of luxury? Why? 
Why? I ask, unless it be for the 
weakness which clings to them, in 
the midst of all their fine democratic 
discourses, for the ‘comme il faut’ 
world, for the ‘gentleman’ variety 
of our race. I am sorry to see io our 
times so much genius expended in 
this dismal kind of novel, whose busi- 
ness is to probe and exasperate our 
social wounds. ‘The novel has taught 
us to weep for ourselves; it has killed 
the virtue of patience. It has gener- 
alised miseries, moral deformities, 


which only belong to certain classes. 
In thirty-six millions of French 
people, thirty-five are entirely ignor- 


ant of that which these great artists 
have painted. For all this, this mor- 
bid literature has no strong influence 
on healthy minds. It renders none 
diseased but those already so. It 
has no great dangers for the. little 
household which we are describing. 
The young wife, who has in early life 
escaped being over-ripened, spoiled, 
stung by the worm of mysticism and 
equivocal religion, is not prepared for 
the novel. A love sound, loyal, and 
strong, and then maternal affection, 
two powerful purifying agents, have 
preserved her from infection. She 
would not have understood Balzac, 
or if she did, she would generally 
have rejected him as nauseous. His 
book on marriage, which he himself 
calls a skeleton, she would have felt 
to be a corpse. She will never be 
gained by baseness. The female friends 
who feel her pulse and would destroy 
her balance, do not fail to lend her in 
secret some work of Madame Sand. 
What does she see there?—that the 
gallant is worth no more than the 
husband. The husband is often un- 
worthy, in her books, but the illicit 
lover is always pitiful; nay more, 
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infamous, odious! Raymond closing 
his door on the poor Indiana while 
she is wandering about with no hope 
of shelter but death, is most certainly 
the strongest thing that could possibly 
be written to scare away the thought 
of uvlawfal intrigue.” 

Oar author proceeds to offer a sort 
of half excuse for these female novels. 
Women are disappointed with all 
men, whether ee nee or lovers, as 
the men of artificial civilisation are 
all degraded. Women love strength, 
physical, moral, intellectual, and sigh 
for its permanence in vain. The 
wives of the fishermen of Granville 
are not inconstant, though their hus- 
bands live a life which enforces long 
absences, sometimes even running 
over to Newfoundland. The reality 
of life is too strong for them. Their 
circumstances and occupations teach 
them but too truly that ‘‘men must 
work and women must weep,” to 
admit any sentimental contagion into 
their strong faithful hearts. 

Female friends are the great ene- 
mies of women, according to M. 
Michelet ; they pave the way, with 
their inuendoes and gossip. for the 
attacks of temptation. is model 
heroine is tried, but does not fall, be- 
cause she has the courage to make 
her husband her confidant. There is 
something peculiarly French in con- 
sidering such an episode as a neces- 
sary of the history of married 
life. Schiller, in his “Song of the 
Bell,” treats the subject more poeti- 
cally, and introduces nothing of the 
kind. The family troubles with him 
are of a different kind—fire, ruin, war, 
and the premature death of the wife. 
Michelet, in painting his ideal house- 
hold, makes the husband die first. 
Not only must men work and women 
weep, but men must die and women 
weep. Before he comes to this he has 
a chapter entitled “ the Second Youth 
of Women,” proving very satisfac- 
torily that youth is prolonged late in 
life by the assiduity of love and a 
strict conformity to the conditions of 
nature. There is also a beauty in 
widowhood, its sacredness consisting 
in a kind of worship of the memory 
of the husband. “The altar of the 
jast one, who has departed (viz., the 
widow), remains to the new genera- 
tions an object of religion. There is 
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no young man who comes there but 
will honour the widow. They all 
find a graceful woman, who is far 
from recalling the lapse of time which 
is suggested by the story. That 
which preserves her grace is the love 
of which her heart is full, her good- 
ness towards all, her sweet resigna- 
tion her sympathy for the young, 
and her wishes for their happiness. 
She is still beautiful in her tender- 
ness, and in the sublime shadow which 
dresses and envelops her. More 
than one youth of twenty laments 
that he has been born so late, returns 
to her presence in spite of himself, 
retires from her regretfully, upbraid- 
ing Time for amusing himself by mak- 
ing such separations, and saying from 
the bottom of his heart, ‘O woman, 
that I might have loved.’” 

We are sorry that we have been 
obliged to omit, in a review of this 
work, the consideration of that part of 
it which is by far the most important 
—its medicine and physiology. With 
respect to the social morbidity com- 
plained of by the author, perhaps it 
suggests a kind of homeeopathic treat- 
ment. Nothing can be said against 
this part of the work. It is indeed 
highly moral, but as yet it is impos- 
sible to present it in a popular form 
in the pages of a British periodical, 
and we hope that the impossibility 
may continue. It shows how far a 
remedy for social disease can be ap- 
plied by human reason, with human 
nature to work upon, and so far it is 
complete in itself. But by how vast 
an interval is the moral philosophy 
on which it rests separated from Pla- 
tonism, not. to say from the philos- 
ophy of the Cross! Far higher is 
the conception of love in the mind of 
the Greek philosopher. Love exists 
alone in perfection, according to him, 
in the mind of God; and it is only by 
contemplating it there, to the utmost 
of his power, that man can realise it 
it in its truth. In the mind of Plato, 
as in the minds of St. Paul and St. 
Jobn, there is no distinction between 
the love of man for woman and vice 
versa, and the great expansive feeling 
which would embrace God and his 
creation, in return for His love to- 
wards us. But physiology appears 
competent only to deal with this spe- 
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cial manifestation, The deficiency is 
one that we might expect in a philo- 
sophy which is of the earth earthy, 
and which does not illumine earth 
with a ligbt from heaven. And now 
let us come to a little moral of our 
own. 

If it be a fact, as M. Michelet 
states and we have no reason to 
doubt his word—that persons suffer. 
ing from the complications of social 
life, in an artificial state of civilisa- 
tion, were glad to come to him as an 
amateur confessor, and recount their 
mental and moral diseases, and take 
advice as to their remedy, how much 
does such a fact militate against 
the boasted efficiency -of the confes- 
sional of the Church of Rome! The 
Roman system, while all-powerful in 
we its own organisation, and 

_ keeping a hold on mankind, is power- 
less for the moral regeneration of so- 
ciety. The natural adviser in all such 
cases, as M. Michelet indicates, is the 
minister of religion, whether he be 
called confessor, director, or by any 
other more Protestant name. But the 
confessional of the Roman Church, or 
its caricature in the Anglican, is ren- 
dered abortive as a moral agent by 
the destruction of spontaneity in the 
patient, by its being made a matter of 
form, and rule, and duty; and, se- 
condly, by the inability of a celibate 
clergy to understand questions affect- 
ing that state of life from which they 
are excluded. If Louis Napoleon 
would leave the name of Great: be- 
hind him, and even eclipse his famed 
uncle, he had much better think 
no more of moves on the politi- 
cal chess-board of Europe, but sit 
down steadily and quietly to consider 
the question whether he is not strong 
enough to declare the Catholic Church 
in France independent of the Papal 
See, and allow the clergy of France to 
marry according to their discretion, 
withdrawing at the same time his 
troops from Rome, and leaving the 
Pope in the charge of his loving sub- 
jects and his faithful Swiss. As he 
appears to be under a constant ne- 
cessity of doing something bold and 
eccentric to maintain his position, 
he had better do this, and he will 
glean golden opinions of all future 
generations. 
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For nearly half a century England 
has possessed an artist of the highest 
rank, whose works have been exten- 
sively circulated, whose merits have 
been keenly relished, and whose name 
is still unfamiliar in men’s mouths. 
One would suppose that great excel- 
lence and real success would inevita- 
bly produce a loud reputation. Yet 
in this particolar case such a supposi- 
tion would be singularly mistaken. 
So far from the name of Miss Austen 
being pee ye cited among the 
glories of our literature, there are 
mapy well-informed persons who will 
be surprised to hear it mentioned 
among the best writers. If we look 
at Hazlitt’s account ‘of the English 
novelists, in his Lectures on the, 
Comic Writers, we find Mrs. Rad- 
cliff, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Opie, Miss 
Burney, and Miss Edgeworth receiv- 
ing due honour, and more than is 
due; but no hint that Miss Austen 
has written a line. If we cast a 
glance over the list of English authors 
republished by Baudry, Galignani, 
and Tauchnitz, we find there writers 
of the very smallest pretensions, but 
not the author of Emma, and Mans- 
field Park. Mention the name of 
Miss Austen to a cultivated reader, 
and it is probable that the sparkle in 
his eye will at once flash forth sym- 
ve moe admiration, and he will per- 

aps relate how Scott, Whately, and 
Macaulay prize this gifted woman, 
and how the English public has 
bought her works; but beyond the 
literary circle we find the name al- 
most entirely unknown; and not 
simply unknown in the sense of hav- 
ing no acknowledged place among 
the remarkable writers, but unre- 
membered even in connection with 
the very works which are themselves 
remembered. We have met with 
many persons who remembered to 
have read Pride and Prejudice, or 
Mansfield Park, but who had alto- 
gether forgotten by whom they were 
written. “Miss Austen? Oh, yes; 
she translates from the German, 
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doesn’t she?” is a not uncommon 
question—a vague familiarity with 
the name of Mrs. Austin being upper- 
most. From time to time also the 
tiresome twaddle of lady novelists is 

raised by certain critics, as exhibit- 
ing the “quiet truthfulness of Miss 
Austin.” 

That Miss Austen is an artist of 
high rank, in the most rigorous sense 
of the word, is an opinion which in 
the present article we shall endeavour 
to substantiate. That her novels are 
very extensively read, is not an opin- 
ion, but a demonstrated fact; and 
with this fact we couple the 
doxical fact of a fine artist, whose 
works are widely known and enjoyed, 
being all but unknown to the English 

ublic, and quite unknown abroad. 

he causes which have kept her name 
in comparative obscurity all the time 
that her works have been extensively 
read, and her reputation every year 
has been settling itself more firmly 
in the minds of the better critics, 
may well be worth an inquiry. It is 
intelligible how the blaze of Scott 
should bave thrown her into the 
shade, at first; beside his frescoes 
her works are but miniatures; ex- 
quisite as miniatures, yet incapable 
of ever filling that — in the public 
eye which was filled by his massive 
and masterly pictures. But although 
it is intelligible why Scott should 
have eclipsed her, it is not at first so 
easy to understand why Miss Edge- 
worth should have done so. Miss 
Austen, indeed, has taken her re- 
venge with posterity. She will doubt- 
less be read as long as English novels 
find readers; whereas Miss - 
worth is already little more than a 
name, and only finds a public for her 
children’s books. But contemporaries, 
for the most part, judged otherwise ; 
and in consequence, Miss Edgeworth’s 
name has become familiar all over 
the three kingdoms. Scott, indeed, 
and Archbishop Whately, at once 
perceived the superiority of Miss Aus- 
ten to her more fortunate rival ;* but 





* See the notices in Lockuart’s Life of Scott; and the review§in the Quar- 
erly, No. 27, by Scort, and No, 48, by 
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the Quarterly tells us that “her fame 
has grown fastest since she died: 
there was no éclat about her first ap- 
pearance: the public took time to 
make up its mind; and she, not hav- 
ing staked her hopes of happiness on 
success or failure, was content to wait 
for the decision of her claims. Those 
claims have been long established 
beyond a question; but the merit of 
first recognising them belong less to 
reviewers than to general readers.” 
There is comfort in this for authors 
who see the applause of reviewers 
lavished on works of garish effect. 
Nothing that is really good can fail, 
at last, in securing its audience ; and 
it is evident that Miss Austen’s works 
must possess elements of indestructi- 
ble excellence, since, although never 
“ popular,” she survives writers who 
were very popular; and forty years 
after her death, gains more recogni- 
tion than she gained when alive. 
Those who, like ourselves, have read 
and re-read her works several times, 
can understand this duration, and 
this increase of her fame. But the 
fact that her name is not even now a 
household word proves that her ex- 
cellence must be of an unobtrusive 
kind, shunning the glare of popular- 
ity, not appealing to temporary tastes 
and vulgar sympathies, but demand- 
ing culture in its admirers. Johnson 
wittily says of somebody, ‘Sir, he 
managed to make himself public 
without making himself known.” 
Miss Austen has made herself known 
without making herself public. There 
is no portrait of her in the shop win- 
dows ; indeed, no portrait of her at 
all. But she is cherished in the 
memories of those whose memory is 
fame. 

As one symptom of neglect we 
have to notice the scantiness of all 
biograpbical details about her. Of 
Miss Burney, who is no longer read, 
nor much worth reading, we have 
biography, and to spare. Of Miss 
Bronté, who, we fear, will soon cease 
to find readers, there is also ample 
biography; but of Miss Austen we 
have little information. In the first 
volume of the edition published by 
Mr. Bentley (five charming volumes, 
to be had for fifteen shillings) there 
is @ meagre notice, from which we 
draw the fofowing details. 
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Jane Austen was born on the 16th 
December 1775, at Steventon in 
Hampshire. Her father was rector 
of the parish during forty years, and 
then quitted it for Bath. He was a 
scholar, and fond of general literature, 
and probably paid special attention 
to his daughter’s culture. In Bath, 
Jane only lived four years; but that 
was enough, and more than enough, 
for her observing humour, as we. see 
in Northanger Abbey. After the 
death of her father, she removed with 
her mother and sister to Southamp- 
ton; and finally, in 1809, settled in 
the pleasant village of Chawton, in 
Hampshire, from whence she issued 
her novels. Some of these had been 
written long before, but were with- 
held, probably because of her great 
diffidence. She had a high standard 
of excellence, and knew how prone 
self-love is to sophisticate. So great 
was this distrust, that the charming 
novel, Northanger Abbey, although 
the first in point of time, did not ap- 
pear in print until after her death; 
and this work, which the Quarterly 
Review pronounces the weakest of 
the series (a verdict only intelligible 
to us because in the same breath 
Persuasion is called the best!), is not 
only written with unflagging vivacity, 
but contains two characters no one 
else could have equalled — Henry 
Tilney and John Thorpe. Sense and 
Sensibility was the first to appear, 
and that was in 1811. She had laid 
aside a sum of money to meet what 
she expected would be her loss on 
that publication, and “could scarcely 
believe her great good fortune when 
it produced a clear profit of £150.” 
Between 1811 and 1816 appeared her 
three chefs-d'euvre—Pride and Pre- 
judice, Mansfield Park, and Lima. 
The applause these met with, grati- 
fied her, of course; but she steadily 
resisted every attempt to “make a 
lion of her,” and never publicly 
avowed her authorship, although she 
spoke freely of it in private. Soon 
after the publication of Emma, 
symptoms of an incurable decline 
appeared. In the month of May 1817 
she was removed to Winchester, in 
order that constant medical advice 
might be secured. She seems to have 
suffered much, but suffered it with 
resignation. Her last words were 
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“‘T want nothing but death.” This 
was on Friday the 18th July 1817; 
presently after sbe expired in the 
arms of her sister. Her body lies in 
Winchester Cathedral. 

One might gather from her works 
that she was personally attractive, 
and we are told in the memoir that 
this was the case. “Her stature 
rather exceeded the middle height ; 
her carriage and deportment were 
quiet but graceful; her features were 
separately good; their assemblage 

roduced an unrivalled expression of 
that cheerfulness, sensibility, and be- 
nevolence which were her real char- 
acteristics; her complexion was of 
the finest texture—it might with 
truth be said that her eloquent blood 
spoke through her modest cheek; 
her voice was sweet; she delivered 
herself with fluency and precision ; 
indeed, she was formed for elegant 
and rational society, excelling in con- 
versation as much as in composition.” 
We may picture her as something 
like her own sprightly, natural, but 
by no means perfect Elizabeth Ben- 
net, in Pride and Prejudice, one of 
the few heroines one would seriously 
like to marry. 

We have no means of ascertaining 
how many copies of these exquisite 
pictures of English life have been 
circulated, but we know that the 
number is very large. Twice or 
thrice have the railway editions 
been out of print ; and Mr. Bentley’s 
edition is stereotyped. This success 
implies a hold on the Public, all the 
more certainly because the popular- 
ity is “ not loud but deep.” We have 
re-read them all four times ; or rather, 
to speak more accurately, they have 
been read aloud to us, one after the 
other ; and when it is considered 
what a severe test that is, how the 
reading aloud permits no skipping, 
no evasion of weariness, but brings 
both merits and defects into stronger 
relief by forcing the mind to dwell 
on them, there is surely something 
significant of genuine excellence when 
both reader ‘and ‘listener finish their 
fourth reading with increase of ad- 
miration, The test of reading aloud 
applied to Jane Eyre, which had 
only been read once before, very con- 
siderably modified our opinion of 
that remarkable work; and, to con- 
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fess the truth, modified it so far that 
we feel as if we should never open 
the book again. The same test ap- 
plied to such an old favourite as 
Tom Jones, was also much more 
damaging than we should have anti- 
cipated—bringing the defects and 
shortcomings of that much over- 
rated work into very distinct promi- 
nence, and lessening our pleasure in 
its effective, but, on the whole, coarse 
painting. Fielding has greater vig- 
our of mind, greater experience, 

eater attainments, and a more ef- 
ective mise en scene, than Miss 
Austen; but he is not only im- 
measurably inferior to her in the 
highest department of art—the re- 
resentation of character—he is also 
inferior to her, we think, in real 
humour; and in spite of his ‘con- 
struction,” of which the critics justly 
speak in praise, he is inferior to her 
in the construction and conduct of 
his story, being more commonplace 
and less artistic. He has more in- 
vention of situation and more vigour, 
but less truth and subtlety. This is 
at any rate our individual judgment, 
which the reader is at liberty to 
modify as he pleases. In the course 
of the fifteen years which have 
elapsed since we first read Emma, 
and Mansfield Park, we have out- 
lived many admirations, but have 
only learned to admire Miss Austen 
more ; and as we are perfectly aware 
of why we so much admire her, 
we may endeavour to communicate 
these reasons to the reader. 

If, as probably few will dispute, 
the art of the novelist be the repre- 
sentation of human life by means of 
a story ; and if the truest representa- 
tion, effected by the least expendi- 
ture of means, constitutes the highest 
claim of art, then we say that Miss 
Austen has carried the art to a point 
of excellence surpassing that reached 
by any of her rivals. Observe we 
say “the art;” we do not say that 
she equals many of them in the zn- 
terest excited by the art; that is a 
separate question. It is probable, 
nay certain, that the interest excited 
by the Antigone is very inferior to 
that excited by Black-eyed Susan. 
It is probable that Uncle Tom and 
Dred surpassed in interest the An- 
tiquary or Ivanhoe, It is proba- 
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ble that Jane Eyre produced a far 
greater excitement than the Vicar 
of Wakefield. But the critic justly 
disregards these fervid elements of 
immediate success, and fixes his at- 
tention mainly on the art which is 
of eternal substance. Miss Austen 
has nothing fervid in her works. 
She is not capable of producing a 
profound agitation in the mind. In 
many respects this is a limitation of 
her powers, a deduction from her 
claims. But while other writers 
have had more power over the emo- 
tions, more vivid imaginations, deep- 
er sensibilities, deeper insight, and 
more of what is properly called in- 
vention, no novelist has approached 
her in what we may style the “ eco- 
nomy of art,” by which is meant the 
easy adaptation of means to ends, 
with no aid from extraneous or su- 
perfluous elements. Indeed, yw 
doxical as the juxtaposition of the 
names may perhaps appear to those 
who have not reflected much on this 
subject, we venture to say that the 
only names we can place above Miss 
Austen, in respect of this economy of 
art, are Sophocles and Moliére (in Le 
Misanthrope). And if any one will 
examine the terms of the definition, 
he will perceive that almost all de- 
fects in works of art arise from ne- 
glect of this economy. When the 
end is the representation of. human 
nature in its familiar aspects, moving 
amid every-day scenes, the means 
must likewise be furnished from 
every-day life: romance and impro- 
babilities must be banished as rigor- 
ously as the grotesque exaggeration 
of peculiar characteristics, or the 
representation of abstract types. It 
is easy for the artist to choose a sub- 
ject from every-day life, but it is not 
easy for him so to represent the cha- 
racters and their actions that they 
shall be at once lifelike and interest- 
ing; accordingly, whenever ordinary 
people are introduced, they are either 
made to speak a language never 
spoken out of books, and to pursue 
conduct never observed in life; or 
else they are intolerably wearisome. 
But Miss Austen is like Shakespeare : 
she makes her very noodles inex- 
haustibly amusing, yet accurately 
real. We never tire of her charac- 
ters. They beeome equal to actual 


experiences. They live with us, and 
form perpetual topics of comment, 
We have so personai a dislike to 
Mrs. Elton and Mrs. Norris, that it 
would gratify our savage feeling to 
hear of some calamity befalling them. 
We think of Mr. Collins and John 
Thorpe with such a mixture of Iudi- 
crous enjoyment and angry con- 
tempt, that we alternately ae and 
dread to make their personal ac- 
quaintance. The heroines—at least 
Elizabeth, Emma, and Catherine 
Morland—are truly lovable, _flesh- 
and-blood young women; and the 
good people are all really good, with- 
out being goody. Her reverend 
critic in the Quarterly truly says, 
“She herself compares her produc- 
tions to a little bit of ivory, two 
inches wide, worked upon with a 
brush so fine that little effect is pro- 
duced with much labour. It is so: 
her portraits are perfect likenesses, 
admirably finished, many of them 
gems ; but it is all miniature-paint- 
ing; and having satisfied herself 
with being inimitable in one line, 
she never essayed canvass and oils; 
never tried her hand at a majestic 
daub.” This is very true; it at once 
defines her position and lowers her 
claims. When we said that in the 
highest department of the novelist’s 
art—namely, the truthfal representa- 
tion of character—Miss Austen was 
without a superior, we ought to have 
added that in this department she 
did not choose the highest range; 
the truth and felicity of her delinea- 
tion are exquisite, but the characters 
delineated are not of a high rank. She 
belongs to the great dramatists: but 
her dramas are of homely common 
quality. It is obvious that the na- 
ture of the thing represented will 
determine degrees in art. Raphael 
will always rank higher than Ten- 
iers ; Sophocles and Shakespeare will 
never be lowered to the rank of 
Lope de Vega and Scribe. It is a 
greater effort of genius to produce a 
fine epic than a fine pastoral ; a great 
drama than a perfect lyric. There 
is far greater strain on the intellec- 
tual effort to create a Brutus or an 
Othello, than to create a Vicar of 
Wakefield or a Squire Western. The 
higher the aims, the greater Is the 
strain, and the nobler is success. 
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These, it may be said, are truisms ; 
and so they are. Yet they need re- 
statement from time to time, be- 
cause men constantly forget that the 
dignity of a high aim can not shed 
lustre on an imperfect execution, 
though to some extent it may lessen 
the contempt which follows upon 
failure. It is only success which 
can claim applause. Any fool can 
select a great subject; and in gen- 
eral it is the tendency of fools to 
choose subjects which the strong feel 
to be too great. If a man can leap 
a five-barred gate, we applaud his 
agility ; but if he attempt it, without 
a chance of success, the mud receives 
him, and we applaud the mud. This 
is too often forgotten by critics and 
artists, in their grandiloquence about 
“high art.” No art can be high 
that is not good. A grand subject 
ceases to be grand when its treatment 
is feeble. It is a great mistake, as 
has been wittily said, “to fancy 
yourself a great painter because you 
paint with a big brush ;” and there 
are unhappily too many big brushes 
in the hand of incompetence. Poor 
Haydon was a type of the big-brush 
school; he could not paint a small 
picture because he could not paint 
at all; and he believed that in cover- 
ing a vast area of canvass he was 
working in the grand style. In every 
estimate of an artist’s rank we neces- 
sarily take into account the nature of 
the subject and the excellence of the 
execution. It is twenty times more 
difficult to write a fine tragedy than 
a fine lyric; but it is more difficult 
to write a perfect. lyric than a toler- 
able tragedy ; and there was as much 
sense as sarcasm in Beranger’s reply 
when the tragic poet Viennet visited 
him in prison, and suggested that of 
course there would be a volume of 
songs as the product of this leisure. 
“Do you suppose,” said Beranger, 
“ that chansons are written as easily 
as tragedies ?” 

To return to Miss Austen: her de- 
lineation is unsurpassed, but the 
characters delineated are never of a 
lofty or impassioned order, and 
therefore make no demand on the 
highest faculties of the intellect. 
Such genius as hers is excessively 
rare; bat it is not the highest kind 
of genius. Maurillo’s peasant boys 
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are assuredly of far greater excellence 
than the infant Christs painted by all 
other painters, except Raphael; but 
the divine children of the Madonna 
di San Sisto are immeasurably be- 
yond anything Murillo has painted. 
Miss Austen’s two-inch bit of ivo 
is worth a gallery of canvass by emi- 
nent R.A.’s, but it is only a bit 
of ivory after all. ‘‘ Her two inches 
of ivory,” continues the critic re- 
cently quoted, “just describes her 
preparations for a tale in three vol- 
umes. A village—two families con- 
nected together—three or four inter- 
lopers, out of whom are to spring a 
little tracasserie ; and by means of vil- 
lage or country-town visiting and gos- 
siping a real plot shall thicken, and 
its ‘ rear of darkness’ never be scatter- 
ed till six pages off finis..... The 
work is all done by half-a-dozen 
people ; no person, scene, or sentence 
is ever introduced needless to the 
matter in hand: no catastrophes, or 
discoveries, or surprises of a grand 
nature are allowed—neither children 
nor fortunes are found or lost by 
accident— the mind is never taken 
off the level surface of life — the 
reader breakfasts, dines, walks, and 
gossips with the various worthies, 
till a process of transmutation takes 
ate in him, and he absolutely fancies 
imself one of the company. . . 
The secret is, Miss Austen was a 
thorough mistress in the knowledge 
of human character ; how it is acted 
upon by education and circumstance, 
and how, when once formed, it shows 
itself through every hour of every 
day, and in every speech of every 
rson. Her conversations would 
tiresome but for this; and her 
perenne. the fellows to whom may 
met in the streets, or drank tea 
with at half an hour’s notice, would 
excite no interest; but in Miss 
Austen’s hands we see into their 
hearts and hopes, their motives, their 
struggles within themselves ; and a 
sympathy is induced which, if ex- 
tended to. daily life and the world at 
large, would make the reader a more 
amiable person; and we must think 
it that reader’s own fault who does 
not close her pages with more charit 
in his heart towards unpretending, if 
prosing worth; with a higher esti- 
mation of simple kindness and sin- 
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cere good-will; with a quickened 
sense of the duty of bearing and for- 
bearing in domestic intercourse, and 
of the pleasure of adding to the little 
comforts even of persons who ere 
neither wits nor beauties.” It is 
worth remembering that this is the 
deliberate judgment of the present 
Archbishop of Dublin, and not a 
careless verdict dropping from the 
pen of a facile reviewer. There are 
two points in it to which especial 
attention may be given: first, The 
indication of Miss Austen’s power of 
representing life; and, secondly, The 
indication of the effect which her 
sympathy with ordinary life pro- 
duces, We shall touch on the latter 
point first; and we do so for the 
sake of introducing a striking passage 
from one of the works of Mr. George 
Eliot, a writer who seems to us in- 
ferior to Miss Austen in the art of 
telling a story, and generally in what 
we have called the “ economy of art ;” 
but equal in truthfulness, dramatic 
ventriloquism, and humour, and 
greatly superior in culture, reach of 
mind, and depth of emotional sensi- 
bility. In the first of the Scenes of 
Clerical Life there occurs this apo- 
logy to the reader : — 


“The Rev. Amos Barton, whose sad 
fortunes I have undertaken to relate, 
‘was, you perceive, in no respect an ideal 
or exceptional character, and perhaps I 
am doing a bold thing to bespeak your 
sympathy on behalfofa man who was so 
very far from remarkable,—a man whose 
virtues were not heroic, and who had no 
undetected crime within his breast; who 
had not the slightest mystery hanging 
about him, but was palpably and unmis- 
takably common place; who was not 
even in love, but had had that complaint 
favourably many years ago. ‘An utterly 
uninteresting character!’ I think I hear 
a lady reader exclaim— Mrs Farthingale, 
for example, who prefers the ideal in 
fiction; to whom tragedy means ermine 
tippets, adultery, and murder; and 
comedy, the adventures of some person- 
age who is quite a ‘ character.’ 

“But, my dear madam, it is so very 
large a majority of your fellow-country- 
men that are of this insignificant stamp. 
At least eighty out of a hundred of your 
adult male fellow-Britons returned in the 
last census, are neither extraordinarily 


silly, nor extraordinarily wicked, nor ex- 
traordinarily wise; their eyes are neither 
deep and liquid with sentiment, nor 
sparkling with suppressed witticisms; 
they have probably had no hairbreadth 
escapes or thrilling adventures; their 
brains are certainly not pregnant with 
genius, and their ions have not 
manifested themselves at all after the 
fashion of a voleano. They are simply 
men of complexions more or less muddy, 
whose conversation is more or less bald 
and disjointed. Yet these commonplace 
people— many of them—bear a con- 
science, and have felt the sublime prompt- 
ing to do the painful right; they have 
their unspoken sorrows, and their sacred 
joys; their hearts have perhaps gone out 
towards their first-born, and they have 
mourned over the irreclaimable dead. 
Nay, is there not a pathos in their very 
insignificance,—in our comparison of 
their dim and narrow existence with the 
glorious possibilities of that human 
nature which they share? 

“Depend upon it, you would gain un- 
speakably if you would learn with me to 
see some of the poetry and the pathos, 
the tragedy and the comedy, lying in 
the experience of a human soul that 
looks out through dull grey eyes, and 
that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary 
tones.” 


But the real secret of Miss Austen’s 
success lies in her having the exqui- 
site and rare gift of dramatic creation 
of character. Scott says of her, 
“She had a talent for describing the 
involvements, and feelings, and cha- 
racters of ordinary life, which is to 
me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The big bow-wow strain I can 
do myself like any now going; but 
the exquisite touch, which renders 
ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting, from the truth 
of the description and the sentiment, 
is denied me. What a pity sucha 
gifted ; creature died so early!” * 
Generously said; but high as the 
praise is, it is as much below the real 
excellence of Miss Austen, as the 
“big bow-wow strain” is below the 
incomparable power of the Waverley 
Novels. Scott felt, but did not de- 
fine, the excellence of Miss Austen. 
The very world “‘ describing” is alto- 
gether misplaced and misleading. 
She seldom describes any thing, and is 
not felicitous when she attempts it. 





* Locknart: Life of Scott, viii. 292. Compare also vol. x. p. 143. 
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But instead of description, the common 
and easy resource of novelists, she has 
the rare and difficult art of dramatic 
presentation: instead of telling us 
what her characters are, and what 
they feel, she presents the me 
and they reveal themselves. in this 
she has never perhaps been surpassed, 
not even by Shakespeare himself. If 
ever living beings can be said to have 
moved across the page of fiction, as 
they lived, speaking as they spoke, 
and feeling as they felt, they do so in 
Pride and Prejudice, Emma, and 
Mansfield Park. What incomparable 
noodles she exhibits for our astonish- 


ment and laughter! What silly, 
good-natured women! What softly- 
selfish men! What lively, amiable, 


honest men and women, whom one 
would rejoice to have known ! 

But all her power is dramatic 
power; she loses her hold on us 
directly she ceases to speak through 
the persone ; she is then like a great 
actor off the stage. When she is 
making men and women her mouth- 
pieces, she is exquisitely and inex- 
haustibly humorous; but when she 
speaks in her own person, she is apt 
to be commonplace, and even pros- 
ing. Her dramatic ventriloquism is 
such that, amid our tears of laugh- 
ter and sympathetic exasperation at 
folly, we feel it almost impossible 
that she did not hear those very peo- 
ple utter those very words. In 
many cases this was doubtless the 
fact. The best invention does not 
consist in finding new language for 
characters, but in finding the ¢rue 
language for them. It is easy to in- 
vent a language never spoken by any 
one out of books; but it is so far 
from easy to invent—that is, to find out 
—the language which certain charac- 
ters would speak and did speak, that in 
all the thousands of volumes written 
since Richardson and Fielding, every 
difficulty is more frequently over- 
come than that. If the reader fails 
to perceive the extraordinary merit 
of Miss Austen’s representation of 
character, let him try himself to 
paint a portrait which shall be at 
once many-sided and _ interesting, 
without employing any but the com- 
monest colours, without calling in 
the aid of eccentricity, exaggeration, 
or literary “effects ;’ or let him 
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carefully compare the writings of 
Miss Austen with those of any other 
novelist, from Fielding to Thack- 
eray. 

It is probably this same dramatic 
instinct which makes the construc- 
tion of her stories so admirable. And 
by construction, we mean the art 
which, selecting what is useful and 
rejecting what is superfluous, ren- 
ders our interest unflagging, be- 
cause one chapter evolves the next, 
one character is necessary to the 
elucidation of another. In what is 
commonly called “plot” she does 
not excel. Her invention is wholly 
in character and motive, not in situ- 
ation. Her materials are of the 
commonest every-day occurrence. 
Neither the emotions of tragedy, nor 
the exaggerations of farce, seem to 
have the slightest attraction for her. 
The reader’s pulse never throbs, his 
curiosity is never intense ; but his 
interest never wanes for a moment. 
The action begins ; the people speak, 
feel, and act ; everything that is said, 
felt, or done tends towards the en- 
tanglement or disentanglement of the 
plot ; and we are almost made actors 
as well as spectators of the little 
drama. One of the most difficult 
things in dramatic writing is so to 
construct the story that every scene 
shall advance the denouement by 
easy evolation, yet at the same time 
give scope to the full exhibition of 
the characters. In dramas, as in 
novels, we almost always see that 
the action stands still while the 
characters are being exhibited, and 
the characters are in abeyance while 
the action is being unfolded. For 
perfect specimens of this higher con- 
struction demanded by art, we would 
refer to the jealousy-scenes of Othel- 
lo, and the great scene between 
Céliméne and Arsinoé in Le Misan- 
thrope; there is not in these two 
marvels of art a verse which does 
not exhibit some nuance of charac- 
ter, and thereby, at the same time, 
tends towards the full development 
of the action. 

So entirely dramatic, and so little 
descriptive, is the genius of Miss 
Austen, that she seems to rely upon 
what her people say and do for the 
whole effect they are to produce on 
our imaginations. She no more 
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thinks of describing the physical ap- 
pearance of her people than the dra- 
matist does who knows that his per- 
sons are to be represented by living 
actors. This is a defect and a mis- 
take in art: a defect, because, al- 
though every reader must necessarily 
conjure up to himself a vivid image 
of people whose characters are 80 
vividly presented ; yet each reader 
has to do this for himself without 
aid from the author, thereby missing 
many of the subtle connections be- 
tween physical and mental organisa- 
tiom It is not enough to be told 
that a young gentleman had a fine 
countenance and an air of fashion ; or 
that a young gentlewoman was hand- 
some and elegant. As far as any 
direct ‘information can be derived 
from the authoress, we might ima- 
gine that this was a purblind world, 
wherein nobody ever saw anybody, 
except in a dim vagueness which 
obscured all peculiarities. It is im- 

ible that Mr. Collins should not 
ave been endowed by nature with 
an appearance in some way herald- 
ing the delicious folly of the inward 
man, Yet all we hear of this fatu- 
ous curate is, that “he was a tall 
heavy - looking young man of five- 
and-twenty. His air was grave and 
stately, and his manners were very 
formal.” Balzac or Dickens would 
not have been content without mak- 
ing the reader see this Mr. Collins. 
Miss Austen is content to make us 
know him, even to the very intrica- 
cies of his inward man. It is, not 
stated whether she was shortsighted, 
but the absence of all sense of the 
outward world — either scenery or 
personal appearance —- is more re- 
markable in her than in any writer 
we remember. 

We are touching here on one of 
her defects which help to an explan- 
ation of her limited popularity, espe- 
cially when coupled with her defi- 
ciencies in poetry and passion. She 
has little or no sympathy with what 
is picturesque and passionate. This 
prevents her from painting what the 
a og eye can see, and the popular 

eart can feel. The struggles, the 
ambitions, the errors, and the sins of 
energetic life are left untouched by 
her; and these form the subjects 
most stirring to the general sym- 
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pathy. Other writers have wanted 
this element ore but they 
have compensa or it by a keen 
sympathy with, and power of repre- 
senting, the adventurous, the roman- 
tic, and the picturesque. Passion 
and adventure are the sources of cer- 
tain success with the mass of man- 
kind. The passion may be coarsely 
felt, the romance may be ridiculous, 
but there will always be found a 
large majority whose sympathies 
will be awakened by even the coars- 
est daubs. Emotion is in its nature 
sympathetic and uncritical : a spark 
will ignite it. Types of villany never 
seen or heard of out of books, or off 
the stage, types of -heroism and 
virtue not less hyperbolical, are 
eagerly welcomed and believed in by 
a public which would pass over with- 
out notice the subtlest creations of 
genius, and which would even resent 
the more truthful painting as dis- 
turbing its emotional enjoyment of 
hating the bad, and loving the good. 
The nicer art which mingles goodness 
with villany, and weakness with 
virtue, as in life they are always 
mingled, causes positive distress to 
young and uncultivated minds. The 
mass of men never ask whether a 
character is true, or the events pro- 
bable; it is enough for them that 
they are moved; and to move them 
strongly, black must be very black, 
and white without a shade. Hence 
it is that caricature and exaggeration 
of all kinds — inflated diction and 
daubing {delineation — are, and al- 
ways will be, popular:.a certain 
breadth and massiveness of effect 
being necessary to produce a strong 
impression on all but a refined audi- 
ence. In the works of the highest 
genius we sometimes find a breadth 
and massiveness of effect which make 
even these works popular, although 
the qualities most highly prized by 
the cultivated reader are little ap- 
eg by the public. The 
had, Shakespeare and Moliére, 
Don Quixote and Faust, affect the 
mass powerfully; but how many 
admirers of Homer would prefer the 
naiveté of the original to the epi- 
grammatic splendour of Pope ? 

The novelist who has no power of 
broad and massive effect can never 
expect to be successful with the 
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great public. He may gain the suf- 
frages of the highest minds, and in 
course of time become a classic; but 
we all know what the popularity 
of a classic means. Miss Austen is 
such a novelist. Her subjects have 
little intrinsic interest ; it is only in 
their treatment that they become 
attractive; but treatment and art 
are not likely to captivate any except 
critical and refined tastes. Every 
reader will be amused by her pic- 
tures, because their very truth car- 
ries them home to ordinary experi- 
ence and sympathy ; but this amuse- 
ment is of a tepid nature, and the 
effect is quickly forgotten. Part- 
ridge expressed the general senti- 
ment of the public when he spoke 
slightingly of Garrick’s “Hamlet,” 
because Garrick did just what he, 
Partridge, would have done in pre- 
sence of a ghost ; whereas the actor 
who performed the king powerfally 
impressed him by sonorous elocution 
and emphatic gesticulation : that was 
acting, and required art; the other 
was natural, and not worth alluding 
to. 

The absence of breadth, picturesque- 
ness, and passion, will also limit the 
appreciating audience of Miss Aus- 
ten to the small circle of cultivated 
minds ; and even these minds are 
not always capable of greatly relish- 
ing her works. We have known very 
remarkable people who cared little 
for her pictures of every-day life; 
and indeed it may be anticipated 
that those who have little sense of 
humour, or whose passionate and in- 
surgent activities demand in art a re- 
. flection of their own emotions and 
struggles, will find little pleasure in 
such homely comedies. Ourrer Bell 
may be taken as a type of these. She 
was utterly without a sense of hu- 
mour, and was by nature fervid and 
impetuous. Ina letter published in 
her memoirs she writes, —“ Why do 
ee like Miss Austen so very much ? 

am puzzled on that point. ... I 
had not read Pride and Prejudice 
till I read that sentence of yours, and 
then I got the book. And what did 
I find? An accurate daguerreotyped 
portrate of a commonplace face; a 
carefully - fenced, highly - cultivated 
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garden, with neat borders and deli- 
cate flowers; but no glance of a 
bright, vivid physiognomy, no open 
country, no fresh air, no blue hill, no 
bonny beck. I should hardly like to 
live with her elegant ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in their elegant but confined 
houses.”"* The critical reader will 
not fail to remark the almost con- 
temptuous indifference to the art of 
truthful portrait-painting which this 
passage indicates ; and he will under- 
stand, perhaps, how the writer of 
such a passage was herself incapable 
of drawing more than characteristics, 
even in her most successful efforts, 
Jane Eyre, Rochester, and Paul Km- 
manuel, are very vigorous sketches, 
but the reader observes them from 
the outside, he does not penetrate 
their souls, he does not know them. 
What is said respecting the want of 
open country, bloe hill, and bonny 
beck, is perfectly true ; but the same 
point has been more felicitously 
touched by Scott, in his review of 
Emma: “Upon the whole,” he says, 
“the turn of this author’s novels 
bears the same relation to that of 
the sentimental and romantic cast, 
that cornfields and cottages and mea- 
dows bear to the highly-adorned 
grounds of a show mansion, or the 
rugged sublimities of a mountain 
landscape. It is neither so captivat- 
ing as the one, nor so grand as the 
other ; but it affords those who fre- 
quent it a pleasure nearly allied with 
the experience of their own social 
habits.” Scott would also have loudly 
repudiated the notion of Miss Aus- 
ten’s characters being ‘‘ mere daguerre- 
otypes.” Having himself drawn 
both ideal and real characters, he 
knew the difficulties of both ; and he 
well says, “He who paints from le 
beau ideal, if his scenes and senti- 
ments are striking and interesting, 
is in a great measure exempted from 
the difficult task of reconciling them 
with the ordinary probabilities of 
life; but he who paints a scene of 
common occurrence, places his com- 
position within that extensive range 
of criticism which general experience 
offers to every reader... . Some- 
thing more than a mere sign-post 
likeness is also demanded. The por 





* Life of Charlotte Bronté, ii. 54. 
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trait must have spirit and character 
as well as resemblance; and being 
deprived of all that, according to 
Bayes, goes to ‘elevate and surprise,’ 
it must make amends by displaying 
depth of knowledge and dexterity of 
execution.” 

While defending our favourite, and 
giving critical reasons for our liking, 
we are far from wishing to impose 
that preference on others. If any one 
frankly says, ‘I do not care about 
these pictures of ordinary life: I 
want something poetical or roman- 
tic, something to stimulate my ima- 
gination, and to carry me beyond the 
circle of my daily thoughts,”— there 
is nothing to be answered. Many 
persons do not admire Wordsworth, 
and cannot feel their poetical sympa- 
thies aroused by waggoners and 
potters. There are many who find 
no enjoyment in the Flemish pictures, 
but are rapturous over the frescoes at 
Manich and Berlin. Individual tastes 
do not admit of dispute. The ima- 
gination is an imperious faculty, and 
demands gratification ; and if a man 
be content to have this faculty sti- 
mulated, to the exclusion of all 
other faculties, or if only peculiar 
works ure capable of stimulating it, 
we have no right to object. Only 
when a question of Art comes to be 
discussed, it must not be confounded 
with a matter of individual feeling ; 
and it requires a distinct reference 
to absolute standards. The art of 
novel-writing, like the art of paint- 
ing, is founded on general principles, 
which, because they have their pys- 
chological justification, because they 
are derived from tendencies of the 
homan mind, and not, as absurdly 
supposed, derived from “ models of 
composition,” are of universal ap- 
plication. The law of colour, for in- 
stance, is derived from the observed 
relation between certain colours and 
the sensitive retina. The laws of 
construction, likewise, are derived 
from the invariable relation between 
a certain order and succession of 
events, and the amount of interest 
excited by that order. In novel- 
writing, as in mechanics, every ob- 
struction is a loss of power; every 
superfluous page diminishes the ar- 


tistic pleasure of the whole, Indi- 
vidual tastes will always differ ; but 
the laws of the human mind are upi- 
versal. One man will prefer the 
humorous, another the pathetic; one 
will delight in the adventurous, an- 
other in the simple and homely ; but 
the principles of Art remain the same 
for each. To tell a story well, is 
quite another thing from having a 
good story to tell. The construction 
of a good drama is the same in prin- 
ciple whether the subject be Anti- 
gone, the Misanthrope, or Othello; 
and the real critic detects this prin- 
ciple at work under these various 
forms. It is the same with the deli- 
neation of character: however vari- 
ous the types, whether a Jonathan 
Oldbuck, a Dr. Primrose, a Blifil, or a 
Falstaff —ideal, or real, the principles 
of composition are the same. 

Miss Austen has generally but an 
indifferent story to tell, but her art 
of telling it is incomparable. Her 
characters, never ideal, are not of 
an eminently attractive order; but 
her dramatic ventriloquism and power 
of presentation is little less than mar- 
vellous. Macaulay declares his opin- 
ion that in this respect she is second 
only to Shakespeare. “ Among the 
writers,” he says, “ who, in the point 
we have noticed, have approached 
nearest the manner of the great mas- 
ter, we have no hesitation in placing 
Jane Austen, a woman of whom Eng- 
land is justly proud. She has given 
us a multitude of characters, all, in a 
certain sense, commonplace — all such 
as we meet every day. Yet they are 
all as perfectly discriminated from 
each other as if they were the most 
eccentric of human beings. . . . 
And all this is done by touches so 
delicate that they elude analysis, 
that they defy powers of description, 
and that we only know them to exist 
by the general effect to which they 
have contributed.”* 

The art of the novelist consists in 
telling the story and representing 
the characters; but besides these, 
there are other powerful though 
extraneous sources of attraction often 
possessed by novels, which are due 
to the literary talent and culture of 
the writer. There is, for example, 





* Art. on “ Madame D’Arblay,” Zdin. Rev., vol. lxxvii. p. 561. 
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the power of description, both of 
scenery and of character. Many 
novels depend almost entirely on 
this for their effect. It is a lower 
kind of power, and consequently 
much more frequent than what we 
have styled the art of the novelist ; 
et it may be very puissant in the 
hands of a fine writer, gifted with a 
real sense of the picturesque. Being 
very easy, it has of late become the 
resource of weak writers; and the 
prominent position it bas usurped 
has tended in two ways to produce 
weariness—first, by encouraging in- 
competent writers to do what is 
easily done; and, secondly, by seduc- 
ing writers from the higher and bet- 
ter method of dramatic exposition. 
Another source of attraction is the 
general vigour of mind exhibited by 
the author, in his comments on the 
incidents and characters of his story ; 
these comments, when proceeding 
from a fine insight or a large expe- 
rience, give additional charm to the 
story, and make the delightful novel 
a delightful book. It is almost 
superfluous to add, that this also 
has its obverse; the comments too 
often painfully exhibit a general 
weakness of mind. Dr. Johnson re- 
fused to take tea with some one 
because, as he said, “ Sir, there is no 
vigour in his talk.” This is the 
complaint which must be urged 
against the majority of novelists: 
they put too much water in their 
ink. And even when the talk is 
good, we must remember that it is, 
after all, only one of the side-dishes 
of the feast. All the literary and 
philosophic culture which an author 
can bring to bear upon his work 
will tend to give that work a higher 
value, but it will not really make it 
a better novel. To suppose that 
culture can replace invention, or 
literature do instead of character, is 
as erroneous as to suppose that 
archeological learning and scenical 
splendour can raise poor acting to 
the level of fine acting. Yet this is 
the common mistake of literary men. 
They are apt to believe that mere 
writing will weigh in the scale 
against artistic presentation; that 
comment will do duty for dramatic 
revelation ; that analysing motives 
with philosophic skill will answer 
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all the pa se of creation. But 
whoever looks closely into this mat- 


ter will see that literature—that is, 
the writing of thinkiog and accom- 
plished men—is excessively cheap, 
compared with the smallest amount 
of invention or creation ; and it is 
cheap because more easy of pro- 
duction, and less potent in effect. 
This is apparently by no means the 
opinion of some recent critics, who 
evidently consider their own writing 
of more merit than humour and 
invention, and who are annoyed at 
the notion of “ mere serialists,” with- 
out “solid acquirements,” being re- 
garded all over Europe as our most 
distinguished authors. Yet it may 
be suggested that writing such as 
that of the critics in question can 
be purchased in abundance, whereas 
humour and invention are among 
the rarest of products. If it is a 
painful reflection that genius should 
be esteemed more highly than solid 
acquirements, it should be remem- 
bered that learning is only the 
diffused form of what was once in- 
vention. “Solid acquirement” is 
the genius of wits, which has become 
the wisdom of reviewers. 

Be this as it may, we acknowledge 
the great attractions which a novel 
may receive from the general vigour 
and culture of the author; and ac- 
knowledge that such attractions form 
bat a very small element in Miss 
Austen’s success, Her pages have 
no sudden illuminations, There are 
neither epigrams nor aphorisms, 
neither subtle analyses nor eloquent 
descriptions. She is without grace 
or felicity of expression; she bas 
neither fervid nor philosophic com- 
ment. Her charm lies solely in the 
art of representing life and character, 
and that is exquisite. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
characterise, in general terms, the 
quatities which her works display. 
It is less easy to speak with suffi- 
cient distinctness of the particular 
works, since, unless our readers have 
these vividly present to memory (in 
which case our remarks would be 
superfluous), we cannot hope to be 
perfectly intelligible; no adequate 
idea of them can be given by a re- 
view of one, because the “speci- 
men brick” which the noodle in 
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Hierocles thought sufficient, and 
which really does suffice in the case 
of many a modern novel, would 
prove no specimen at all. Her char- 
acters are so gradually unfolded, their 
individuality reveals itself so natu- 
rally and easily in the course of 
what they say and do, that we learn 
to know them as if we had lived 
with them, but cannot by any single 
speech or act make them known to 
others. Aunt Norris, for instance, 
in Mansfield Park, is a character 
profoundly and variously delineated ; 
yet there is no scene in which she 
exhibits herself to those who have 
not the pleasurable disgust of her 
acquaintance; while to those who 
have, there is no scene in which she 
does not exhibit herself. Mr. Collins, 
making an offer to Elizabeth Ben- 
net, formally stating the reasons 
which induced him to marry, aod 
the prudential motives which have 
induced him to select her, and then 
adding, “ Nothing now remains for 
me but to assure you, in the most ani- 
mated language, of the violence of 
my affection. ‘To fortune I am per- 
fectly indifferent, and shall make no 
demand of that nature on your 
father, since I am well aware that it 
could not be complied with ; and 
that one thousand pounds in the 
Four-per-Cents, which will not be 
yours till after your mother’s de- 
cease, is all that you may ever be 
entitled to. On that head, therefore, 
I shall be uniformly silent; and you 
may assure yourself that no ungen- 
erous reproach shall ever pass my 
lips when we are married;” and 
after her refasal, persisting in accept- 
ing this refusal as only what is usual 
with young ladies, who reject the 
addresses of the man they secretly 
mean to accept, “I am therefure by 
no means discouraged by what you 
have just said, and shall hope to 
lead you tothe altar ere long ;”— 
this scene, ludicrous as it is through- 
out, receives its exquisite flavour 
from what has gone before. We 
fee] morally persuaded that so Mr. 
Collins would speak and act. The 
man who, on taking leave of his 
host, formally assures him that he 
will not fail to send a “letter of 
thanks” on his return, and does 
send it, is just the man to have 
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made this declaration. Mrs. Elton, in 
Emma, is the very best portrait of a 
vulgar woman we ever saw: she is 
vulgar in soul, and the vulgarity is 
indicated by subtle yet unmistak- 
able touches, never by coarse lan- 
guage, or by caricature of any 
kind. We will quote here a bit of 
her conversation in the first inter- 
view she has with Emma Woodhouse, 
in which she edeavours to be very 
fascinating. It should be premised 
that she is only just married, and 
this is the wedding-visit. She in- 
dulges in “raptures” about Hart- 
field (the seat of Emma’s father), and 
Emma quietly replies :— 

“* When you have seen more of this 
country, I am afraid you will think you 
have overrated Hartfield. Surrey is full 
of beauties,’ 

“*Oh! yes, I am quite aware of that. 
It is the garden of England, you know, 
Surrey is the garden of England.’ 

“Yes; but we must not rest our 
claims on that distinction. Many coun- 
ties, I believe, are called the garden of 
England, as well as Surrey.’ 

“** No, I fancy not,’ replied Mrs, Elton, 
with a most satisfied smile. ‘I never 
heard any county but Surrey called so.’ 

“Emma was silenced. 

“* My brother and sister have promised 
us a visit in the spring, or summer at 
farthest,’ continued Mrs. Elton; ‘and 
that will be our time for exploring. 
While they are with us, we shall explore 
a great deal, I daresay. They will have 
their barouche-landau, of course, which 
holds four perfectly ; and therefore, with- 
ont saying anything of our carriage, we 
should be able to explore the different 
beauties extremely well. They would 
hardly come in their chaise, I think, at 
that season of the year. Indeed, when 
the time draws on, I shall decidedly re- 
commend their bringing the barouche- 
landau; it will be so very much prefer- 
able. When people come into a beauti- 
ful country of this sort, you know, Miss 
Woodhouse, one naturally wishes them 
to see as much as possible;.and Mr. 
Suckling is extremely fond of exploring. 
We explored to King’s-Weston twice last 
summer, in that way, most delightfully, 
just after their first having the barouche- 
landau. You have many parties of that 
kind here, I suppose, Miss Woodhouse, 
every summer?’ 

“*No; not immediately here. We are 
rather out of distance of the very strik- 
ing beauties which attract the sort of 
parties you speak of ; and we are a very 
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quiet set of people, I believe; more dis- 
posed to stay at home than engage in 
schemes of pleasure. 

“¢ Ah! there is nothing like staying at 
home for real comfort. Nobody can be 
more devoted to home thanIam. I was 
quite a proverb for it at Maple Grove. 
Many a time has Selina said, when she 
has been going to Bristol, “I really can- 
not get this girl to move from the house. 
T absolutely must go in by myself, though 
I hate being stuck up in the barouche- 
landau without a companion; but Au- 
gusta, I believe, with her own good will, 
would never stir beyond the park paling.” 
Many a time has she said so; and yet I 
am no advocate for entire seclusion. I 
think, on the contrary, when people 
shut themselyes up entirely from so- 
ciety, it is a very bad thing; and that it 
is much more advisable to mix in the 
world in a proper degree, without living 
in it either too much or too little, I per- 
fectly understand your situation, how- 
ever, Miss Woodhouse (looking towards 
Mr. Woodhouse), your father’s state of 
health must be a great drawback. Why 
does not he try Bath? — Indeed he 
should. Let me recommend Bath to 
you. I assure you I have no doubt of 
its doing Mr. Woodhouse good.’ 

““* My father tried it more than once, 
formerly, but without receiving any be- 
nefit ; and Mr. Perry, whose name, I dare- 
say, is not unknown to you, does not 
conceive it would be at all more likely 
to be useful now.’ 

“« Ah! that’s a great pity; for I assure 
you, Miss Woodhouse, where the waters 
do agree, it is quite wonderful the relief 
they give. In my Bath life, I have seen 
such instances of it! And it is so cheer- 
ful a place, that it could not fail of being 
of use to Mr. Woodhouse’s spirits, which, 
I understand, are sometimes much de- 
pressed. And as to its recommendation 
to you, I fancy I need not take much 
pains to dwell on them, The advantages 
of Bath to the young are pretty generally 
understood. It would be a charming in- 
troduction for you, who have lived so 
secluded a life; and I could immediately 
secure you some of the best society in 
the place. A line from me would bring 
you a little host of acquaintance; and 
my particular friend, Mrs. Partridge, the 
lady I have always resided with when in 
Bath, would be most happy to show you 
any attentions, and would be the very 
person for you to go into public with.’ 

“Tt was as much as Emma could bear, 
without being impolite. The idea of her 
being indebted to Mrs, Elton for what 
was called an introduction—of her going 
into public under the auspices of a friend 
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of Mrs. Elton’s—probably some. vulgar, 
dashing widow, who, with the help of a 
boarder, just made a shift to live !|—The 
dignity of Miss Woodhouse, of Hartfield, 
was sunk indeed! 

“¢ She restrained herself, however, from 
any of the reproofs she could have given, 
and only thanked Mrs. Elton coolly ; ‘but 
their going to Bath was quite out of the 
question; and she was not perfectly con- 
vinced that the place might suit her bet- 
ter than her father.’ And then, to pre- 
vent further outrage and indignation, 
changed the subject directly. 

“**T do not ask whether you are musical, 
Mrs. Elton. Upon these occasions, a lady’s 
character generally precedes her; and 
Highbury has long known that you are 
a superior performer.’ 

“*Oh! no, indeed; I must protest 
against any such idea. A superior per- 
former !|—very far from it, I assure you: 
consider from how partial a quarter your 
information came. I am doatingly fond 
of music — passionately fond; and my 
friends say I am not entirely devoid of 
taste; but as to anything else, upon my 
honour my performance is médiocre to 
the last degree. You, Miss Woodhouse, 
I well know, play delightfully. I assure 
yon it has been the greatest satisfaction, 
comfort, and delight to me, to hear what 
a musical society I am got into. I abso- 
Jutely cannot do without music; it is a 
necessary of life to me; and having 
always been used to a very musical go- 
ciety, both at Maple Grove and in Bath, 
it would have been a most serious sacri- 
fice. I honestly said as much to Mr. E. 
when he was speaking of my future 
home, and expressing his fears lest the 
retirement of it should be disagreeable ; 
and the inferiority of the house too— 
knowing what I had been accustomed to 
—of course he was not wholly without 
apprehension. When he was speaking 
of it in what way, I honestly said that 
the world I could give up—parties, balls, 
plays—for I had no fear of retirement. 
Blessed with so many resources within 
myself, the world was not nece; to 
me. I could do very well without it. 
To those who had no resources it was a 
different thing; but my resources made 
me quite independent. And as to 
smaller-sized rooms than I had been 
used to, I really could not give it a 
thought. I hoped I was perfectly equal 
to any sacrifice of that description. Cer- 
tainly I had been accustomed to every 
luxury at Maple Grove; but I did assure 
him that two carriages were not neces- 
sary to my happiness, nor were spacious 
apartments, “But,” said I, “to be quite 
honest, I do not think I can live without 
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something of a musical society. I con- 
dition for nothing else; but, without 
music, life would be a blank to me.”’ 

“¢We cannot suppose,’ said Emma, 
smiling, ‘that Mr. Elton would hesitate 
to assure you of there being a very 
musical society in Highbury ; and I hope 
you will not find he has overstepped the 
truth more than may be pardoned, in 
consideration of the motive.’ 

“ “No, indeed, I have no doubts at all 
on that head. I am delighted to find 
myself in such a circle: I hope we shall 
have many sweet little concerts together. 
I think, Miss Woodhouse, you and I 
must establish a musical club, and have 
regular weekly meetings at your house, 
or ours. Will not it be a good plan? If 
we exert ourselves, I think we shall not 
be long in want of allies. Something of 
that nature would be particularly desir- 
able for me, as an inducement to keep 
me in practice; for married women, you 
know—there is a sad story against them, 
in general. They are but too apt to 
give up music.’ 

“But you, who are so extremely fond 
of it—there can be no danger, surely ?’ 

‘¢‘T should hope not; but really, when 
I look around among my acquaintance, 
Itremble. Selina has entirely given up 
music ;—never touches the instrument, 
though she played sweetly. And the 
same may be said of Mrs. Jeffereys—Clara 
Partridge that was—and of the two 
Milmans, now Mrs. Bird and Mrs. James 
Cooper; and of more than I can enu- 
merate. Upon my word, it is enough 
to put one in a fright. I used to be 
quite angry with Selina; but, really, I 
begin now to comprehend that a married 
woman has many things to call her 
attention. I believe I was half an hour 
this morning shut up with my house- 
keeper.’ 

“*But everything of that kind,’ said 
Emma, ‘will soon be in so regular a 
train—’ 

“* Well,’ said Mrs. Elton, laughing, ‘we 
shall see.’” 

Oar limits force us to break off in 
the middle of this conversation, but 
the continuation is equally humorous. 
Quite as good in another way is Miss 
Bates with her affectionate twaddle. 
But, as we said before, the characters 
reveal themselves; and in general 
reveal themselves only in the course 
of several scenes, so that extracts 
would give no idea of them. 

The reader who has yet to make 
acquaintance with these novels, is 
advised to begin with Pride and 
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Prejudice or Mansfield Park; and 
if these do not captivate him, he 
~~ fairly leave the others unread. 

n Pride and Prejudice there is 
the best story, and the greatest 
variety of character: the whole 
Bennet family is inimitable: Mr. 
Bennet, caustic, quietly, indolently 
selfish, but honourable, and in some 
respects amiable; his wife, the per- 
fect type of a gossiping, weak-headed, 
fussy mother ; Jane a sweet creature ; 
Elizabeth a sprightly and fascinating 
flesh - and- blood heroine; Lydia a 
pretty, but vain and giddy girl; and 

ary, plain and pedantic, studying 
‘thorough bass and human nature.” 
Then there is Mr. Collins, and Sir 
William Lucas, and the proud foolish 
old lady Catherine de Bough, and 
Darcy, Bingley, and Wickham, all 
admirable, From the first chapter 
to the last there is a succession of 
scenes of high comedy, and the 
interest is unflagging. Mansfield 
Park is also singularly fascinating, 
thongh the heroine is less of a 
favourite with us than Miss Austen’s 
heroines usually are ; but aunt Norris 
and Lady Bertram are perfect ; and 
the scenes at Portsmouth, when 
Fanny Price visits her home after 
some years’ residence at the Park, are - 
wonderfully truthful and vivid. The 
private theatricals, too, are very amus- 
ing; and the day spent at the Rush- 
worths’ is a masterpiece of art. If 
the reader has really tasted the 
flavour of these works, he will need 
no other recommendation to read and 
re-read the others. Even Persua- 
sion, which we cannot help regarding 
as the weakest, contains exquisite 
touches, and some characters no one 
else could have surpassed. 

We have endeavoured to express 
the delight which Miss Austen’s 
works have always given us, and to 
explain the sources of her success 
by indicating the qualities which 
make her a model worthy of the 
study of all who desire to understand 
the art of the novelist. But we have 
also indicated what seem to be the 
limitations of her genius, and to ex- 
plain why it is that this genius, 
moving only athid the quiet scenes of 
every-day life, with no power over 
the more stormy and energetic ac- 
tivities which find vent even in every- 
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day life, can never give her a high 
rank among great artists. Her place 
is among great artists, but it is not 
high among them. She sits in the 
Honse of Peers, but it is as a simple 
Baron. The delight derived from 
her pictures arises from our sympath 
with ordinary characters, our relis 
of humour, and our intellectual plea- 
sure in art for art’s sake. But when 
it is admitted that she never stirs 
the deeper emotions, that she never 
fills the soul with a noble aspiration, 
or brightens it with a fine idea, but, 
at the utmost, only teaches us charity 
for the ordinary failings of ordinary 
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people, and sympathy with their 
goodness, we hve adinitted an ob- 
jection which lowers her claims to 
rank among the great benefactors of 
the race; and this sufficiently ex- 
plains why, with all her excellence, 
her name has not become a household 
word. Her fame, we think, must en- 
dure. Such art as hers can never 
grow old, never be superseded. But, 
after all, miniatures are not frescoes, 
and her works are miniatures. Her 
place is among the Immortals; but 
the pedestal is erected in a quiet niche 
of the great temple. 





THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY—WHAT NEXT? 


A cuance of Ministry has taken 
place, at a critical time in the affairs 
of this country and of Europe, and 
under circumstances not only sin- 
gular in the history of politics, but 
saggestive of grave difficulties in the 
future government of the country. 
The Factions have rallied again for a 
great battle, and, by an insignificant 
majority, have won it. It is just a 
year ago since they attempted a si- 
milar combination, and notably fail- 
ed. The pitched battle which they 
then fought with the Ministry on 
the question of the Oude proclama- 
tion terminated in one of the most 
humiliating discomfitures that ever 
overtook an Opposition. It was the 
first grand attempt of the Whig 
chiefs to replace themselves in office. 
At that time they had only been a 
few months on the shady side of the 
House, and the pressure of adversity 
had not yet tamed their spirit: into 
acquiescence with the humiliating 
demands of the Radicals. Hence 
their failure. It is a fact which we 
do not seek to deny that the various 
sections of the House who style 
themselves “ Liberals” outnumber, 
though only by a small majority, the 
Conservative party. But between 
certain sections of the Liberals there 
is to be found a wider discrepancy 
of opinion than exists between one 
or two of those sections and the 
Conservatives. At least such was 
the case, On the question of Re 
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form, the Peelites and “old Whigs,” 
who now support Lord Palmerston, 
were almost as much opposed to Mr. 
Bright and the Radicals as the Con- 
servatives are; and even the Rucsell- 
ite section repudiated with disdain 
the extreme view of the party of Lev- 
ellers. Bat as these rival sections of 
the Whig party, though united, fell 
far short of the strength of the Con- 
servatives, and could not regain office 
without the co-operation of the Radi- 
cals, it became the policy of the 
latter to' keep their Whig friends in 
Opposition until the hunger for of- 
fice should starve them into more 
“advanced” views. A year ago this 
result had not taken place. The 
Whigs still imagined that, as wont, 
the Radicals would follow them un- 
conditionally, rather than bear to 
see the Conservatives in power, 
But the Radicals had increased their 
strength, and would no longer act 
as the mere “tail” of the Whigs. 
They knew their power, and al- 
though perfectly impotent of them- 
selves to form an Administration, 
they resolved to bend others to 
their will by adopting the tactics 
of obstraction. After another 
year’s waiting, their tactics have 
been erowned with success, The 
Whigs, whose hunger for office is 
notorious, have been starved into a 
surrender, They have at length 
stooped to purchase the co-operation 
of the Radicals by an abnegation of 
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their own principles. The coalition 
which three weeks ago overthrew the 
Conservative Ministry, involved the 
death of the old Whig party, Hence- 
forth the Whigs of 1832 are extinct ; 
or—as in the case of Earl Grey and 
Lord Normanby —they are to be 
found fighting on the side of the 
Conservatives. So goes on the march 
of democracy. Rather than endure 
@ farther exclusion from office, both 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell have agreed to accept the 
terms of alliance offered by Mr. Bright ; 
and the result is a motley coalition 
which has won a party triamph which 
it cannot follow up, and which can- 
not fail to be injurious to the best 
interests of the country. What but 
peril to the constitution can result 
from the wholesale apostacy of the 
Whigs to the cause of democracy ? 
What but disunion and a fresh crisis 
can be expected from a coalition which 
professes to unite Bright or Cobden 
with Palmerston, and Gladstone and 
Sidney Herbert with Lord John Rus- 
sell? What but grievous detriment 
to the national interests can result 
from the premiership of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who repudiates the neutrality 
of the late Government, and gives an 
open adhesion to the ambitious policy 
of the French Emperor? The Whig 
chiefs have always been great in con- 
cocting coalitions, not one of which 
hitherto has ever prospered ; but on 
the present occasion they have out- 
done themselves in this respect, and 
have -produced the most combustible 
of mixtures, which the least friction 
will explode, and whose explosion 
will cast fresh discredit upon our 
system of constitutional government. 
For the last eight years the old 
Dake’s question, ‘‘ How is the Queen's 
Government to be carried on?” has 
every twelvemonth been acquiring a 
more startling significance ; and after 
the vote of the 10th ultimo, and the 
miserable Coalition Oabinet which is 
its consequence, every thoughtful 
mind will paturally ask with anxious 
foreboding, What next? 

The manner in which the factions 
accomplished this success requires a 
word of comment. To say that a 
hurried vote of want of confidence in 
the Ministry was the most adroit 
move for the Opposition, is only giv- 


ing the chiefs of the factions credit 
for knowing how best to play their 
game. It was simply a struggle for 
office, and they chose the most ad- 
vantageous ground for fighting the 
battle. There was no real precedent 
for moving such a vote of want of 
confidence. The motion of Sir Robert 
Peel after the dissolution of the Par. 
liament of 1841 is no parallel case. 
The Ministry of Lord Melbourne had 
received a signal defeat in 1839, yet, 
refusing either to dissolve or to re 
sign, it continued in office for two 
whole years, receiving fresh defeats; 
and when at length it did appeal to 
the country, it was upon a vote of 
censure carried in its own Parliament 
by those who had originally 
been its supporters. The issue of 
that appeal was to give an im- 
mense accession to the ranks of the 
Opposition ; and therefore Sir Robert 
Peel, by moving a vote of want of 
confidence, was only giving effect to 
the verdict of the country. The late 
Ministry held a very different posi- 
tion. On taking office, they found 
themselves face to face with a Par- 
liament elected under the premier- 
ship of Lord Palmerston, but in 
which, nevertheless, they constituted 
the only party strong enough to form 
a Government; and when they ap- 
pealed to the country on their very 
first defeat, the result of the appeal 
was to give them twenty-five new 
votes, and to take as many from the 
Opposition. If, then, it was not re- 
quisite for the Oppesition to move a 
vote of want of confidence in the last 
Parliament, there was infinitely less 
ground for them to do so in the new 
one. Bat the growing confidence of 
the country in the Conservative Gov- 
ernment was one of the very reasons 
why the Opposition were so anxious 
to cut short the career of their an- 
tagonists. And a hurried vote at the 
outset was the best means for accom- 
plishing their factious purpose. All 
sections of the Opposition were 
smarting from the effects of the dis- 
solution ; and it was an adroit move 
to take advantage of that irritation 
while it was keenly felt. A vote of 
want of confidence was also the best 
means of securing unanimity amongst 
the jarring elements of the Opposition. 
They all styled themselves Liberals ; 
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and this motion, appealing to them 
under the common name of Liberals, 
called upon them to say whether 
they would prefer to have a Con- 
servative Ministry or a Liberal one. 
The threat was thus held over the 
heads of all the members of the 
Opposition, that if any one did not 
support such a motion, he would 
thenceforth be ostracised, and repre- 
sented to his constituents as a traitor 
or renegade. And in this way many 
members were hooked into voting 
against the ministry against their own 
convictions and previous confessions ; 
so that the debate presented the 
curioas anomaly of some members 
speaking in favour of the Ministry, 
yet ending by saying that they must 
vote against them! This hurried 
vote, too, at the very outset, was a 
confession that the chiefs of the 
Opposition despaired of finding any 
actual and definite ground of fault 
against the Ministry. Had they 
really believed that the Ministry had 
blundered in foreign policy, or would 
blunder in domestic legislation, they 
would have waited for the produc- 
tion of the promised papers in the 
one case, or for the commission of the 
actual blunder in the other. But 
they were hopeless on the latter 
point, and excessively anxious to fore- 
stall the other. A debate on the 
foreign policy of the Government, 
after the production of the papers, 
would at once have cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Opposi- 
tion, by showing to the country that 
the endless charges of blundering 
which the Liberal journals had been 
publishing against. the Government 
were pure fabrications, and that, in 
fact, never at any time were difficult 
negotiations condacted in a more 
masterly manner —as in the sequel 


we shall show. The grand object of pe 


the Opposition leaders, we repeat, 
was to forestall inquiry, and obtain a 
verdict against the Ministry before 
the facts of the case were known, 
and while Parliament and the public 
were still under the influence of the 
calumnies disseminated by the Liberal 
press. Yet what, after all, was the 
result of those skilfal tactics and un- 
scrupulous proceedings? Their vic- 
tory was a virtual defeat. The ma- 
jority of 39 which they had in the 
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former Parliament dwindled down 
to only 13. In one of the very fullest 
Houses on record they only mustered 
323, while the Conservative muster- 
ed 310—a narrow majority for the 
Liberals at the best, but one entirely 
neutralised by the fact that, whereas 
the Conservatives are a compact 
phalanx, the Liberals are com 

of four incongruous sections (Palmer- 
stonians, Peelites, Russellites, and 
Radicals), never for a week in com- 
plete harmony, and often at open 
discord with one other. 

In the very speeches by which they 
sought the overthrow of the late 
Government, the irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion which prevail in the 
camp of the Liberals were clearly 
manifested. For example, in regard 
to that most important of all ques- 
tions at present—namely, the policy 
of this country with respect to the 
war—we find Mr. Bright sneering at 
the militia and rifle-corps, and de- 
nouncing the additions to our fleet: 
an indication that he and his friends 
will press their quaker delusions 
upon the new Ministry with might 
and main. We find him, too, giving it 
as his deliberately-formed conviction 
that the French are a singularly 

ful people, who have not the 

east desire to do anything unfriendl 
to this country,—an opinion in whic 
few will concur, and which strikingly 
recalls to memory the similar state- 
ment of belief on the part of Mr, 
Cobden only a few weeks before the 
outburst of the sanguinary revolution 
of 1848. Mr. Bright, too—for once 
agreeing with Lord Palmerston — 
sympathises with France in her at- 
tack upon Austria; although it 
would be curious to know by what 
process he reconciles this opinion 
with his out-and-out principle of 
ace and non-intervention. He 
thinks it right for France to begin a 
war of ambition, yet denounces on 
our any precautionary measures 
of — my James ce 

again, although bitterly opposing t 
Government, praised then for the 
very measures of defence which Mr. 
Bright, in his narrow wisdom, 
thought fit to denounce. Lord 
Palmerston, who made the es 
his life, 


a nce he ever did in 
a though unable to deny the practi- 
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cul utility of those energetic measures 
of defence, so gradged the Ministry 
the credit of having made them, that 
he cavilled at it as an unconstitu- 
tional step, for which no precise or 
sufficient reason had been assigned.* 
And while Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Bright confessed that the war 
was unavoidable, Lord Palmerston, 
with a recklessness of assertion never 
surpassed, maintained that it was 
wholly attributable to the blan- 
dering of the Ministry! To such 
shifts was he reduced in his effort to 
make out a case against the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, at the very time 
that Lord Palmerston was openly 
sympathising with the French Em- 
a and repeating in a modified 
orm the desire which he expressed 
at Tiverton, namely, that Austria 
should be driven out of Italy 
before the year’s end — his for- 
mer colleague, the Duke of Argyll, 
was emphatically declaring in the 
Upper House that it was absolutely 
necessary that members of the Gov- 
ernment should in all their speeches 
maintain an impartial tone to both 
of the belligerent partie. “The 
noble Earl (Ellenborough) has said 
that in order to make our mediation 
effectual in Europe, we must be armed 
at home”—a position which even his 
captious Grace could not deny had 
been ably assumed by the Conserva- 
tive Government; “but,” continued 
his Grace, “another necessity is im- 
posed upon them—namely, that they 
shall maintain at least some show of 
impartiality of opinion.” Lord Pal- 
merston, at the close of the debate, 
must have been very much shocked 
to learn how he and his expectant Lord 


Privy Seal had been knocking their 
heads together. It were tedious to 
exhibit all the extraordinary diversi- 
ties of opinion which marked the 
speeclies of the Liberals in this debate : 
but what else could be looked for, 
when the Opposition chiefs were not 
only fundamentally at veriance with 
one another, but had no common 
ground of truth to go upon ?—each 
forging fictions of his own wherewith 
to assault the Ministry, and regain 
the sunny side of the House. 

“T know perfectly well,” said Roe- 
buck at Milford Haven, ‘‘that there 
is no party so admirable in the use 
of calumny as the Whig party ; and 
everything that calumny can desire, 
or that lying can supply, will be 
adopted by that party.” No better 
instance of the absolute correctness 
of this description of the Whigs could 
be found than the recent speeches of 
their leaders in Parliament, and the 
vocifierations of their organs in the 
press. Two sentiments were very 
strong in this country on the subject 
of the war. One of these was a 
sympathy for the cause of Italian in- 
dependence, and a consequent dislike 
of Austria. The other and still 
stronger feeling was one of deep- 
rooted suspicion towards Louis Na- 
poleon, and a vivid distrust of the 
good understanding and manifest co- 
operation which exist between him 
and the Czar. These feelings proceed 
from radically opposite views of the 
main point to be attended to in the 
present war. The first regards the 
war only as it affects Austria and 
the Italians, and thinks no more of 
British interests than if we belonged 
to another planet. The second and 





* “The course which they pursued,” said Lord Palmerston “ was an unconstitu- 


tional course, because to add materially to our naval and military establishments, 
when Parliament was not sitting, unless they were called upon to do so by some 
overruling necessity, is not a measure consonant with the spirit of the constitution, 
Now, what that overruling necessity was we have not heard.” How very ignorant 
the noble Viscount can make himself at times! The Times, which certainly has 
no bias against Lord Palmerston or in behalf of the late Government, takes a very 
opposite view of the matter. ‘There is no parallel,” says the leading journal, “ to 
be found for the condition of the British navy at the moment. It had never, as Sir 
John Pakington said, been reduced to such a point before ; and when, therefore, at that 
crisis of accidental weakness, a terrible European war burst forth at our very doors, 
it was the bounden duty of Ministers to throw precedénts to the winds, and see that 
the State took no harm. That was their duty, and they discharged it. They poured 
a reinforcement of 1300 shipwrights into our dockyards; they raised our ficet from 
28 to 40 sail-of-the-line, and they added 10,000 men to the naval forces of the coun- 
try. All praise to them for their vigour and decision.”—TZimes, June 13. 
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far juster sentiment of the popular 
mind looks primarily to our own 
interests: it wholly disbelieves the 
professions of the French Emperor, 
and regards the present war simply 
as the first step in the carrying out of 
those Napoleonic plans which have for 
their consummation the humiliation of 
England. But however radically in- 
compatible these different views of 
the war are, the Whigs, when they 
opened their customary batteries of 
calumny, resolved to turn both these 
phases of the popular sentiment 
egaiost their opponents. To meet 
the popular sympathy for the Ital- 
ians, they charged the Ministry with 
having throughout the negotiations 
favoured Austria and menaced France 
and Sardinia. To meet the still 
stronger sentiment of suspicion in 
regard to the ulterior designs of 
France avd Russia, they declared 
that the Ministry had been wholly 
duped, and had been culpably igno- 
rant of the impending crisis; that 
they had been overreached by the 
French diplomatists, and believed 
that peace would be preserved, where- 
as war was a foregone conclusion of 
Napoleon III. Ali through the time 
of the elections, the Liberal journals 
rang their peals of calumny, ding- 
dong, now advancing the one of these 
incompatible charges, now the other. 
The Whig chiefs in Parliament 
played the same game, Eagerly 
rushing into the debate before the 
contents of the Italian despatches 
could be known, Lord Palmerston, 
on the first night of the discus- 
sion, had the unscrapulous temerity 
to repeat these calumnies as_ the 
grand charge against the Ministry. 
“It is quite plain,’he said, “ that 
the Ministry were ignorant of the 
real state of affairs; that they were 
uninformed as to what was going on ; 
that they were under a delusion as 
to the intention of the different 
parties.” He also charged them in 
the strongest and most explicit terms 
with having unduly favoured Austria 
throughout the negotiations, and 
with having held out nothing but 
menaces to France and Sardinia. 
“The course they pursued,” he said, 
“brought on the war, while a dif- 
ferent course would have prevented 
it. . . Up to the very last moment, 
their belief was that if they could only 
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frighten France from hostilities by 
holding it out to Europe that in the 
event of war breaking out they would 
be found acting on the side of Aus- 
tria, peace would be preserved and 
war would be avoided.” No wonder 
that such daring calumnies, openly 
advanced in the British Legislature, 
should have elicited shouts of indig- 
nant repudiation from the Ministerial 
benches. The unscrupulous game 
succeeded for the moment, and the 
Factions won the prize of office for 
which they had shown themselves 
ready to abandon so many eg > 
aod invent so many calumnies. Bat 
already those calumnies are refuted 
and their effects dispelled; and when 
Parliament resumes its deliberations, 


_it must do so with the indignant and 


humiliating conviction that a wrong 
verdict has been wrung from it by 
duplicity and chicane, and that the 
men who so duped it are now her 
Majesty’s Ministers! 

That the volume containing the 
diplomatic correspondence of the 
Government on the Italian question 
should be immediately laid on the 
table of the House, was promised 
on the very first night of the ses. 
sion; and although the Liberals 
thought fit to shut their eyes to 
this until they had accomplished 
their ends by defeating the Govern- 
ment, that correspondence has now 
been carried to every reading- 
room and fireside through the me- 
diuin of the newspapers, 80 that 
the public are now in a position to 
judge of the matter for themselves. 
In that big volume of 400 pages, the 
negotiations are set forth with an 
unreserved fulness, which is exceed- 
ingly rare, and which of itself speaks 
well for the manly confidence of the 
late Ministry in the goodness of their 
cause. Such confidence is amply 
justified. Instead of being blind to 
what was coming. it appears that 
even before New Year's Day, when 
the French Emperor gave overt signs 
of his wish to quarrel with Austria, 
the British Government had descried 
the symptoms of coming troubles,— 
had counselled Austria to do all she 
could for the improvement of the 
internal condition of Central Italy ; 
and ioformed her that, in the event 
of war, Great Britain would not help 
her, but would strictly maintain a 
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position of neutrality.* In accord- 
ance with the astute policy of the 
French Emperor, he had invited 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon to 
Compiégne in December last, and, 
when there, had, we doubt not, 
sought to talk over both of them 
into approbation of his meditated 
intervention in Italy. Lord Palmer- 
ston—the ostentatious approver of 
the coup-d’etat and the author of 
the Conspiracy Bill—testified his con- 
tinued devotion to Louis Napoleon 
by adopting his ideas on this occa- 
sion also, and now openly advocates 
them in the British Legislature. 
Lord Clarendon appears to have 
thought differently. He made no 
appearance whatever against the 
Ministry on the 8th June, and not 
improbably—like another Whig diplo- 
matist, Lord Normanby—he entirely 
dissents from that approval of the 
Napoleonic policy which finds favour 
with Lord Palmerston. However 
that be, certain it is that, on return- 
ing from Compiégne, Lord Clarendon 
felt it to be his duty to apprise Lord 
Malmesbury of the suspicious projects 
entertained by the French Emperor, 
and in which it had been attempted 
to secure, his own complicity. In 
despatch No. 5, addressed to Lord 
Cowley at Paris, Lord Malmesbury 
(Jan. 10) thus ailudes to the communi- 
cation made to him by Lord Claren- 
don, and earnestly deprecates any re- 
course to arms :— 


“ ForEIGN OFFICE, Jan. 10, 1859. 


“My Lorp,—Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have heard from your Excellency 
with deep concern, that the state of the 
relations between the French and Aus- 
trian Courts is of a nature so unsatisfac- 
tory, that in your own opinion, and that 
of the public of France, it might at any 
moment lead to a still further and more 
fatal estrangement. The speech of the 
Emperor to M. Hiibner, on New Year’s 
Day, increased the general alarm, which 
has extended to this country. . . . 

“Her Majesty's Government must 
state to your Excellency that, in the 
evident ill-humour displayed recipro- 
cally between France and Austria at this 
moment, they can conceive no great 
national question or interest involved 


which can reasonably cause such a feel- 
ing. No portion of the territory of 
either is threatened by the other; no 
commercial privileges are asked or re- 
fused by either; no point of national 
honour is at stake in either country. . . 

“JT am aware from the conversation 
which Lord Clarendon held lately at 
Compiégne with the Emperor, and 
which his Lordship repeated to me, that 
His Imperial Majesty has long looked at 
the internal state of Italy with interest 
and anxiety. It may be, although I 
have no reason for believing such is the 
case, that he imagines that in a war with 
Austria, and having Sardinia as an ally, 
he may play the important part of the 
regenerator of Italy. If so, the treaties 
of 1815 must be effaced, for such a re- 
distribution of territory could not be 
effected without the consent of the par- 
ties to those treaties. But those com- 
pacts have insured to Europe the longest 
peace on record, and, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, still answer 
their original purpose in maintaining the 
balance of power. 

“T would not, however, have your 
Excellency believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government are indifferent to the just 
discontent which affects a large portion 
of the Italian populations. Yet it is 
not in a war between France and Aus- 
tria that their relief is to be found. Such 
a war may bring about a change of mas- 
ters, but assuredly it will not give them 
independence, and without indepen- 
dence, liberty is hopelees.” 


Having earnestly impressed these 
wise views upon the cabinet of the 
Tuileries, Lord Malmesbury (Janu- 
ary 12) wrote an equally explicit 
declaration of opinion to our Ambass- 
ador at Vienna, In that despatch he 
says :— 

“Your Lordship will frankly tell 
Count Buol that, should such a struggle 
as we deprecate be the result of the pre- 
sent estrangement between France and 
Austria, England would remain a neutral 
spectator of the contest. . . . 

“Her Majesty’s Government, sympa- 
thising, as they unquestionably do, with 
the sufferings of the Italian population, 
would gladly lend their best efforts to 
produce an amelioration in the existing 
state of things. But they know that 
such amelioration can never be effected, 
with any certainty of permanency, by 
war. It may produce a change of mas- 





* The correspondence is only given from the beginning of the year, but this 
previous correspondence is referred to and described in despatch No. 8 of the pub- 


lished series, addressed by Lord Malmesbury to our ambassador at Vienna. 
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ters, but it will not confer independence : 
it may, perhaps, contribute to the eleva- 
tion of some fortunate individuals, but 
it will insure the disorganisation of the 
whole social system, and indefinitely re- 
tard the material improvement of the 
Italian population. 

“On the other hand, Her Majesty’s 
Government entertain but little doubt 
that if Austria and France — the former 
an Italian, and both Roman Catholic 
States— laying aside mutual suspicion, 
were to join heartily with a view to pro- 
mote, by peaceful means, the regenera- 
tion of Italy, their combined influence 
would speedily effect a change in the 
present unhappy state of affairs, and 
contribute to establish confidence be- 
tween rulers and their subjects, t 

“As the common friends, then, of 
both parties, and as sincerely desirous 
of the welfare of the Italian people, Her 
Majesty’s Government entreat the two 
Imperial Courts to lay aside their ani- 
mosities, and to act in peaceful concert 
for that important object.” 


Could anything be more master- 
ly and statesmanlike than these de- 
spatches addressed to the two intend- 
ing belligerents? But observe. In 
his speech against the Ministry Lord 
Palmerston roundly and repeatedly 
charged them with having patronised 
Austria and menaced France. ‘‘ Their 
idea was,” he said, “that if they 
could only hold language hostile to 
France and Sardinia, and patronising 
towards Austria, they would pre- 
serve peace.” The despatches, which 
were to be immediately laid before the 
House, and are now published, prove 
that the charge which he made so 
unscrupulously has not a shadow of 
foundation. The despatches prove 
that the British Government pressed 
moderation upon the Austrian Gov- 
ernment quite as much as upon the 
French; so much so, indeed, that 
the Austrian Minister complained 
that it was not right to bear so 
hardly upon Austria, a power whose 
only wish was to keep out of war. 
Lord Loftus who communicated the 
above dispatch to Count Buol, thus 
describes what followed :— 


“Count Buol expressed himself as 
fully sensible of the kind and friendly 
motives which had moved her Majesty’s 
Government to offer their advice and 
counsel at the present critical moment, 
and he appreciated the cordial and sin- 
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cere interest which they evinced for 
Austria. But he could not conceal from 
me his fears, that the opinions set forth 
in your Lordship’s despatch might pro- 
duce more harm than good if these same 
views and opinions had been likewise 
expressed at Parisand Turin. ‘In fact,’ 
said his Excellency, ‘I regret that you 
have read that despatch to me; I regret 
also that it has been written. If’ con- 
tinued Count Buol, ‘you wish to preach 
peace and to prevent war, address your- 
self with firmness to France and Pied- 
mont. We are not meditating war; we 
shall not be the aggressors. Tell the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon that Great 
Britain will not passively look on if his 
Majesty should commence hostilities. 
Say to him that should he take such a 
course it will be at his own risk and 
peril. On the other hand, warn King 
Victor Emmanuel that England will not 
sanction any act of wilful aggression, 
undertaken in full peace, by Piedmont 
against Austria. If Great Britain is pre- 
pared to hold this language, no war will 
arise.’ ” 


Indeed, so far from the French 
Government considering itself men- 
aced by any threats of British in- 
tervention on the side of Austria, it 
appears that, on the outburst of war, 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries actually 
applied to our Government to co- 
operate with it in the struggle! A 
more arrogant piece of hypocrisy was 
never acted even in the history of 
diplomacy. Lord Malmesbury’s re- 
ply (May 5) is so full and masterly a 
statement of the views and policy of 
the Government, that we regret its 
length forbids us to quote it at length. 
We can only give the noble Earl’s 
conclusions. He says :— 


“ Viewing impartially the conduct of 
both Austria and Sardinia in regard to 
Italy, and lamenting most deeply the 
spirit by which both have been actuated, 
her Majesty’s Government can, never- 
theless, have no doubt as to the course 
which it befits them to pursue in the 
present emergency. 

“ The British Government have always 
recognised as a sacred rule of interna- 
tional obligation, that no country has a 
right authoritatively to interfere in the 
internal affairs of a foreign State, or, 
with a sound policy, long withhold its 
acknowledgment of any new form of go- 
vernment which may be adopted and 
established, without territorial usurpa- 
tion or absorption, by the spontaneous 
wish of its people. 
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“ The British Government have shown, 
for along series of years, how steadily 
they have observed these principles, and 
they certainly cannot depart from them on 
the present occasion. . . . 

“The Government of the Emperor of 
the French appears to anticipate that, not- 
withstanding the abhorrence with which 
her Majesty's Government contemplate 
the coming war, and the value which 
they attach to the principle of non-inter- 
ference, they will yet be brought to co- 
operate with France on the present occa- 
sion. The Imperial Government has 
had too many proofs, of late years, of 
the anxiety of the British Government 
to act together with them in all mea- 
sures calculated to lead to the general 
advantage of nations, to suppose that it 
is otherwise than with sincere regret that 
her Majesty's Government feel themselves 
precluded, by every consideration, from 
associating themselves with France in the 
present struggle. They believe that that 
struggle will be productive of misery and 
ruin to Italy, and, so far from accelerat- 
ing the development of freedom in that 
country, will impose upon it a heavier 
burden of present ruin and future taxa- 
Seni di « 
“ The almost unanimous feeling of the 
British nation at this moment ts one of 
disapprobation of the present war, and 
an anxious desire to avoid any concur- 
rence in its progress, . . . 

“Her Majesty’s Government will watch 
with the utmost attention the various 
phases of the war; and if an opportunity 
should present itself for pleading the 
cause of peace and reconciliation, they 
will not wait to be invited, but will at 
once tender themselves as mediators, in the 
sincere hope that their offer may be ac- 
cepted and lead to peace.” 


And on the previous day the Fo- 
reign Secretary thus repeated his 
announcement to the Court of Berlin 
of that policy of strict neutrality 
which the British Government was 
resolved to adopt :— 

“ As far as England is concerned there 
are no immediate interests which neces- 
sitate any direct action on her part, and 
her Majesty's Government feel it to be 
their duty to maintain a strict neutrality 
betwee’ e belligerents. This ts also the 
feeling of the people of England, and it is 
obvious that any other course at present 
would tend to complications which can 
scarcely yet be foreseen.” 


These despatches’ entirely rebut 
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Lord Palmerston’s charges against 
the late Ministry, and place the new 
Premier himself in a dilemma from 
which he will find it difficult to ex- 
tricate himself. They prove that 
ever since December, when Palmer- 
ston was closeted with Louis Napo- 
leon at Compiégne, the British Min- 
istry were alive to the impending 
danger, and exerted themselves to 
the uttermost to ward it off. “Cer- 
tain it is,” wrote Lord Malmesbur 
on the 13th January, “that bot 
France and Austria, are looking for- 
ward to and preparing for the day 
when their armies shall stand in 
hostile array against each other on 
the plains of Lombardy.” They fore- 
saw the storm while as yet the cloud 
on the horizon was no bigger than a 
man’s hand, and before Jast year was 
ended they were at work to prepare 
for it. So masterly are these de- 
spatches of Lord Malmesbury, that he 
who rans may read in them the ex- 
cellence of the foreign policy of the 
late Ministry. Their publication has 
at once brought down the whole scaf- 
folding of calumnies by which the 
Whig chiefs climbed back into power. 
Even the Times, devoted to Liberal- 
ism though it be, makes frank and 
free admission of this, and renders to 
the ex-Ministers their meed of praise. 
“The correspondence to which we 
now have access,” says the leading 
journal, “dissipates one illusion. It 
is now perfectly clear that the war 
which France is waging against 
Austria is no sudden and unforeseen 
struggle, precipitated by imprudence 
or wounded pride on either side. 
. . . It cannot be doubted by any 
one who reads these papers, that the 
extension of French influence by the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Italy 
is a settled policy of the Second Em- 
pire, and was resolved upon prior to 
and independent of any recent de- 
monstrations in Italy.” * 

In this opinion we entirely concur. 
It is precisely what, four months 
ago, we gave reasons for believing to 
be the case. A warlike intervention 
in the affairs of Italy was a fore- 
gone conclusion with Napoleon IIT. 
It was the same also with Sardinia. 
Before the 1st of January the British. 





* See leading article in the Times of 14th June. 
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Government felt it necessary to re- 
monstrate with Sardinia on the war- 
like spirit which its King and Mio- 
isters were fostering, and which could 
have but one object and end—a rup- 
ture with Austria. On this point it 
is well to give the verdict of a nau- 
tral or anti-Conservative authority of 
such eminence as the leading jour- 
nal. The Times (June 14), in an edi- 
torial article on the Italian despatches, 
thus narrates and comments :—‘“ As 
it appeared to her Majesty’s Ministers 
—and, indeed, to .the world generally 
—that Victor Emmanuel was dis- 
posed to make the discontent of his 
neighbours a pretext for extending 
his own possessions, Sir James Had- 
son, under the directions of Lord 
Malmesbury, remonstrated strongly 
with the Sardinian Government. ‘To 
this both Count Cavour and the King 
replied that no cause of offence had 
been or would be given by Sardinia 
to her neighbors, His Majesty added 
that the political horizon was threat- 
ening, but, as far as he was concerned, 
the House of Savoy would pursue its 
old course of loyalty to its engage- 
ments; and while he regretted cer- 
tain matters in a neighbouring State, 
he had no hesitation in saying that 
neither intrigue nor revolation would 
ever be countenanced by his country. 
Count Cavour said, that if people ex- 
pected that Sardinia was going to 
declare war they were likely to be 
disappointed.’ So much for Royal 
and Ministerial assurances. While 
the King was declaring that he would 
countenance neither intrigue nor re- 
volution, the marriage of his daughter 
had been arranged, and the enrol- 
ment of refugees from every State of 
the Peninsula was about to begin.” 
This duplicity, we regret to say, was 
quite in keeping with the act of 
treachery by which the same Govern- 
ment commenced its attack upon 
Austria in 1848. When Napoleon 
III., who had himself been carrying 
on extensive military preparations 
for some time previously, chose to 
make it a subject of complaint to 
Lord Cowley that Austria was re- 
inforciog her troops on the Sar- 
dinian frontier, his lordship made 
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the very natural and cogent reply, 
that he “could not forget that in 
1848 Count Buol, being then Aus- 
trian Minister at Turin, received the 
most solemn assurances from the late 
King, Charles Albert, that there was 
no intention of attackiog Lombardy, 
whereas, when his Mujesty gave these 
assurances, orders had been actually 
expedited to the Sardinian troops to 
march and pass the frontier. It was 
not astonishing that a Government 
of which Count Buol is a member, 
with a recollection of this act of 
treachery, should take care that Aus- 
tria was not again surprised,’* 

The project of this Italian war was 
first sketched out when Count Ca- 
vour visited the French Emperor at 
Plombiéres last autumn; and the 
pear seemed ripe, and the arrange- 
ments were consummated by the 
marriage of Prince Napoleon with 
the King of Sardinia’s daughter, in 
the beginning of the present year. 
Immediately after, and in consonance 
with the former of these events, the 
French Government commenced to 
make demands upon the Court of 
Vienna in regard to the affairs of 
Italy —as soon appeared, not with 
the object of obtaining a peaceful 
solution of the problem, but in order 
to find pretext for a rupture. “The 
matter stands thus,” wrote Lord 
Cowley, describing the state of mat- 
ters when he went to Vienna — 
“France had made certain proposi- 
tions to Austria, to which counter- 
propositions had been offered ; but 
Austria had never been able to ob- 
tain the opinion of the French Go- 
vernment upon these latter. She 
had more than once asked for that 
opinion; and it remained with the 
French Government to take the next 
step.”{ But Napoleon ILI. would not 
take that step; and the aversion of 
the French Government from any 
action in common with Austria, in 
order to effect reforms in Central 
Italy and the Pope’s dominions, was 
clearly expressed by Count Walewski 
in one of his interviews with Lord 
Cowley. It better suited the Mac- 
chiavellian policy of Napoleon III. to 
prepare for war, than to continue the 








* See the blue-book, despatch No. 24, 


¢ Despatch 106. 
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negotiations which it lay with him 
to resume.* And an open rupture 
might actually have resulted imme- 
diately, if the British Government 
had not promptly, and with masterly 
tact, interposed, by directing Lord 
Cowley to obtain from the French 
Emperor a categorical statement of 
his demands, and thereafter proceed 
to Vienna in the interests of peace. 
Austria bad no motive for war. Her 
whole circumstances and interests 
counselled peace. Self-defence alone 
would compel her to draw the sword. 
Every statesman in Europe knew 
that ; and her conduct was in ac- 
cordance with it—as these despatches 
show. The following extracts give 
the gist of Lord Cowley’s account of 
his mission to Vienna :— 


“ Vienna, March 9, 1859. 

“My Lord,—Being on the eve of leav- 
ing Vienna on my return to England, I 
am about to give your Lordship in this 
despatch a general summary of the re- 
sults of the confidential mission with 
which I have been charged. .. . 

“Count Buol has shown throughout 
the discussions which I have had with 
him a sincere desire to avoid the extremi- 
ties of war, and to meet the wishes and 
advice of her Majesty’s Government, as 
far as he thought he might do so without 
compromising the national honour of 
Austria. I may add, that similar feel- 
ings were evinced by the Emperor. .. . 

[After stating that Count Buol assent- 
ed at once to the proposal for the evacua- 
tion of the Papal States by the French 
and Austrian forces, Lord Cowley pro- 
ceeds :] “ With respect to the reforms of 
administration to be introduced into the 
Roman States, Count Buol expresses him- 
self willing either to resume the negotia- 
tion which had been commenced with 
the French Government upon that sub- 
ject in 1857, but afterwards allowed to 
drop by that Government and not by 
him, or to fall back upon the recom- 
mendations made by the five Powers to 
the Pope in 1831-32. 

“T come now to the fourth point men- 
tioned in your Lordship’s instructions— 
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namely, the abrogation or modification 
of the Austro-Italian treaties of 1847, 
Even on this point, on which Austria is 
naturally more sensitive than any other, 
I leave Count Buol not only prepared to 
act with moderation and forbearance with 
regard to the actual execution of those 
treaties, but disposed to examine whe- 
ther they may be replaced, with the con- 
sent of the other contracting parties, by 
some other combination, which, while 
relieving Austria from the necessity of an 
interference the responsibility of which 
is fully felt, would not risk the chance 
of the Duchies becoming a prey to revo- 
lution and anarchy. . . 

“Count Buol said that Austria re- 
spected the right of all sovereigns and 
nations to model their own institutions, 
There was much of which he could not 
approve in the constitution of Sardinia, 
but he had never attempted to interfere 
with it. On the same principle he had 
refrained, and would still continue to 
refrain, from all intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other Italian States.” . . 

“ Before quitting altogether the sub- 
ject of the separate treaties, I may men- 
tion that Count Buol considers the secret 
article in the Austro-Neapolitan treaty 
of 1815, which binds the King of Naples 
not to alter the institutions of the king- 
dom without the permission of Austria, 
to be a dead letter. . . 

‘“T have the satisfaction of adding, in 
conclusion, that great as is the irritation 
which, it cannot be denied, exists at this 
moment against the Emperor of the 
French, the Emperor of Austria and his 
Government would accept, with a sincere 
desire to bring them to an honest con- 
clusion, any overtures for a reconcilia- 
tion with France, the acceptance of which 
would not be incompatible with their 
honour.” 


Could Austria have done more 
than this? Was not Lord Cowley 
right to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the Court of Vienna? In fact, 
everything that the French Emperor 
demanded or could demand was con- 
ceded. Lord Cowley’s mission was 
entirely successful. And if it was 
rendered of no avail, that was purely 





* Louis Napoleon would neither resume the negotiations, nor yet allow the 


British Government officially to interfere. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government,” wrote 


Lord Malmesbury to Lord Cowley, “ offered the co-operation of this country, as far 
as it couid be afforded with advantage, for bringing about an improvement in the 
social condition of Italy. To the sincere regret of her Majesty’s Government—a 
regret that has been increased by subsequent events—Count Walewski informed 
your Excellency, on the 14th of January last, that he did not think the moment a 


favourable one for executing their purpose.” 
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and entirely the doing of the French 


Emperor. He was bent upon war; 
and when thus caught in the net of 

ace so skilfully worked by the 
British Government, he immediately 
sought a pretext to escape from his 
own pledges and professions. He 
found pitiful refoge in the proposal 
for a Congress, made by Russia ; 
and which proposal, the Russian 
Government now informs us (see 
Prince Gortschakoff’s circular) was 
made “in order to meet the wishes 
of the French Government!” So 
the game went on. France threw 
all obstacles in the way of ne- 
gotiations, and Sardinia continued 
her policy of provocation — doing 
so to the length of violating her 
treaty with Austria, and  con- 
stituting a casus belli by openly en- 
rolling Austrian deserters in her 
army. For several years past Sar- 
dinia has been crushing herself with 
taxes in order to engage in this war 
of aggrandisement. Already her taxa- 
tion amounts to the enormous pro- 
portion of 54 per cent of the annual 
wealth of the country ; whereas in 
Modena (one of the states which she 
is going to liberate by incorporating 
with herself !) the proportion is not a 
tenth of that amount, or only 5 per 
cent. What the financial pressure 
on Northern Italy will be after the 
expenses of this war are added to its 
present burdens, is frightfal to con- 
template. Poor Italy! “ever the 
slave of those who make her free !” 
“Tt was an evil hour for herself 
and for Europe,” wrote Lord Malmes- 
bury when the war broke out, “ that 
Sardinia lent herself to dreams of 
ambition and aggrandisement, and 
forgetful of the little sympathy shown 
in 1848 by the Milanese for her cause, 
and their ingratitude for her gallant 
actions, she Eas provoked the war in 
which she is now pe 9 By 
violating her treaties of extradition 
with Austria ; by fostering deserters 
from her army ; by rallying in Pied- 
mont the disaffected spirits of Italy ; 
by mevacing speeches against the 
Austrian Government, and by osten- 
tatious declarations that she was 
ready to do battle as the champion 
of Italy against the power and influ- 
ence of Austria, Sardinia invoked the 
storm, and is deeply responsible to 
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the nations of Europe. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government saw this danger- 
our policy with apprehensions which 
have now been realised, and they 
cannot forbear from remarking that 
the first and immediate effect of the 
war which it has caused has been the 
suspension of constitutional govern- 
ment in Sardinia itself.” 

If there be one man in this coun- 
try responsible for the present war 
—and there is one—that man is Lord 
Palmerston. By the sentiments 
which he expressed, and the politi- 
cal blunders which he committed, 
eleven years ago, he prevented a last- 
ing solution of the Italian question 
then, and sowed the seeds of future 
war. Why did not so tremendous 
a convulsion as the Italian revolu- 
tion and war of 1848 lead to a per- 
manent settlement of the affairs of 
Italy ? Why were co many thou- 
sands of lives wasted then, and why 
is so much blood and treasure being 
sacrificed now? Chiefly because, 
eleven years ago, Lord Palmerston 
threw away the golden opportunity ; 
an opportunity not merely within 
his reach, but absolutely placed in— 
nay, eagerly thrust into — his hands, 
And yet he would have none of it! 
He blundered, and the hour passed ; 
and when his eyes at length opened 
to the truth, and he implored to have 
the opportunity back again, he found 
that his own folly and insensate pre- 
sumption had put it for ever beyond 
his reach. As the dread sequel of 
that folly and presumption, we have 
the present war. Let us recall those 
facts of 1848. At that time France, 
torn by internal revolution, could 
take no part in the struggle going on 
in Italy. England, free and strong 
at home, was mistress of the situa- 
tion. She alone could interfere with 
decisive effect in the contest between 
the Italians and Austria: her power 
was so acknowledged that she held 
in her hands the scales which weigh- 
ed the fortunes of both parties. At 
the height of the contest it needed 
not the landing of a single red-coat 
regiment on the Italian shores — it 
needed not the blockade of a single 
port of Austria or of Sardinia. The 
position of England, as related to 
that struggle, was omnipotent. She 
had but to speak the word—if that 
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word were spoken at the right time 
—and her will was law. Yet when 
the golden opportunity was offered 
to her, pressed upon her, Lord Pal- 
merston put it aside. At the very 
outset of that contest, when the vast 
military strength of Austria was still 
unimpaired, and when not a whisper 
of insurrection was yet heard in loyal 
Hungary, a special message came 
from the Court of Vienna to Lord 
Palmerston, offering to place at his 
disposal the entire kingdom of 
Lombardy if England would inter- 
ose as mediator in the strife. 
hen indeed might the Italian ques- 
tion have been settled. But after 
ten days’ delay, his lordship. replied 
that his Government would not in- 
terfere unless Austria would consent 
to give up Venice also! The Aus- 
trian Government, which then held 
the whole Venetian ground with a 
fine army and impregnable forts, re- 
fused. If they were to lose everything 
by the fortunes of war, they could not 
possibly lose more than Palmerston 
so presumptuously demanded. In 
despair of meditation, Radetzki was 
ordered to draw the sword: in a few 
weeks the Sardinian and Italian 
forces were driven like chaff before 
the wind ; the old warrior dictated 
his terms within a march of Turin ; 
and the Italian question stood again 
as before. In vain did Lord Palmer- 
ston then implore Lord Normanby 
(our ambassador at Paris) to get the 
French Government to persuade 
Austria to repeat the offer which she 
had previously made to him. Aus- 
tria had been forced by Palmerston 
to brave the risks of war; she had 
braved them, and had won,—and the 
golden hour for mediation was past. 
We now know what his lordship’s 
deliberate blunder has cost Europe, 
“It is impossible,” said Sir James 
Graham, speaking a year after the 
event, “to say what has been the 
effect of that act of the noble Vis- 
count. My belief is, that the insur- 
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rection of Hungary was the conse- 
quence, and, what I regret as much 
as apy wan, the intervention of Rus- 
sia—the interference of that country 
to crush the Hungarian insurrection 
having thus been rendered necessary, 
. . » And has the noble Viscount pro- 
moted the cause of Italian liberty by 
the course he has pursued? Pied. 
mont was twice in ove year at the 
mercy of the invading army of Aus- 
tria. Rome is in possession of the 
French army. Lombardy is under 
the military rule of Austria. Venice 
was reconquered. And we cannot 
forget the daring exploits in Naples, 
which the noble Viscount was so 
anxious to uphold.” 

Sidney Herbert, the new Minister 
of War, was another fierce critic of 
Palmerston’s Italian policy in 1848; 
and as Lord Normanby and others 
who then supported Lord Palmerston, 
have been forced to declare against 
him now, the best wish that can be 
formed for the new Premier is, that 
he will get on better with his old 
enemies than with his old friends ! 

It was not, therefore, merely the de- 
votion which Lord Palmerston has al- 
ways shown to the French Emperor 
that pointed him out to the latter as 
the best agent for bringing round 
the British Government to favour 
this French intervention in Italy. 
In 1848 Lord Palmerston had offi- 
cially stated, when applied to by 
Austria, that the Italian question 
must be left to the arbitrament of 
the sword ;* and not yet three years 
have elapsed since he made a naval 
demonstration against Naples, which 
proved not only an offence, but a 
laughing-stock to Europe, as the 
French Emperor reduced it to a 
mere abortive parade. Napoleon 
IIL, with his own plans for the 
fature already chalked out, wished 
to get the British Government com- 
mitted to the principle of armed in- 
tervention in Italy, but had no in- 
tention that such intervention should 





* In a despatch to our Ambassador at Vienna (August 1848), Lord Palmerston 
then said:—“I have to say that a question so important in itself, and so mixed 
up with national feeling and with traditional policy as the question whether Austria © 
shall or shall not retain a portion of her Italian possessions, has seldom been 
decided simply by negotiation and without an appeal to arms; and it seems now 
to have become inevitable that the fortune of war must, to a certain degree at least, 
determine the manner in which this question between Austria and the Italians is 


to be settled.” 
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then take place—seeing that ‘for kim 
the pear was not yet ripe; and that, 
moreover, he purposed that all the 
glory and advantage of such inter- 
vention should accrue to France, to 
the exclusion of England. Palmer- 
ston has gone all lengths to favour 
this second Napoleov. He showed a 
culpable haste in congratolating the 
Dictator after the coup-d’ etat ; and in 
needlessly expressing his earnest ap- 
roval of that event, he did what no 
British minister was entitled to do, 
and what no other British Minister 
would have done. Again, at the Con- 
gress of Paris, did not Lord Palmer- 
ston’s envoy, and the representatives of 
France, without any warning, sign a 
treaty compelling Belgium to modify 
her free press according to the de- 
mands that might be made upon her 
by the Government of France? A 
most despotic measure, by which 
Napoleon III. and Lord Palmer- 
ston consummated their entente cor- 
diale at the expense of the law of 
nations. A pretty pair of Liberty’s 
champions! The Conspiracy Bill 
was a vatural sequel to such con- 
duct : and if that “ sacrifice ” also was 
not made to propitiate the French 
Emperor, it was no fault of him who 
was then, and again is, the Pre- 
mier of this free country. It was 
by no accident, therefore, that, when 
Napoleon had matured his plans for 
the present war, he sent for Lord 
Palmerston to Compiégne, to secure 
once more his powerful assistance in 
cajoling the British nation. How 
faithfully his Lordship has acted up 
to his engagements there made, is 
written in all his actions—alike in 
his speeches and in his intrigues— 
during the last ten weeks. His 

licy is not neutrality even in words. 

e makes no secret of his enmity to 
Austria, and his love for Napoleon. 
“T hope the Austrians will be driven 
out of Italy before the year is done,” 
he says. And at the same time he 
derides the idea that we have any- 
thing to fear from France, and in- 
vites us to accept as the basis of our 
future policy an unhesitating reliance 
upon the good intentions of the 
Second Napoleon. Is this a man in 
whose hancs the fortunes of England 
can be safe? At such a crisis in the 
affairs of Europe, and when the true 
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character of the Napoleonic policy 
has at length begun to manifest it- 
self, can the British nation give its 
confidence to a statesman who, both 
by his past policy and recent pledges, 
has so closely united himself with 
the French Emperor, and now openly 
eulogises the policy by which the 
latter is paving the way to ulterior 
designs? For the last six months 
Napoleon III. has been counting upon . 
the accession of Lord Palmerston to 
power; and the French journals 
have never ceased to clamour for this 
event, as the best thing that could 
happen for French policy. Barely 
two months ago, when the elections 
in this country were just concluding, 
the Pays, (Prince Napoleon’s organ), 
in one of its customary as:aults upon 
the Conservative ministry, rejoicing] 
expressed its hope that Lord Pal- 
merston would soon be again in 
power, and that he would “repair 
the fault” committed by his prede- 
cessors. “ Everything,” it continued, 
“seems to lead to the opinion that 
the return of Lord Palmerston to 
power is near at hand; but we will 
speak of him as freely as of his 
antagonists, and say—‘ What great 
or good thing can a Whig Minister 
come to perform, unless it be to re- 
air the fault committed by the 
ories?’ . . A Whig Minister 
may in a few days save the Continent 
from @ dangerous crisis, strengthen 
the alliance of France and England, 
and calm Europe with a word. If it 
is not for this great and noble end 
that Lord Palmerston desires to re- 
gain power, we cannot understand 
his ambition.” We hope the Brit- 
ish nation will understand his 
ambition too. It is on no slight 
ground that Lord Normanby now 
withdraws from the Minister with 
whom he so long co-operated, and 
earnestly warns the country, ‘“‘Do 
not place at the head of the Govern- 
ment a Minister who has expressed 
sentiments inimical to rights which 
we have ourselves by treaty con- 
ferred.” The author of the Conspiracy 
Bill has made many sacrifices of the 
national honour and interests to pro- 
pitiate the Emperor of the French; 
and now he demands this one propi- 
tiation more—that the free heart end 
justly aroused spirit of the British 
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nation shall fold themselves up in 
blank apathy and accept himself 
again as Premier. 

This new Coalition cannot last. It 
contains within itself the seeds of .its 
own speedy dissolution. The two 
years which, to its own great detri- 
ment and humiliation, the nation ac- 
corded to the Coalition of 1852, will 
with this new Coalition be consider- 
ably shortened. The Russian war was 
the natural consequence of the former 
Coalition : who can fully tell what 
will be the ultimate consequence of 
the present one? When Lord Derby 
was expelled by the Liberal factions 
in December 1852, the Czar Nicholas 
rejoiced, sent his congratulations to 
his ancien ami the Premier, and be- 
gan to get his troops in hand for the 
invasion of Turkey. When the fac- 
tions again triumphed, three weeks 
ago, the French and Russian am- 
bassadors openly rejoiced as they de- 
scended from the gallery of the House ; 
and Louis Napoleon has already, 
doubtless, sent his congratulations to 
the author of the Conspiracy Bill on 
his restoration to power. But the 
British public regard the new regime 
with coldness and suspicion. The 
new Ministry, it is true, are Liberals, 
and their predecessors were Con- 
servatives; but it is something 
deeeper than party-politics that now 
occupies the mind of the nation. Oo 
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the memorable night of the 10th 
ultimo, when the Ministry had been 
defeated and the House was breaking 
up—even at that late hour crowds 
thronged every avenue to the House; 
and for whom did those crowds re- 
serve their special marks of favour? 
Disraeli, the fallen Minister, the 
representative of the defeated Gov- 
ernment, was loudly and warml 

cheered : while Lord John Russell 
was hissed! The time has gone by 
when the public will be blindly led 
by party-names; and a critical period 
has commenced in the history of this 
country, when the nation will refuse 
to tolerate the triumph of heteroge- 
neous factions at the expense of the 
public good. Lord Derby retires 
from office honoured by an extraordi- 
nary mark of his Sovereign’s favour, 
and two others of the Cabinet have 
been justly distinguished by unusual 
proofs of the Royal esteem. The 
country ratifies that verdict of ap- 
proval. The Factions triumphed by 
a stolen success. The Ministry was 
expelled withont being heard. But 
the truth is already becoming better 
known; and we are confident that 
ere a year elapse the Coalition will 
have ended in disgrace, and the eyes 
of the country will turn again to the 
Conservative chiefs as its safest 
leaders in the hour of danger. 

















